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INTRODUCTION 


The  need  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  applicable  to 
literature  as  to  other  departments  of  life.  But  the  converse 
principle,  namely,  to  see  others  as  they  see  themselves,  is 
equally  incumbent.  This  is  indeed  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourself,  since  tout  comprendre  c’est  tout  pardonner.  We  can 
hardly  hope,  for  some  time  to  come,  that  either  English  or 
German  should  accept  as  approximately  veracious  the  mental 
picture  that  each  of  us  has  formed  of  the  other.  It  is  perhaps 
more  fruitful,  and  at  least  less  embittering  to  examine  with 
care  each  other’s  respective  self-portraiture.  A  self-portrait, 
even  if  flattering,  is  drawn  with  concentrated  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  qualities  will  be  discovered  by  the  painter  that 
are  rarely  revealed  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  Autobiography, 
or  self-portrayal  in  writing,  has  this  additional  value,  that 
the  character  is  oftentimes  unconsciously  revealed.  A  man 
may  pride  himself  on  some  action  or  sentiment  which  to  the 
reader  of  his  life  appears  mean  or  base,  and  again,  he  may, 
like  Pepys,  betray  in  his  blithe  relation  of  some  petty  incident 
a  standard  beneath  the  highest  level,  and  which,  coldly  con¬ 
sidered,  is  unworthy  of  the  best  in  himself.  It  is  rarer  when 
the  hero  recounts  deeds  of  note  as  though  they  were  matters 
of  course.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  real  self  is  more 
apparent  to  the  attentive  reader  than  to  the  writer.  It  is  of 
such  self-portraiture,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  nation, 
that  I  intend  to  treat. 

Through  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses,  speaking,  as  it 
were,  all  on  the  side  of  the  defence,  I  shall  endeavour  to  set 
forth  the  truth  about  Germans,  as  it  appears  to  themselves. 
Humility  is,  perhaps,  not  their  strong  point,  and  we  may 
find,  as  we  should  expect,  plenty  of  self-laudation.  But  a  man 
who  is  honourably  and  truly  proud  of  his  race  or  his  class, 
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is  all  the  more  regretful  for  what  he  deems  a  blot  on  his 
scutcheon.  And  so  we  shall  find,  even  in  Germany,  prophets 
of  the  type  of  Jeremiah,  who  warn  their  people  against  sin. 
And  again,  we  shall  value  most  those  indirect  evidences  of  a 
standard,  or  point  of  view,  which  emerge  from  the  naive  and 
fictitious  narrations  that  are  truer  than  history. 

The  period  treated  of  is  that  of  the  two  generations  between 
1870  and  1914,  the  forty  years  which,  in  our  current  view, 
included  vast  preparations  for  the  culminating  horror  of  the 
later  war.  The  problems  of  how  far  the  average  German 
was  aware  of  this  preparatory  condition,  or  whether  indeed  it 
had  existence  save  in  the  suspicious  brain  of  Germany’s 
enemies,  are  here  beside  the  mark.  We  can  only  infer  from 
their  literature  to  what  extent  militarism  had  taken  possession 
of  their  thought.  For  our  part,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
first  part  of  this  period  admiration  among  us  of  German 
thoroughness,  of  German  education,  and  of  German  music 
and  musicians  was  an  almost  universal  sentiment.  Carlyle, 
the  prophet  of  the  Prussian  Frederick,  was  still  alive; 
Matthew  Arnold  was  constantly  holding  up  his  countrymen 
to  the  derision  of  Arminius  the  German,  Charles  Halle  was 
conducting  concerts  at  Manchester,  Sir  George  Grove  was 
explaining  Schubert,  and  Clara  Schumann  interpreting  her 
husband’s  piano  pieces  to  innumerable  London  audiences. 
Thousands  of  English  girls  were  the  petted  inmates  of 
German  homes,  either  as  companions,  pensionaires,  or 
governesses,  finding,  in  the  latter  capacity,  an  appreciation 
of  learning,  and  a  kind  treatment  that  was  rarely  at  that 
epoch  the  lot  of  the  English  governess,  and  returning  to  their 
native  land  full  of  Schwarmerei  about  Germany.  And 
German  had  supplanted  Italian  as  an  accomplishment  in 
girls’  schools. 

All  this  perhaps  might  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
England,  rather  than  of  Germany.  We  disliked  not,  because 
we  neither  feared  nor  suspected.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
discuss  how  or  why  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  this 
dream.  The  change  did  come,  and  the  how  and  why  have 
been  discussed  ad  nauseam.  My  concern  is  only  with  the 
extent  to  which  the  new  spirit  was  reflected  in  German  litera¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  counteracting  forces  that  have  been  at 
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work  which  may  bring  about  a  yet  further  and  happier 
change. 

During  the  recent  bitter  experiences,  only  a  very  few 
persons  in  either  nation  have  kept  their  heads,  and  on  both 
sides  there  has  been  talk  of  repudiation  of  further  mutual 
dealings.  It  is  part  of  my  aim  to  shew  the  folly,  as  well  as 
the  evil  of  such  repudiations,  if,  after  a  little,  sentiments  have 
not  already  simmered  down.  In  the  one  matter  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  German  language,  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
intelligent  persons  that  this  will  be  hereafter  an  absolute 
essential,  even  putting  it  that  our  own  aim  will  be  the  out¬ 
witting  of  a  wily  foe.  True,  some  few  education  authorities 
were  ill-advised  enough  to  suggest  the  abrogating  of  German 
teaching  in  schools,  but  others  happily  saw  that  this 
would  rather  be  a  policy  of  cutting  off  the  nose  to  spite  the 
face.  To  compete  in  commerce,  we  must  be  at  least  as  well 
equipped  as  our  adversary,  and  how  are  we  to  know  what  he 
would  be  at,  if  we  have  not  enough  of  his  language  to  catch 
him  (say)  at  his  tricks?  It  is  disgraceful  too  for  our 
diplomats  not  to  be  able,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  to  carry  on 
even  small  talk  through  the  medium  of  the  native  language 
of  Germany.  And  to  come  at  once  tobroader  and  higher  issues, 
may  we  not  admit  that  a  day  will  come,  sooner,  we  hope, 
rather  than  later,  when  Germany  ceases  to  be  the  enemy,  and 
when  some  acquaintance  with  the  German  mind  will  be  not 
only  desirable  but  imperative?  And  acquaintance  with  the 
mind  of  a  nation  is  only  possible  through  its  language  and 
literature.  When  passions  on  both  sides  are  calmer,  we  shall 
need  to  correct  and  inform  our  judgment. 

But  without  trenching  upon  so  much  of  debatable  ground, 
let  us  at  least  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  natural 
curiosity.  At  present,  a  dark  curtain  divides  the  true  thought 
of  Englishmen  and  Germans  from  one  another.  And  though 
if  this  were  lifted  much  might  be  revealed  from  which  there 
would  be  a  mutual  shrinking,  we  may  arrive  at  a  partial,  nay 
even  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  by  a  careful  study 
of  what  was  being  thought  before  the  war.  What  was  then 
the  German  attitude  towards  ourselves  as  individuals?  Was 
it  the  fact  that  they  outstripped  us  in  educational  system  and 
results,  was  their  commerce  better  organised,  were  their  poor 
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better  cared  for,  what  was  their  opinion  about  conscription 
and  militarism  ?  And  many  other  things  there  are  that 
appeal,  apart  from  international  rivalry  or  competition,  to  the 
common  humanity  of  both  countries.  After  a  heated  quarrel 
disputants,  in  the  making  up  process,  go  back,  with  mutual 
effort  at  comprehension,  to  the  status  quo  ante  of  their 
thoughts,  when  each  is  willing  to  listen  to  what  the  other 
thinks  he  meant.  In  such  a  spirit  I  appeal  to  the  reasonable 
in  my  own  country.  Here  we  have  in  black  and  white  a  mass 
of  evidence  to  prove  what  was  occupying  the  mind  of  our  foe, 
what  he  was  saying  to  himself  and  his  friends  in  unguarded 
moments.  We  can  examine  these  written  documents  coolly, 
since  they  were  meant  for  home  consumption,  and  they  will 
serve  our  purpose  better  for  the  moment  than  a  visit  to  the 
country.  For  in  actual  intercourse  with  foreigners,  neither 
party  is  as  it  were  off  guard.  The  conversation  of  natives  is 
directed  to  prove  to  the  stranger  that  all  is  well  with  them. 
Besides  few  of  us  are  so  fortunately  placed  as  to  command 
introductions  to  the  best  elements  among  foreigners. 
Whereas  we  can  select  and  exclude  at  our  own  will  among 
their  books. 

Novels,  plays  and  poems  poured  forth  in  ever-increasing 
streams  from  the  German  press  at  the  rate  of  some  half-dozen 
per  day  throughout  the  year.  Time  and  eyesight  would  fail 
in  the  attempt  to  read  one  quarter  of  these,  and  accordingly 
1  make  no  effort  or  pretence  to  be  exhaustive  in  the  sketches 
which  follow.  My  design  is  precisely  to  direct  readers  to 
enter  into  German  life  through  the  doorway  of  the  written 
word,  and  to  act,  having  entered,  as  a  polite  host,  introduc¬ 
ing  distinguished  guests  whose  own  genius  is  expected  to 
shine  rather  than  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  talking  himself. 

In  science,  it  is  coming  to  be  thought  more  profitable  to 
enquire  diligently  into  a  few  specimens  rather  than  to  pile 
up  statistics,  and  so,  I  take  it,  we  shall  return  to  the  dictum 
that  the  best-read  man  is  the  reader  of  a  few  books.  I  call 
attention,  then,  to  a  comparatively  small  selection  of  writers 
and  among  these  to  a  few  typical  works. 

And  again  I  note  some  of  the  books  which  appear  to 
represent  most  fully  different  aspects  of  social,  political,  or 
religious  movements  and  attitudes,  whether  or  no  such  books 
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can  be  strictly  regarded  as  literature.  What  touches  the 
public  taste  suddenly  and  universally  as  it  were,  is  rarely  of 
more  than  ephemeral  value;  yet  it  may  be  instructive  to  the 
student  of  life  as  a  social  document.  The  average  reader  for 
whom  this  book  is  intended  would  be  merely  bewildered  by  a 
mass  of  names,  while  a  tolerably  complete  resume  of  a  few 
specimens  may  interest  one  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 
German  language.  Personal  taste  and  prejudices  have 
naturally  influenced  the  choice  of  books  selected  for  com¬ 
ment.  Readers  whose  appetite  is  whetted  for  more  may  refer 
to  the  Notes  which  contain  biographical  and  bibliographical 
details. 

Students  whose  acquaintance  with  German  literature  dates 
from  a  struggle  with  Schiller’s  “Maria  Stuart,”  Goethe’s 
“  Egmont, ”  or  Lessing’s “  Nathan  derWeise”at  school,  and 
who  after  long  interval  have  renewed  reluctantly  their  study 
are  agreeably  surprised  at  the  crisp,  almost  French  liveliness 
of  much  modern  German  writing.  Germans  have  ever  been 
good  imitators;  they  took  no  shame  in  the  fact  that  they  got 
their  men’s  fashions  from  London,  their  women’s  from  Paris, 
and  their  literary  style — anywhere.  It  is  the  part  of  an 
educated  German  to  know  something  about  everything,  to 
have,  for  example,  at  his  fingers’  ends  a  skeleton  outline  of 
universal  history,  and  to  possess  a  working  acquaintance  with 
one  or  two  European  literatures,  at  least  in  translation.  One 
could  scarcely  look  through  the  weekly  publishers’  lists 
without  coming  across  a  translation  of  some  current  English 
fiction,  and  one  met  Germans  who  were  as  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Bernard  Shaw,  or  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  or  Arnold 
Bennett  as  we  were  ourselves.  There  is  a  bad  as  well  as  a 
good  side  to  this  easy  adaptability.  Naturalised  Germans 
sometimes  assume  the  less  admirable  characteristics  of  the 
country  of  their  adoption;  and  in  literature  they  are  apt  to 
select  for  attention  something  lower  than  the  best.  For 
example,  neither  we  nor  they  are  to  be  altogether 
congratulated  that  Oscar  Wilde  has  become  almost  also 
a  German  classic.  His  “Salome”  had  an  extraordinary 
vogue  some  years  ago,  and  produced  a  certain  number 
of  imitators  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  sensation  by 
audacity.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  are  to  be 
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found  Germans  who  regard  Miss  Montgomery’s  Mis¬ 
understood”  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  English  stories,  while 
admirers  of  our  more  legitimately  popular  writers,  such 
as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  of  course  abound.  French 
and  Russian  influences  are  still  more  in  evidence  among 
novelists,  while  in  drama  the  prevailing  foreign  element 
is  Norwegian.  Even  Frank  Wedekind,  the  most  individual 
of  the  modern  dramatists,  owes  something  to  Ibsen  on 
the  realistic  side.  The  native  genius  has  already  enough 
and  to  spare  of  romantic  elements ;  diablerie  and  mysticism 
are  still  its  predominant  features ;  but  it  feels  the  attraction  of 
vivid  presentment,  and  has  learnt  something  from  the 
methods  of  Tolstoi,  Maupassant  and  other  foreigners,  whom 
we  describe,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  as  realists.  After 
these  the  German  toils  painfully,  attaining  to  a  laborious 
accuracy  in  which  one  is  sensible  of  details  set  in  a  notebook, 
learned,  and  conned  by  rote,  but  not  always  genuinely 
experienced.  The  combination  of  beauty,  symbolism,  and 
veracious  representation  which  makes  a  perfect  work  is  rarely 
achieved. 

But  subject  matter  is  of  interest  long  before  we  can 
appreciate  literary  style.  And  the  subject  matter  of  modern 
novels  and  plays  revolves  around  modern  social  conditions. 
Germany  during  the  last  generation  witnessed  an  industrial 
revolution  similar  to  what  took  place  in  England  fifty  years 
back.  Even  such  an  old-fashioned  novel  as  “  Soli  und 
Haben  ”  bore  witness  to  the  coming  upheaval.  The  plutocrat 
and  the  man  of  commerce  loom  larger  now  than  the  aristo¬ 
crat,  and  aristocracy,  as  has  ever  been  the  case,  saves  itself 
from  extinction  by  intermarriage  with  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie. 
Still  more  drastic  in  effect  is  the  rise  of  the  workman  or 
artisan  as  distinguished  from  the  peasant.  There  still 
remains  however  the  "  Bauer.”  or  peasant  proprietor  as  we 
should  call  him,  a  favourite  figure  of  tragedy  or  comedy  in 
novel  or  play,  with  all  the  faults  and  foibles,  and  all  the 
sterling  virtues  that  his  special  position  in  the  social  organism 
is  apt  to  engender.  To  this  class  there  is  no  parallel  in 
England,  and  here  more  than  anywhere  we  are  conscious  of 
a  foreign  atmosphere.  Village  life  as  we  know  it  under  the 
domination  of  squire  and  parson,  is  very  different  from  the 
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group  of  independent  landowners  that  cluster  in  Bavarian 
valleys,  with  their  own  social  code  and  customs,  worked  out 
without  interference  from  those  above  them  in  status.  The 
Protestant  pastor  and  the  Roman  priest  play  an  important 
part,  of  course,  in  their  respective  communities.  But  they  are 
often  drawn  themselves  from  the  peasant  class.  The  younger, 
or  cleverer  son  of  such  families  is  frequently  educated  for 
ministry  or  priesthood,  and  returns  to  his  native  village  in 
sympathetic  understanding  with  the  villagers.  There  is  less 
of  the  professional  element  in  clergy  of  either  persuasion  and 
hence  we  find  little  reference  to  clerical  types.  I  here  is  no 
Anthony  Trollope  among  German  novelists.  On  the  other 
hand,  theology  is  a  topic  that  appeals  to  most.  The  higher 
criticism  of  the  Bible  and  consequent  religious  experience  are 
not  uncommonly  touched  upon,  and  some  of  the  most  popular 
of  recent  novels  wrere  comparable  to  “  Robert  Elsmere  in 
this  regard.  If  military  affairs  were  touched  upon,  it  was 
either  frivolously  in  the  form  of  farcical  tales  or  seriously  in 
novels  with  a  purpose,  directed  against  the  evils  of  barrack 
life,  the  folly  of  military  ideals  and  standards  of  honour,  the 
intolerable  oppression  of  privates  by  officers,  and  so  on ;  or 
the  nation  was  warned  against  the  impending  loss  of  prestige, 
if  ancient  ideals  were  lowered,  and  discipline  exchanged  for 
licence.  The  Germans  had,  in  short,  their  Kiplings,  and 
their  John  Strange  Winters.  There  was  yet  another  pre¬ 
tentious  class  of  military  novels,  by  fifth-rate  writers,  in 
which  a  vain-glorious  tone  was  adopted,  and  colossal  woi  Id- 
shaking  victories  were  prognosticated.  It  is  more  interesting 
and  profitable  to  observe  how  the  colonial  expansion  of 
Germany  and  her  developments  as  a  World  Power  were 
reflected  in  fiction.  Reference  was  also  frequently  made  to 
commercial  relations  with  England  or  America,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  business  methods  were  held  up  for  admiration  to  the 
backward,  unenterprising  merchants  of  the  Fatherland  ! 

Such  in  the  main  was  the  framework  in  which  German 
stories  were  set.  Like  our  own,  their  writers  were  constantly 
on  the  search  for  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  and  elaborate 
local  colouring  was  too  often  relied  upon  to  make  up  for  what 
the  novelist  might  plentifully  lack  in  invention. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  unity  of  German- 
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speaking'  peoples,  which  is  not  co-terminous  with  the  unit  of 
government.  Thus  one  thinks  in  terms  of  Germany,  so  to 
speak,  both  of  Vienna,  and  of  Zurich.  The  common 
language  is  a  bond,  perhaps  greater  in  regard  to  a  point  o 
view,  between  two  southern  cities  such  as  Munich  and 
Vienna,  than  (say)  between  Berlin  and  Stuttgart.  It  was 
common  for  novelists  to  speak  of  “  die  Grossstadt,  meaning 
whatever  “  big  town  ”  threw  out  its  allurements  in  any 
particular  neighbourhood,  sometimes  without  giving  it  a 
specific  name.  Town  and  country  life  were  of  course  the 
subject  of  continual  contrast ;  and  innumerable  pictures  were 
drawn  of  the  country  youth  absorbed  into  the  big-town 
vortex,  for  good  or  ill.  Forest  and  pasture,  moorland  and 
sea,  art-centres,  and  centres  of  industry— these  were  all 
depicted  with  intimate  knowledge  and  skill. 

But  when  we  had  exhausted  the  topographical  interest, 
what  residuum  did  we  find  of  real  humanity?  What  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  essential  characteiistics  of  the  race? 
How  did  the  relationships  between  man,  woman  and  child, 
differ  in  Germany,  if  at  all  from  those  which  obtained  else¬ 
where  ? 

Only  long  acquaintance  both  with  books  and  men  can  fully 
answer  such  questions.  And  the  answers  depend  in  the  last 
resort  upon  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  observer,  as  much  as 
upon  those  of  the  observed.  There  is  a  “a  deal  of  human 
nature”  in  Germans,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  of  common 
humanity,  than  of  uncommon  Germanitv.  God-fearing 
burghers  and  peasants,  hide-bound  respectables,  aspiring- 
workmen,  impoverished  aristocrats,  the  heartless  and  frivolous 
“smart  set”  bearing  in  all  countries  much  the  same  general 
aspect.  Still  it  is  possible  to  detect  some  minor  distinctions. 
For  example,  to  take  first  the  family.  The  absence  or 
infrequency  of  boarding  schools  makes  for  greater  strictness 
of  home  discipline.  And  here  the  house-father  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  It  was  not  the  custom,  apparently,  of  the  German 
paterfamilias  to  leave  things  to  the  mother,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  English  households.  The  man  was  the  acknowledged 
ruler,  and  his  severities  were  dreaded  and  sometimes  evaded 
by  mother  and  children  alike.  The  schoolmaster,  too,  retained 
an  awful,  or  hateful,  distance  from  his  pupils.  In  the  books, 
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he  was  a  Dr.  Blimber,  if  not  worse.  The  mother  was  still  the 
“  Hausfrau  ”  much  in  subjection,  according  to  English  ideas, 
but  there  were  many  signs  of  revolt.  The  younger  women 
endeavoured  to  model  themselves  upon  the  English  or 
American  “  Miss,”  and  to  have  a  good  time  with  tennis  and 
flirting  or,  more  seriously,  they  sought  out,  again  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pattern,  careers  of  independence.  There  is  a 
sense  of  sex  in  German  women,  however,  which  disinclines 
them  to  the  sort  of  independence  that  satisfies  so  many 
English  spinsters.  The  emancipated  German  girl  demands 
at  least  comradeship,  if  not  a  warmer  sentiment  from  the 
other  sex.  Love  affairs  seem  to  play  an  even  greater  part  in 
the  life  of  a  German  girl  or  man  than  is  the  case  with  us,  and 
casual  connections  of  the  seamy  sort  occur  at  a  precocious  age 
among  German  youths.  From  a  strict  home  with  no  slacken¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds,  the  boy  proceeds  to  the  University,  where 
in  the  absence  of  proctorial  or  other  disciplinary  system  he 
is  a  man  in  freedom  of  action.  Thus  emancipated  all  at  once, 
he  is  liable  to  succumb  to  temptations,  against  which,  more¬ 
over,  there  is  not  the  strong  force  of  public  opinion  among 
his  own  contemporaries  that  obtains  in  an  English  University. 
He  is  restrained  from  evil  either  by  innate  virtue,  or  by  con¬ 
sistent  ambition.  Many  novels  are  concerned  with  those 
intermediate  years  in  which  such  youths  make  shipwreck  of 
their  lives. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  feminist  movement  in  Germany,  to 
which  women-writers  in  the  main  gave  expression.  If  one 
must  generalise,  English  women  are  possibly  freer  in  action, 
German  women  in  thought.  But  in  the  rapid  succession  of 
events,  even  while  I  write,  the  reverse  may  already  be  a 
better  expression  of  the  truth.  If  we  have  been  too  much 
obsessed,  in  England,  with  the  “Woman”  question,  that 
sentimentality,  or  sex-consciousness,  of  German  women 
of  which  I  spoke  will  perhaps  avert  the  excesses  into  which 
feminists  of  another  temperament  are  apt  to  fall. 

Amid  all  the  scribbling,  so  much  of  it  machine-made,  was 
it  possible  to  select  any  pre-eminent  names,  any  founders  of 
an  original  school  of  fiction  or  drama?  Those  whose  life  is 
passed  among  books  become  oftentimes  book-weary.  Every¬ 
thing  possible,  it  seems,  must  have  been  said  on  every 
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possible  subject.  One  may  classify  narrative  fiction,  as 
“novels  with  a  purpose,”  “novels  of  adventure,”  and  so 
on ;  yet  a  story  remains  a  story,  and  as  an  art-form  the  novel 
seems  incapable  of  further  development.  As  we  pass  from  the 
“Arabian  Nights  ”  to  “  Treasure  Island,”  or  from  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  Euphues  to  “  Robert 
Elsmere,”  the  essence  remains  the  same,  and  only  the  external 
presentment  differs.  For,  as  the  world  moves  on,  the 
impulse  remains  to  express  in  some  form  of  Art  what  cannot 
otherwise  be  uttered,  and  each  generation,  as  it  arises,  finds 
the  Art  of  the  past  outworn.  Modern  romancers  exchange 
the  motor  car  and  the  aeroplane  for  the  genii  and  magicians 
of  olden  tales.  And  as  we  conquer  more  completely  the 
science  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  there  will  be  ghost 
stories  more  thrilling  than  those  of  Cock  Lane  or  of  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends.  The  efforts  of  German  novelists,  as  I 
hinted  above,  were  directed  to  catch  the  romantic  and 
mystical  elements  in  modern  civilisation,  and  if  they  some¬ 
times  mistook  the  big  for  the  great,  their  consciousness  of 
W eltschmerz,  Zeitgeist,  IVeltpolitik  was  beginning  to  lead  to 
new  presentation. 

To  express  by  stage  effects  all  and  more  that  the  novelist 
conveys  in  his  unfettered  leisure  is  the  goal  that  each  new 
generation  of  playwrights  sets  before  itself.  Stage  conven¬ 
tions  have  developed  slowly,  and  hold  their  own  the  longer. 
To  the  dramatist  these  limits  are  the  very  spurs  of  his 
ambition.  Goethe  outstepped  the  conventions  once  for  all  in 
the  second  part  of  Faust,  and  few  later  writers  have  attempted 
to  go  further.  There  was  much  interesting  dramatic  work, 
in  which  the  problems  and  social  conditions  I  have  indicated 
were  in  evidence.  And  one  dramatist  already  mentioned, 
Frank  Wedekind,  will  perhaps  remain  an  outstanding  figure 
as  one  looks  back  from  the  vantage  ground  of  another  twenty 
years.  The  common  complaint  against  the  modern  drama — 
that  the  characters  talk  more  than  they  act — held  equally  in 
Germany.  But  herein  the  drama  surely  represents  the  truth 
of  modern  life.  We  all  talk  more  than  we  act.  Even  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  talking  machine,  are  not  always  put 
into  action.  They  indicate  what  may  be  thought,  more  than 
what  must  be  done.  A  more  serious  indictment  is  the  absence 
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of  created  character  in  the  modern  drama.  One  scarcely 
thinks  of  a  Sudermann  or  Hauptmann  personage  as  one  does 
of  “  Norah  ”  or  “Candida,”  familiar  household  names. 

The  best  German  writers  were  advancing  steadily  along 
the  lines  of  psychological  insight.  They  had  a  profound 
comprehension  of  certain  emotional  moments,  and  were 
skilled  analysts  of  passion  while  it  lasts.  Many  isolated 
passages  could  be  selected  giving,  for  example,  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  fear  of  death,  the  gnawings  of  envy,  or  of 
overmastering  ambition,  and  so  on.  But  such  emotions  do 
not  possess  the  whole  of  life,  nor  is  human  character  made  up 
of  crises.  We  are  under  the  dominion  of  one  motive  after 
another,  or  of  two  conflicting  motives,  or  swayed  apparently 
by  mere  casual  impulse.  Novelists  only  admit  transience 
for  the  most  part  in  regard  to  the  one  passion  of  love.  Other 
ruling  passions  are  too  often  assumed  to  be  permanent  and 
all  pervading.  In  short,  it  is  commoner  to  draw  humours 
than  human  beings. 

German  literature,  then,  during  this  period,  was— like 
Germany  itself— rather  “on  the  make”  than  having 
achieved.  Looking  with  sympathy,  one  perceives  promise 
of  great  things  to  come,  but  the  actual  performance  was 
vitiated  by  one  striking  defect — a  want  of  faith  in  spiritual 
forces— to  which  I  shall  call  attention  continually  in  the 
following  pages. 
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THE  GERMAN  MIND 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  LANGUAGE 

English  children  enter,  as  a  rule,  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Foreigners  by  way  of  French.  Yet,  when  at  a  later  period, 
they  first  make  acquaintance  with  German,  it  is  a  common 
experience  that  the  natural  repulsion  felt  by  every  healthy 
person  towards  the  unknown  is  weaker  in  degree.  German 
has  had  an  actual  attraction  for  English  girls  at  any  rate, 
and,  more  recently,  for  English  boys,  since  it  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  pleasures  of  first  going  abroad.  And  many 
school  pupils,  who  have  struggled  for  years  to  get  their 
tongues  adapted  to  the  French  vocables,  have  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  German  with  comparative  ease.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  German  and  English  are  kindred 
tongues.  The  pronunciation  of  single  words  being  approxi¬ 
mately  correct,  we  can  attain  the  sentence  rhythm  with 
comparative  facility,  for  German  and  English  rhythms  in 
verse  and  prose  are  very  nearly  identical  one  with  another. 
Certain  single  words,  too,  such  as  “  Wald,”  “  Meer,” 
“  Liebe,”  appeal  after  very  brief  acquaintance  to  an  English 
ear,  with  an  association  of  poetry.  And,  later  on,  the 
cadences  of  Luther’s  Bible,  or  of  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  seem 
to  us  as  well-flavoured  as  their  English  equivalents.  And  so 
on  through  all  that  one  might  call  root-literature,  or  that 
which  is  based  on  the  most  universal  human  appeal. 

To  some  English  ears  indeed,  the  German  manner  of 
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speaking,  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  the  vowels,  and  the  scrap¬ 
ing  of  gutturals,  is  offensive,  and  we  prefer  our  own  glib  and 
indistinct  utterance  to  the  thoroughness  of  enunciation  which 
suggests,  like  over-elaboration  of  manner,  a  slight  want  of 
good-breeding.  In  this  regard,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
dialect  and  intonation  differ  widely  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  and  among  different  social  strata,  and  that  the  mere 
tourist  in  a  country  rarely  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
higher  social  types  and  modes  of  speech.  Nevertheless, 
before  1914,  the  English  of  all  classes  were  as  well  inclined 
to  fraternise  with  Germans  as  with  any  other  foreigners. 
And  though  closer  acquaintance  may  have  revealed  traits 
of  character  the  reverse  of  winning,  a  resolute  persistence 
might  have  penetrated  yet  further  into  hidden  depths  to 
which  the  exterior  on  neither  side  did  justice.  The  truth  is, 
that  one  may  err  by  endeavouring  to  know  a  people  before 
one  knows  their  language  and  literature.  The  direct  method, 
by  which  German  and  English  soldiers  have  become 
acquainted,  though  costly,  is  no  doubt  effective,  in  so  far  as 
character  is  concerned.  Tommy  and  Fritz,  having  fought 
and  shaken  hands,  are  ever  after  on  terms  that  preclude 
serious  misunderstandings.  But  for  civilians,  a  more  tortuous 
method  is  advisable.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  method  of  learning- 
first  the  books,  and  then  the  men  that  wrote  them.  Thus 
without  social  or  other  striving  we  arrive  at  once  at  the  best 
that  Germany  has  to  offer. 

To  speak  first,  then,  of  the  language.  It  must  be  owned  that 
a  most  favourable  estimate  includes  an  acknowledgment  of 
that  nimiety  which  Carlyle  so  happily  once  for  all  stigma¬ 
tised.  There  are  often  three  or  four  almost  indistinguishable 
synonyms  to  represent  an  idea — such  as  the  divisions  of  a 
complete  work,  the  despair  of  the  cataloguer,  who  has  to 
record  the  “Bande”  (volumes),  Abtheilung  (part),  Theil 
(section),  Abschnitt  (division),  and  so  on.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  such  words  is  the  defect,  however,  of  the  great  quality 
inherent  in  German  as  in  Greek,  of  fashioning  compound 
words  ad  infinitum.  The  pedant  presses  these  into  his 
service  with  an  unholy  joy,  but  the  able  writer  selects,  and 
enriches  thereby  his  style  and  vocabulary.  A  certain  heavi¬ 
ness  is  perhaps  also  due  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  German 
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language.  Borrowings  from  Latin,  French,  Greek  and  other 
sources,  have  of  course  affected  the  vocabulary,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  two  languages  were  actually 
struggling  for  mastery,  with  the  rich  result  that  we  obtained 
in  England  from  the  internecine  warfare  between  Norman- 
French  and  Anglo-Saxon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late 
achievement  of  political  unity  has  fostered  the  preservation 
of  dialects,  which  might  have  disappeared  under  other  con¬ 
ditions.  Even  now  the  ordinary  speech  of  educated  natives 
of  (say)  Baden  is  unintelligible  to  foreigners  well  read  in 
German  literature  and  accustomed  to  converse  with  North- 
Germans.  Kailyard  or  dialect  influence  is  in  evidence  too 
in  literature.  Several  of  Hauptmann’s  plays,  for  example, 
were  issued  first  in  his  native  Silesian  dialect,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Schriftsprache  (written  speech),  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
language  of  literature.  A  whole  series  of  peasant  or  dialect 
writings  from  Fritz  Reuter  onwards  might  well  form,  again, 
a  branch  of  study  by  themselves,  but  the  influence  of  slang 
or  dialect  upon  the  development  of  language,  however 
fascinating  a  subject,  must  not  detain  us.  Dialect  in  a  foreign 
literature  is,  however,  no  doubt  deterrent  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  it  is  disconcerting  even  to  an  expert  to  open  upon 
pages  of  peasant  talk,  which  may  be  couched  in  any  one  of 
a  score  of  extant  linguistic  varieties.  The  Roman  lettering 
indeed  is  now  becoming  almost  universal,  and  the  print, 
get-up,  and  appearance  generally  of  German  books  have 
vastly  improved  of  late  years.  Such  publishers  as  the  Insel- 
Verlag  at  Leipzig  have  emulated  English  book-producers 
with  regard  to  externals.  One  can  rarely,  however,  handle 
and  turn  over  a  German  book  merely  for  pleasure,  apart  from 
its  contents. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  for  our  neglect  of  German 
novels  and  plays  as  compared  with  French.  For  most  of  us 
German  literature  begins  and  ends  with  Goethe,  plus  a 
smattering  of  Schiller,  Lessing,  a  ballad  or  two  of  Uhland, 
or  a  few  of  Heine’s  lyrics.  The  debt  of  the  modern  world  to 
German  music  is  universally  recognised.  But  European  art 
and  literature,  as  well  as  European  music,  is  now  a  unity 
which  precludes  the  neglect  by  the  student  of  any  of  its 
component  parts.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible  to  point  to 
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one  single  great  German  writer  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  or  to  one  paramount  influence,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
admit  that  among  the  European  peoples  German  writers,  too, 
have  added  many  valuable  items  to  the  common  stock.  A 
well-read  man  should  be  aware  of  the  name  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  as  well  as  of  Anatole  France,  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler  as  well  as  of  D’Annunzio,  of  Wedekind  as  well 
as  of  Strindberg,  of  Ricarda  Huch  as  of  Tolstoi,  of 
Liliencron  as  of  Kipling,  though  the  names  thus  coupled 
together  are  neither  parallel  nor  comparable. 

The  songs  of  Germany,  set  to  noble  music,  are  indeed 
already  part  of  our  own  national  consciousness,  and  apart 
from  musical  setting,  German  poetry,  being  based  upon  the 
same  system  of  accent  and  prosody  as  our  own,  sounds  to 
us — otherwise  than  French  in  that  respect — like  poetry  !  It 
is  the  more  direct  method,  in  learning  German,  to  begin  with 
poetry,  which  is  briefer  and  more  lucid,  and  thence  to  tackle 
the  difficulties  of  connected  prose.  One  can  learn  German 
verse  by  heart,  and  quote  from  it,  with  a  sense  of  being  at 
home  in  the  stuff  as  well  as  the  sentiment.  The  two  nations 
hear  alike  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  the  sound  of  rhythmic 
language. 

To  few  Englishmen  indeed  is  it  given  to  converse  with 
ease  in  German.  When  one  gets  beyond  the  first  common¬ 
places  of  travel  and  table-h’hote,  and  can  say  “ Danke  schon,” 
or  “So!”  in  something  like  a  correct  intonation,  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  before  one  can  carry  on  a  discussion  of  the 
latest  novel  or  play,  or  any  other  current  topic  with  intelligent 
companions.  To  a  shy  race  like  ours  the  reading  of  a  foreign 
tongue  is  an  easier  task  than  the  speaking  it.  And  when  one 
has  once  attained  sufficient  mastery  to  read  a  few  pages 
without  a  dictionary,  the  battle  is  won.  Next  to  short  poems 
or  lyrics,  short  stories,  told  in  a  crisp,  brisk  fashion,  are  most 
to  be  recommended  for  beginners,  and  of  these  a  great  plenty 
exist.  One  no  longer  needs  to  wade  breathless  through  a 
ten-line  sentence,  of  which  one  loses  the  thread  long  before 
reaching  the  final  verb.  Modern  writers  have  changed  all 
that,  and  in  many  other  respects  besides  its  comparative 
facility  for  foreign  understandings,  the  modern  style  of 
story-telling  and  of  composition  is  superior.  Felix  Salten, 
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Max  Dauthendey,  Anselma  Heine,  to  mention  only  a  few 
conspicuous  talents,  have  each  produced  masterpieces  in  this 
genre,  while  hosts  of  lesser  writers  turn  out  readable  short 
stories  ( Novellen )  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year.  From  the  poorest  of  these  some  improvement  in 
vocabulary  may  be  gained,  or  even  some  insight  into  manners 
and  customs,  while  the  best  are  models  of  style.  Next  after 
these  preliminaries  is  the  being  able  to  follow,  in  the  theatre, 
after  previous  reading,  such  modern  comedies  as  Das 
Konzert,  Alt-Heidelberg,  Literatur.  These  contain  the 
current  conversational  phrases,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
argot,  and  are  of  course  the  most  direct  introduction  to  actual 
interchange  of  remark.  Conversation  comes  of  itself,  when 
one  has  once  learnt  to  follow  such  lively  talk  spoken  on  the 
stage.  And  finally,  by  conversation  that  can  be  called  such, 
reaT  first-hand  acquaintance  with  native  types  may  be 

attained.  u 

At  first  hearing,  the  German  language  seems  to  lend  itselt 

more  readily  to  the  tones  of  sentiment,  pathos,  or  tragedy. 
Only  after  considerable  study  can  one  enter  into  the  Peculiar 
characteristics  of  its  humorous  turn.  The  irony  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  itself  the  climax  of  many  an  earlier  prototype,  is 
reproduced  by  less  imposing  figures  and  re-echoes  in  one 
form  or  another  in  later  Lustspiele  (farces)  and  Komoedien 
(comedies).  The  sly  smile  of  the  deutsche  Michel  (the  Ger¬ 
man  Michael),  the  peasant  whose  slow  wits  make  him  t  e 
butt  of  the  townsman,  but  whose  shrewdness  saves  him  from 
pitfalls,  must  find  us  appreciative  witnesses,  if  we  are  to 
enter  fully  into  the  national  consciousness.  A  little  carefu 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  written  dialect  in  which 
humorous  pieces  of  this  kind  are  written  will  often  make  clear 
what  appears  at  first  sight  hopelessly  unintelligible.  To  read 
peasant  talk  is  not  difficult,  though  a  real  linguistic  talent  is 
necessary  to  understand  it  when  spoken.  To  sum  up,  an 
Englishman,  taking  his  courage  in  both  hands,  and  following 
the  course  I  suggest,  will  find  himself  amply  rewarded  m  the 
knowledge  of  a  language,  already  become  a  splendid  instru¬ 
ment,  and  upon  which  those  who  have  fashioned  it,  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  compose  more  and  more  beautifully. 
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By  listening  attentively  to  the  melodies  and  cadences 
invented  by  them  in  prose  and  verse,  we  may  set  our  own 
minds  attune  to  theirs. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  I 

THE  LANGUAGE 

Luther’s  Bible.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in 
1522,  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1534. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  The  fairy  tales  of  the  brothers  Jacob  (1785- 
1863)  and  Wilhelm  Grimm  (1786-1859)  were  published  under  the  title 
Kinder  und  Haus  Marchen  (1812-15).  “  No  Romantic  book  is,  at  the 

present  day,  more  living  than  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.” — ("  History  of 
German  Literature,”  by  J.  G.  Robertson,  Blackwood,  1902.) 

Dialects.  Vide  “  Short  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,” 
by  Emil  Trechmann.  Macmillan,  1891— (Translated,  etc.,  from 
Professor  Behagel’s  ”  Deutsche  Sprache.”) 

Arthur  Schnitzler.  See  below.  Chap.  VIII. 

Wedekind.  See  below.  Chaps.  VIII  and  IX. 

Ficarda  Huch.  See  below,  Chaps.  VIII  and  XV. 

Liliencron.  See  below,  Chap.  XVI. 

Poetry,  e.g.  Deutsche  Lyrik  in  the  “Golden  Treasury  Series.” 

Felix  Salten.  See  below.  Chap.  IX. 

Max  Dauthendey.  Author  of  Die  ewige  Hochzeit,  etc. 

Anselma  Heine.  See  below,  Chap.  VIII.,  e.g.  “  Vom  Markte  der 
Liebe.” 

Das  Konzert.  See  below,  Chap.  IX. 

Alt  Heidelberg.  The  popular  play  (1898)  by  W.  Meyer-Forster 
(b.  1862). 

Literatur.  A  one-act  play  by  Arthur  Schnitzler. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FATHERLAND 

“Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?” 
said  the  poet  of  the  War  of  Freedom,  in  words  that  every 
German  child  sings  almost  before  it  can  speak.  And  he  asks 
again  :  — 

“  Ist’s  Preussenland  ?  Ist’s  Baierland? 

Ist’s  Land  der  Schweizen  ?  Ist’s  Tyrol?” 

(What  is  the  German’s  Fatherland?  Is  it  Prussia,  or 
Bavaria?  Is  it  the  land  of  the  Swiss?  Or  Tyrol?) 

And  finally  :  — 

“Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland? 

So  nenne  mir  das  grosse  Land  ! 

Gewiss  ist  es  das  Oesterreich, 

An  Ehren  und  an  Siegen  reieh  ! 

O  nein,  O  nein, 

Sein  Vaterland  muss  grosser  sein. 

. 

Das  ganze  Deutschland  soli  es  sein  ! 

(What  is,  etc.  .  .  .  Then  name  me  the  great  land ! 
Surely  it  must  be  Austria,  rich  in  honours  and  victories  !  Oh 
no,  Oh  no!  His  fatherland  must  be  greater  still.  .  •  .  It 

should  be  the  whole  of  Germany  !) 

And  the  whole  of  Germany  is  wherever  the  German 
tongue  is  spoken,  and  wherever  hymns  are  sung  to  God  in 
German. 
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That  a  common  language  is  a  bond  of  political  union  is 
self-evident.  And  in  studying  literature,  we  regard  language 
as  the  bond  of  unity,  and  disregard  whatever  militates 
against  its  unifying  influence.  For  example,  the  literature  of 
America  or  of  Australia  can  hardly  be  thought  of  apart  from 
the  parent  English  stem.  And  likewise  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  does  indeed  include  the  whole  of  Germany,  in 
the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Arndt.  Though  his  Pan-German 
aspirations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  since  Switzerland  and 
Austria  are  not  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  us 
Austrian  and  Swiss  writers  are  as  interpretative  of  the 
German  mind  as  are  those  of  Bavaria,  Saxony  or  Prussia, 
and  their  books  are  an  equal  heritage  with  the  Saxon  and 
Bavarian  for  German  youth  all  the  world  over.  Love  of  the 
Fatherland  is  a  sentiment  not  only  felt  by,  but  inculcated 
upon,  every  child  born  within  the  limits  of  the  Carpathians 
and  the  German  Ocean.  Patriotic  sentiment,  of  the  genuine 
sort,  is  perhaps  not  often  based  upon  love  for  a  political 
entity.  It  is  rather  the  attachment  to  a  special  spot  which  is 
full  of  pleasing  associations.  Thus  when  we  hunger  for 
England,  in  foreign  climes,  we  are  really  pining  for  London, 
or — it  may  be — for  Oxford,  or  even  Birmingham,  or  perhaps 
lor  some  remote  village  not  named  on  any  map.  Germans 
who  are  still  conscious  of  lately  re-organised  political 
divisions,  have  more  of  this  local  patriotism  than  the  wider 
sort  which  regards  Prussia,  Frankfurt  or  Munich  with  equal 
affection.  This  is  evident  in  their  literature.  If  one  opens  a 
treatise  or  brochure  of  German  literature,  one  finds  chapters  or 
sections  headed  "The  Prussian  Poets,”  or  "The  Gottingen 
Bund,  The  Swabian  School,”  "The  Heidelberg  Roman¬ 
ticists,”  "  Literature  in  Austria,”  and  soon.  And  these  terms 
mean  something  more  than  our  parallel  descriptions  of  "  Lake 
poets  ”or"  Cockney  writers.”  Coming  to  modern  times,  such 
local  patriotism  has  been  oftentimes  exploited  unworthily  for 
commercial  purposes.  Their  Heimatkunst  ["  cultivation  for 
art’s  sake  of  one’s  native  place,”]  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  what  we  call  the  Kailyard  habit,  with  all  its  charm,  in  the 
best  instances,  and  with  all  its  false  and  peddling  preoccupa¬ 
tions  in  the  w'orst.  The  hireling  writer  who  lays  bare  the 
peculiarities  of  his  birthplace  for  the  amusement  of  strangers 
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is  as  one  who  should  caricature  his  own  mother.  Such 
ghouls  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England. 
But  there  are  others  who  must  needs  utter,  in  verse  or  story, 
the  passion  that  is  in  them  for  the  mountain,  forest,  city  or 
sea  that  their  infant  eyes  first  looked  upon.  Or,  again,  the 
aesthetic  possibilities  of  special  social  strata,  or  a  special 
setting  to  human  life,  appeal  more  to  one  man  than  to 
another,  and  so  we  have  sea-scapes,  landscapes,  and  street- 
scapes  in  fiction,  from  which  we  learn  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  Fatherland.  Many  of  the  best  authors  are  for  such  worthy 
reasons  associated  with  particular  districts.  Naturally,  the 
big  towns  absorb  a  number  of  young  writers  into  their 
enchantment.  Berlin,  in  particular,  has  begun  to  act 
magnetically  for  aspiring  genius,  with  something  of  the 
attraction  of  London  or  Paris. 

Its  streets  and  public  places  form  the  background  of  many 
notable  novels,  and  its  attractions  and  idiosyncracies  are 
borne  witness  to  in  admirable  super-journalistic  sketches. 
Next,  perhaps,  in  favour,  comes  Munich,  the  home  of  many 
artists  and  literary  men.  And  Vienna,  of  course,  claims 
equal  affection  from  Austrian  writers.  The  love  of  the 
Grossstadt,  however,  which  many  regard  as  a  mere  modern 
disease,  is  certainly  not  so  universal  as  the  love  of  nature, 
the  very  word  “  Wald  ”  (forest),  as  pronounced  by  a  German, 
has  an  infinite  suggestion  of  the  forest-spell  that  many 
writers  have  spent  themselves  in  trying  to  express.  These 
forests,  where  strangers  as  well  as  natives  are  free  to  wander, 
subject  only  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  for  the 
common  good,  still  cover  an  immense  acreage  of  the  Father- 
land. 

.Some  modern  writers  have  wonderfully  caught  and  con¬ 
veyed  in  their  style  the  monotone  of  the  forest,  and  have  left 
an  abiding  impression  of  green  woods,  golden  sunlight, 
dropping  autumn  leaves. 

“  Is  the  forest  full  of  poetry  ?”  says  one.  “  Yes,  it  is;  but 
not  more  so  than  every  other  living  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  beyond  measure  poetical,  it  is  only  beyond  measure 
beautiful.  Poets  love  to  seek  out  the  forest,  because  it  is  so 
peaceful,  and  one  can  lie  under  the  trees  and  compose  one’s 
verses.  Many  a  good  poem  gets  finished  that  way.  The 
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forest  plays  a  large  part  in  the  verses  of  poets,  and  that  makes 
some  otherwise  perfectly  prosaic  persons  think  themselves 
obliged  to  reverence  and  respect  it  as  something  unusually 
poetic.  .  .  .  The  forest  is  and  remains  nevertheless  just  the 
fresh,  untroubled  forest.  .  .  .  Poets  certainly  love  it,  and 
painters,  too,  and  all  good  fellows,  but  especially  all  lovers  ! 
It  is  the  forest  that  one  loves,  and  not  the  poetry  in  it.” 

Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  novel  in  which  a  forest  scene 
does  not  play  some  part,  which  reminds  us  how  near  in  actual 
physical  distance,  as  well  as  in  affection,  some  kind  of  wood¬ 
land  scenery  is  to  almost  every  German,  even  those  whose 
lot  casts  them  into  the  big  towns.  A  paternal  government 
has  provided  convenient  outlets  for  city  dwellers,  whence  on 
holiday  occasions  they  may  escape,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to 
the  beer  and  freedom  of  the  woodland  restaurant.  And 
perhaps  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  love  of  the  Father- 
land,  if  one  should  truly  analyse  it,  is  centred  in  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  just  such  a  restaurant,  where  children  are  first  taken 
by  the  paterfamilias,  where  the  young  man  meets  his  friends, 
and  later  his  ”  Schatz,”  until  at  length  he  ”  ranges  himself,” 
settles  down  and  becomes  a  paterfamilias  in  his  turn.  But  at 
every  step,  the  rustling  of  the  forest  and  the  sweet  scent  of  its 
leaves  sounds  in  his  ears  and  penetrates  his  soul. 

The  sea-board  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  expanse  which  our 
neighbours  call  the  German  Ocean,  is  also  part  of  the 
national  consciousness  of  the  seafaring  population,  which, 
though  proportionately  small,  is  hardy  and  adventurous  like 
our  own.  There  is  a  lure  of  the  sea  to  those  who  dwell  within 
sound  of  its  waters,  and  seafaring  men  as  well  as  peasants 
are  the  heroes  of  novelists  born  on  the  coast.  Sea-scapes  of 
ships  looming  through  the  mist,  shipwrecks  in  which  one 
almost  tastes  the  salt  water,  and  other  scenes  of  fishermen 
and  sailors  in  less  alarming  conditions  are  rendered  by  the 
German  Pierre  Loti  (Gustav  Frennsen)  with  masterly  pre¬ 
cision.  This  writer’s  popularity  is  due  no  doubt  in  part  to 
his  faithful  portraiture  of  the  West  Holstein  district,  where 
(at  the  coast-village  of  Barit)  he  was  born  in  1865.  He  is  a 
lover,  too,  of  landscape,  and  speaks  of  the  coast  scenery  of 
the  Baltic  with  equal  sincerity  and  tenderness.  Of  other 
districts  or  towns  associated  with  special  names,  we  learn  to 
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know  the  Rhine  and  the  Eiffel  district  (Lower  Rhine  hills 
and  valleys)  from  Clara  Viebig,  Bavaria  from  Ludwig 
Thoma,  Pommerania  from  Hans  Hoffmann,  Styria  from  P. 
Roseggar,  Weimar  from  Helene  Bohlau.  The  scenery  in 
which  these  writers  place  their  figures  is  part  and  parcel  of 
their  own  consciousness,  and  hence  is  interwoven  uncon¬ 
sciously  into  the  textureof  their  stories.  The  Germany  which 
awoke  in  1870  and  found  herself  united  has  still  a  long  way  to 
go  before  she  reaches  that  absolute  sense  of  oneness  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  in  England  for  many  centuries.  The 
varied  history  of  localities  has  left  its  mark  everywhere,  and 
forms  for  a  stranger  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  great  Hansa  towns,  such  as  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  the 
little  Resident  (royal  residence)  towns  such  as  Weimar,  the 
seats  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne  or  Trier,  each  have  their 
special  features  written  not  only  in  monuments  of  stone,  but 
in  the  habits  and  customs,  and  the  character  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Many  writers  have  dwelt  with  fondness  upon  the  great 
trading  cities,  which  were  almost  States  in  themselves.  For 
example,  Thomas  Mann  (b.  at  Liibeck  1875)  gives  in  his 
great  novel  Buddenbrooks  an  unsurpassable  picture  of  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  old  Hansa  town,  probably  Liibeck 
itself,  in  which  his  characters  live,  of  its  fine  old  Stadthaus 
(Guildhall),  its  burgher  mansions,  and  narrow  market  streets, 
and  of  the  inner  courtyard  where  the  merchant  princes 
passed  to  and  fro  from  home  to  business.  But  of  all  vivid 
topography  in  recent  writing,  perhaps  the  best  are  the  thumb¬ 
nail  sketches  in  Lily  Braun’s  Memoiren  einer  Socialistin. 
This  novel,  which  is  practically  an  autobiography,  has  for  its 
heroine  the  daughter  of  a  Prussian  officer,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  career  is  quartered  in  Berlin,  Augsburg,  Niirnberg, 
Munster,  Aachen,  Brandenburg,  Schwerin,  etc.  Of  each  of 
these  cities,  Lily  Braun  gives  in  a  few  telling  phrases  the 
outward  aspect  as  they  appeared  to  young  eyes  from  which 
nothing  escaped  in  the  years  between  1870  and  1880. 

Apart  from  its  other  manifold  merits,  this  book  conveys  an 
extraordinary  impression  of  the  variety  of  outward  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  due  to  the  varied  origin  of  German  towns  and 
the  varied  forms  of  government  under  which  they  developed. 
Externals  and  inhabitants  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another, 
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and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  Germany,  almost  more  than 
in  any  other  country,  one  finds  primeval  conditions  and  ways 
of  thought  side  by  side  as  it  were  with  the  latest  modern 
refinements.  The  restless,  unsatisfied  nature  of  Lily  Braun’s 
heroine,  Alix  Brandt,”  absorbs  with  delight  every  fresh 
view.  She  has  the  artist’s  eye  for  salient  features.  Take,  for 
example,  the  picture  of  Miinster  (Vol.  I.,  p.  352)  :  — 

It  was  a  late  autumn  evening,  as  we  approached  Munster; 
a  forest  of  towers  stood  out  black  against  a  deep  violet  sky. 
Through  twilight  streets,  in  which  grey  figures  glided  about 
here  and  there,  we  reached  the  inn  with  its  vaulted  entrance 
hall,  and  its  stone  staircase,  whose  steps  were  hollowed  bv 
the  tread  of  centuries  of  passing  feet. 

“  Early  in  the  morning  a  deep  sound  like  distant  thunder 
roused  me;  gradually  it  swelled  louder  and  louder,  and  a 
choir  of  clear  tones  intermingled;  it  was  the  bells  of  Munster, 
calling  to  matins.  Long,  long  after  they  ceased  to  chime, 
the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  rock  with  the  secret  rin<^ 
and  sway  of  the  bells. 


"  1  lo°ked  eagerly  out  through  the  narrow,  grated  window. 
I  saw  a  broad  street,  surrounded  by  high-gabled  houses, 
richly  decorated  with  carved  foliage  and  crowned  with 
pinnacles;  each  self-contained,  marking  its  severance  from 
neighbours  by  its  towering  spire.  But  below,  all  these  build¬ 
ings  were  bound  together  by  vaulted  arcades,  whose  broad 
arches  reposed  upon  vast  and  mighty  columns.  I  seemed  to 
get  a  deep  insight  through  this  picture  into  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
man  burgher  life.  How  it  rested  upon  community  and 
mutual  protection  as  a  strong  foundation,  while  the  unity  and 
self-dependence  of  the  family  rose  clear  and  sharp  above. 
How  rich  must  have  been  that  much  decried  dark  age,  which 
found  such  marvellous  and  harmonious  forms  for  the  content 
and  significance  of  life !  .  .  .  Would  not  now  the  gates 
below  in  the  street  open  and  let  forth  pious  persons  to  pray 
at  the  early  mass-women  in  long,  rich  garments,  with  pearl- 
embroidered  girdles,  their  hair  neatly  veiled,  a  richly-bound 
prayerbook  in  their  hands— men  with  gay,  slashed  doublet 
and  nodding  plumes  in  their  caps?  I  waited  jn  vain.  Only 
a  few  women,  in  those  colourless  clothes,  which  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  discovered  to  suit  the  monotonous 
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style  of  its  barrack  towns,  disappeared  behind  the  church 
towers.  I  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  window,  vexed  at 
the  broken  charm,  when  my  glance  was  once  more  arrested 
a  troop  of  grey  nuns  turned  out  of  the  narrow  lane  opposite 
without  a  sound  :  the  tops  of  their  hoods  trembled  in  the  wind 
of  dawn ;  close  pressed  together  they  moved  forwards  with 
noiseless  tread — a  string  of  strayed  night  birds,  who  crept 
along  as  if  fearing  daylight,  until  the  grim  church  door  closed 
behind  them  and  swallowed  them  up  in  its  grim  grasp.  And 
then  the  street  was  empty  as  before. 

“  Our  first  walk  that  same  morning  was  to  our  future 
home  :  the  former  convent  of  the  Augustinian  nuns,  which 
had  been  subject  for  almost  four  hundred  years  to  the  severe 
rules  of  the  penitent  nuns,  before  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
godless,  sabre-rattling  Prussian  statesmanship.  Before  the 
wide-stretching  grey  house  with  its  thick  walls  and  tiny 
windows,  stood,  half  hidden  behind  two  mighty  linden  trees, 
the  ancient  gloomy  Servatii  church ;  the  high  garden  walls  of 
the  Erbdrosten  palace — one  of  the  countless  splendid 
mansions  of  the  Westphalian  nobility — enclosed  the  narrow 
square  behind  it.  I  entered  hesitatingly  the  broad,  flagged 
entrance  hall  of  our  house;  the  loud  explanatory  tones  of  the 
official  who  conducted  us,  made  upon  me  the  same  painful 
impression  as  the  voices  of  all  those  servitors  of  churches, 
galleries  and  castles,  who  seem  to  be  destined  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preserving  the  visitor  against  too  deep  an  emotion. 
I  remained  alone  behind  the  others.  It  was  a  warm  August 
day  outside,  the  sun  was  flooding  the  great  steps,  but  it  could 
not  penetrate  to  the  rooms;  here  breathed  only  the  heavy, 
cold  air  of  a  vault  upon  which  no  ray  of  sunshine  has  ever 
fallen. 

“  All  the  dwelling  rooms  lay  to  the  north — no  warm  greet¬ 
ing  of  alluring  life  might  touch  the  nuns  whose  cells  had  been 
here.  One  of  these  might  have  served  the  most  pious  of  all 
as  an  abode.  It  looked  out  upon  a  minute  court-yard; 
directly  opposite,  almost  within  reach  of  an  outstretched  arm, 
one  could  see  the  lofty  Gothic  windows  of  the  cloister  chapel, 
in  whose  dilapidated  panes  the  tortured  features  of  a  holy 
martyr  were  yet  recognisable.  ‘  Here  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  is  walled  up,’  I  heard  the  conductor  explaining  in  the 
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distance;  people  say  that  the  nuns  still  wander  round  here 

by  night,  and  scratch  against  the  walls,  because  the  wav  is 
closed.’  ” 

In  other  parts  of  the  book  she  dwells  with  delight  on  the 
mountain,  lake,  woodland,  or  pure  country  scenery  of 
Bavaria  or  of  North  Germany. 

The  New  and  Old  Germany,  which  jostle  each  other  in  her 
representation,  are  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  author 
herself.  She  is  a  democrat  by  conviction,  and  an  aristocrat 
by  preference  and  instinct.  To  the  end  the  lure  of  the  Father- 
land  in  its  outward  and  ancient  beauty  is  struggling  within 
her  to  drown  the  cry  of  its  woe-ridden  modern  victims.  That 
she  has  preserved  in  these  word-pictures  much  that  even 
since  (hey  were  written  has  probably  been  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  to  us  strangers  a  gift  for  which  we  may  be  duly 
thankful.  J 
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Poet  of  the  war  of  freedom.  E.  M.  Arndt,  1769-1860. 
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Munich,  cf.  O.  J.  Bierbaum,  G.  Q.  Knoop,  etc. 
Vienna.  cf.  Arthur  Schnitzler,  passim  • 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  Fatherland,  spoiling  the  fair  valleys  of  the  Rhine  with 
smoky  factory  chimneys,  and  overlaying  the  antiquities  of 
such  places  of  historic  renown  as,  e.g.,  Niirnberg,  has,  of 
course,  profoundly  modified  the  character  and  outlook  of  the 
German  people.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  which  made  Gernany,  from  a  loose  collection 
of  States  into  a  closely  united  Empire,  and  which  amalga¬ 
mated  into  one  nation  many  diversely  thinking  and  speaking 
tribes,  was  the  most  potent  cause  of  that  industrial  progress, 
which  in  the  long  run  has  perhaps  signified  more  historically 
than  even  the  military  triumph  of  1870.  The  development 
of  Germany  on  the  military  side  was,  long  before  the  fatal 
year  of  1914,  patent  to  the  whole  world.  But  the  subtle 
changes  which  brought  about  a  plutocracy  and  a  capitalist 
community,  with  all  its  inevitable  accompaniments  of  the 
exchange  of  town  for  country  life,  of  the  grim  artisan  for  the 
picturesque  labourer,  of  the  squalid  city  slum  for  the  pleasant 
rural  cottage,  have  only  gradually  and  step  by  step  entered 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  search,  however,  for  causes.  Suffice  it,  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  industrial  development  did  actually  proceed 
in  Germany  on  much  the  same  lines,  and  with  much  the 
same  results,  as  in  England,  only  (roughly  speaking)  about 
a  generation  later.  Thus  some  of  the  misfortunes  that  over¬ 
took  us  in  its  train  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  foreseen  and 
provided  against  by  a  paternal  government,  while  the 
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workers  themselves  had  learnt  something  from  the  spectacle 
of  industrial  strife  in  England.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  alieady  before  1870  the  proletariat  had  received  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
class  consciousness  of  artisans  earlier  and  more  highly 
developed  than  among  our  own  illiterates.  Socialism,  even 
to  this  day,  suggests  something  "  continental  ”  to  an  English 
ear,  and  Socialism  as  a  creed  and  a  movement  was  going 
strong  in  Germany,  before  the  Fabian  Society  was  heard 
of,  or  a  British  Labour  Party  had  come  into  existence. 

Naturally  we  find  among  writers  as  much  divergence  of 
opinion  on  these  topics  as  there  are  parties  in  the  State.  It 
is  the  province  of  literature  proper  to  record  rather  than  to 
comment,  but  we  can  trace  in  the  novels  of  the  period  the 
complete  history  of  the  social  change,  set  down  in  some  cases 
without  arriere-pensee ,  the  subject  being  selected  for  its 
intrinsic  interest,  while  in  others  the  writer  more  or  less 
clearly  shews  his  own  penchant,  in  favour  of  the  new  or  the 
old  Germany  respectively.  Thus,  for  example,  novelists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  epoch  are  still  extolling  the  solid  virtues 
of  the  old  mercantile  houses,  of  the  great,  almost  aristocratic 
families  of  the  Hansa  towns.  A  little  later,  the  decadence 
of  the  same  families  is  indicated  and  their  supplanting  bv 
parvenus  (Jews  or  otherwise)  with  new-fangled  commercial 
methods.  Regretfully,  or  with  an  assumption  of  detachment, 
the  narrator  depicts  the  ramifications  of  the  commercial  clans' 
their  varied  types,  from  pompous  "  Dombeys  ”  to  degenerate 
profligates,  undermined  by  luxury,  or  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  for  which  wealth  gives  leisure.  The  merchant  prince 
of  the  mediaeval  type  develops,  as  the  novelist  bears  witness, 
into  the  model  employer,  who  desires  to  include  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  happy  faces  among  the  ingredients  of  his  own  pros¬ 
perity.  Large-scale  production,  of  the  Sunlight  Soap  order, 
and  large-scale  distribution,  on  the  Bon  Marche  or  Selfridge 
pattern,  appeal  to  the  class  of  writers  whose  emotions  are 
stirred  by  Alps  rather  than  by  Gogmagogs.  If,  as  lovers  of 
t  te  picturesque,  they  regret  the  disappearance  of  manv  a 

kf™Ut-^  Spot’  tlieir  admiratlon  for  the  great  national  virtue  of 
Tuchtigkeit  ”  (strenuousness),  and  pride  in  their  own 
unexampled  progress  in  commerce  and  science,  outweigh 
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almost  every  other  consideration.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
attitude  of  the  average  German  writer,  whom  we  may  take  as 
representing  the  average  bourgeois  opinion.  If  we  discern 
on  the  one  hand  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  Devil  of  Megalomania, 
who  is  for  ever  enticing  us  to  confound  the  big  with  the  great, 
we  must  also  admit  that  steadfast  acceptance  of  the  reality, 
of  the  accomplished  and  undeniable  fact,  which,  with  the 
advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  has  become  an  inherent  part 
of  the  German  mind. 

Such  lamentation  as  was  poured  forth  by  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris  during  the  corresponding  period  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  in  England  finds  little  echo  in  Germany 
among  popular  writers.  If  we  consider  that  aesthetic  regret 
for  the  loss  of  beauty  went  side  by  side  in  the  English 
writers  with  regret  for  the  loss  of  individual  character  and 
energy,  we  shall  be  the  less  surprised.  For,  in  theory  at 
least,  we  still  have  a  value  for  the  individual,  while  several 
generations  of  military  discipline  have  schooled  the  German 
to  regard  himself  as  first  and  foremost  a  member  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  body — the  State.  Germans  may  indeed  claim,  with 
some  justification,  that  they  pointed  out  first  the  way  of 
completely  identifying' the  interests  of  one  with  the  interests 
of  all,  of  merging  each  individual  in  a  larger  whole,  and 
though  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  doctrine  have  proved  highly 
distasteful  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  have  been  constrained 
perforce  to  follow  in  their  steps.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  as  we  shall  see,  the  two  countries  were  constantly 
approximating.  The  novelists  of  whom  I  speak  bear 
testimony,  oftentimes  ungrudging,  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  English,  i.e.,  of  individualistic  methods  in  business.  Their 
heroes  visit  Manchester  or  Birmingham  as  students  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  apprentices  in  the  big  business  houses,  and 
occasionally  return  with  an  English  wife.  But  a  corporate 
feeling  for  the  factory,  or  the  emporium,  whose  success 
depends  upon  the  efforts  of  each  one  of  the  underlings,  is 
assumed  to  be  a  virtue  in  itself,  discontent  is  shown  to  be  in 
the  main  due  to  poor  work,  rather  than  to  poor  wages  or  bad 
conditions,  though  the  wise  employer  is  cautioned  against 
the  greed  or  fraud  of  managers  of  departments,  foremen  and 
forewomen  and  the  like.  Success  covers  a  multitude  of 
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sins.  An  employer,  otherwise  unimpeachably  honourable, 
promotes  an  infamous  marriage  in  order  to  save  the  “  firm 
from  the  ill  effects  of  his  own  wife’s  disgraceful  conduct. 
This  coiip  is  apparently  condoned,  or  even  admired  by  the 
author.  Though  such  an  incident  may  only  occur  in  a 
second-rate  novel,  it  is,  I  think,  symptomatic.  Whether 
from  the  frankly  conservative  standpoint,  which  reckons 
those  in  authority  to  be  placed  there  on  their  own  merit, 
or  from  the  view  of  what  Mr.  Wells  calls  the  resentful 
employee,  something  less  than  perfect  uprightness  seems  to 
be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  business  connections.  It  is 
natural  and  human,  the  German  seems  to  say,  to  forestall 
and  over-reach,  and  so  only  we  keep  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
law,  it  is  surely  permissible.  There  is  a  fine  shade  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  acknowledgment  of  powerful  temptation 
and  the  assumption  that  it  is  inevitable  to  succumb.  It  may 
be  part  of  English  hypocrisy  to  uphold  in  words  a  higher 
standard,  and  yet  one  cannot  but  think  the  recognition  of 
certain  “thou  shalt  nots  ’’  has  a  stimulating,  if  not  a  deter- 
renteffect.  Plodding  industry,  efficiency  and  determination  to 
succeed,  to  get  “  on  ”  even  more  than  to  get  “  honour  ”  seem 
to  be  the  ideals  upheld  by  the  common  ruck  of  German 
novelists.  The  chief  has  the  will  to  conquer,  the  subordi¬ 
nates  are  disciplined  in  subordination,  and  the  whole 
business  is  organised  towards  an  end  which  is  not  after  all 
perhaps  in  itself  worth  while.  The  picture  is  unattractive, 
but  we  ought  to  recall  the  material  paradise  that  arose  before 
the  inward  eyes  of  Englishmen  from  1830  (sav)  onwards, 
before  pronouncing  harshly.  Spotless  probity  pays,  and 
partly  because  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  English  boys  have 
been  instructed  to  be  honest.  The  emphasis  in  the  ethics  of 
the  German  hero  of  fiction  is  placed  slightly  more  upon 
industry  than  upon  probity,  and  there  is  an  undoubted 
significance  in  the  fine  shade  of  difference.  Germans  postu¬ 
late  a  faulty  human  being  to  start  with,  and  their  misgivings 
are  more  concerned  with  the  system  than  the  individual. 
Given  perfect  organisation  and  machinery  adapted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  and  other  desirable  things  will  follow.  They 
perceive,  for  example,  the  inhumanity  of  large-scale  under¬ 
takings,  and  are  alert  for  solutions  and  remedies.  But 
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writers  of  fiction  appear  to  be  chiefly  struck  and  fascinated 
by  the  contemplation  of  bigness.  They  leave  to  professional 
politicians  or  to  the  articulate  among  the  workers  themselves 
investigation  into  the  real  roots  of  evils. 

This  criticism,  which  I  put  forward  tentatively,  applies  only 
to  what  may  be  called  legitimate  commerce  and  industry. 
High  finance  where  commerce  is  tempted  into  the  region  of 
speculation  wears  a  more  sinister  aspect,  and  wicked  specu¬ 
lators  are  shown  up  as  the  monsters  they  really  are.  The 
heroes  of  this  type  are  surrounded  with  little  of  the  glamour 
that  enhaloes  such  figures  as  Cecil  Rhodes  and  other 
Napoleons  of  industry  in  English  or  American  imagination. 
When  the  German  forsakes  his  true  path  of  steady  plodding, 
it  would  appear,  by  his  own  showing,  that  he  degenerates 
rapidly  into  callous  villainy,  unredeemed  by  those  lightning 
flashes  of  genius  that  incline  one  to  forgive  bandits  of  all 
sorts,  and  especially  to  admire  the  rogue  who  does  his 
roguery  on  a  really  colossal  scale.  Possibly  this  impression 
is  due  to  something  heavily  laden  in  their  literary  equipment, 
which  tells  all  the  more  when  they  seek  to  give  a  grandiose 
effect.  However  it  may  be,  charm  is  noticeably  absent 
from  the  fictitious  speculator.  One  cannot  enjoy,  for 
example,  the  Marquis  of  Keith  in  Wedekind’s  play  of  that 
title,  as  one  enjoys  Barry  Lyndon  or  (say)  Quisante,  or  the 
hero  in  The  God  in  the  Car.  The  fraudulent,  or  sanguine 
speculator  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  Micawber  type,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  met  with,  pleasantly  diverse,  though  obviously 
derived  from  his  prototype,  and  hence,  of  course,  not  without 
attraction. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  or  the  merely 
disinterested  spectator.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  present 
social  conditions  are  viewed  from  the  underside.  When,  in 
happier  days,  one  discussed  with  Germans  such  questions  as 
Democracy,  or  the  problems  of  poverty,  the  representative  of 
each  nation  was  wont  to  claim  for  his  own  side  superior  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Englishman,  for  example,  would  point  out 
that  with  us  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  been  parallel  with 
the  Growth  of  Democracy  or  the  gradual  extension  of  a  share 
in  government  to  ever  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  the 
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governed.  We  had  indeed  assumed  that  the  absorption  of 
small  concerns  into  big  ones,  and  the  replacement  of  men  by 
machines  would  be — in  the  long  run — all  to  the  advantage  of 
the  workers,  to  their  greater  political  freedom  as  well  as  to 
their  material  prosperity.  The  German  was  easily  able  to 
retort  upon  us  the  constant  and  increasing  disgrace  of  our 
slums,  the  obvious  signs  of  poverty  in  our  streets  as  com¬ 
pared  with  his  own,  and  even  claimed  in  the  general  dealings 
of  man  with  man.  a  truer  feeling  for  democracy  in  his  own 
country  than  in  ours.  And  one  may  freely  admit  the  truth  of 
each  diagnosis,  if  we  speak  candidly  not  within  hearing  one 
of  another.  Socialism  as  a  creed,  and  a  body  of  formulated 
doctrine  had  undoubtedly  made  more  headway  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  though  we  were  beginning  to  catch  up 
on  our  own  lines,  and  bv  our  own  method  of  muddling 
through  and  patchwork  legislation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
German  Government,  which  claimed  its  subjects  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  had  already  enunciated 
one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Socialism  as  it  were  inad¬ 
vertently,  while  English  workmen,  by  combination,  or  in 
some  cases,  by  mere  lucky  chance,  here  and  there  had  secured 
better  conditions  for  themselves  than  their  comrades  of  the 
International.  What  remained  in  both  countries,  which  we 
were  each  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit,  was  an  obstinate 
residuum  of  poverty,  that  has,  so  far,  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  social  reformers,  both  above  and  below.  With  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  new  class  of  millionaires,  the  submergence  of 
the  tenth,  or  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  non-millionaire 
humanity  becomes  ever  more  pronounced.  Possiblv  even 
the  organised  workers  become  more,  rather  than  less  enslaved 
to  capitalists.  Certainly,  the  organisation  of,  and  especially 
the  speeding  up  of  industry  pushes  further  down  the 
weaklings  who  are  unable  to  make  terms  for  themselves  in  the 
general  struggle.  These  are  almost  invariably  inarticulate. 

But  the  best  elements  in  both  countries  have  long 
endeavoured  to  speak  for  them,  and  the  noblest  tones  in  all 
the  literature  we  are  describing  are  heard  precisely  in  those 
works  where  Pity  is  invoked  for  the  submerged.  Some  of 
these,  and  naturally  the  most  valuable  of  all,  are  uttered  bv 
the  actual  sufferers  themselves,  sufferers  indeed,  who  have 
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survived  defeat  by  an  extraordinary  vitality,  but  who  yet 
have  known  the  full  bitterness  of  want.  There  is  a  whole 
series  of  autobiography,  in  which  we  can  trace  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  poverty — or  the  comparative  affluence  of  the  employed 
workman — beginning  from  the  period  of  extreme  indi¬ 
vidualism  through  the  flickering  discontents  and  abortive 
strikes  and  struggles  for  amelioration  right  up  to  the  present- 
day  mass-utterances  of  organised  Socialism.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  autobiography  of  Adelheid  Popp,  or  of  Bebel, 
are  available,  and  comparatively  known  in  English  transla¬ 
tion.  Others,  almost  as  valuable,  are  awaiting  their  English 
translators  and  readers.  A  well-known  Professor  of 
Economics,  for  example,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
and  humane  enough  to  insist  upon  having  published,  a 
remarkable  life-history  of  a  quite  ordinary  workman,  Karl 
Fischer,  written  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  with  no  ulterior 
thought  than  to  amuse  his  then  leisure  hours.  It  is  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  human  document,  giving  a 
picture,  unequalled  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  struggles  of  an 
average  decent  respectable  working  man  to  get  a  living, 
without  any  extraneous  aid,  either  from  combination  of  his 
fellows,  or  from  philanthropy,  or  public  officials.  Verity  is 
stamped  upon  every  line  of  it,  and  like  all  veracious  stories, 
it  attracts  and  compels  attention.  Karl  Fischer  lived  through 
the  epoch  of  railway  beginnings  and  constructions,  and  his 
life  is  a  mirror  of  the  outward  change  that  was  creeping  over 
Germany  during  our  period,  as  well  as  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  workers.  Of  their  thoughts,  or  of  his  own  he 
says  little,  but  much  is  implied  by  his  method  of  nothing 
extenuating ,  or  setting  down  aught  in  bitter  ness.  The 
editor’s  work  consisted  merely  in  curtailment  of  the  numerous 
repetitions  and  unnecessary  details  that  such  an  unpractised 
hand  was  liable  to.  Karl  Fischer  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
hero,  even  to  himself.  The  value  of  his  self-portrait  lies  just 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  so  completely  the  average  man.  I 
can  only  compare  him  in  this  respect  with  “  Bettesworth,” 
and  the  contrast  between  the  English  and  German  type,  as 
exemplified  by  the  two,  would  lead  to  many  interesting 
reflections.  Karl  Fischer’s  early  life,  with  a  father  and 
mother  always  at  strife,  the  mother  as  well  as  the  boy  often 
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cruelly  beaten  by  the  obstinate  and  ill-tempered  father,  was 
sad  enough,  but  not  exactly  squalid.  The  father,  a  baker, 
brought  him  up  in  a  God-fearing  fashion,  teaching  him  to 
read  and  learn  by  heart  the  Bible,  and  in  his  own  inarticulate 
way,  perhaps  loved  the  boy.  Karl  speaks  of  both  parents 
with  a  curious  sort  of  impartiality,  quietly  remarking  that 
there  were  perhaps  faults  on  both  sides.  This  unimpassioned 
tone  is  one  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  book.  It  reflects 
perhaps  that  general  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  that 
oftentimes  astonishes  those  who  have  attempted  to  learn 
something  of  the  thoughts  of  the  poor. 

Karl  Fischer’s  memory  and  power  of  visualisation  are 
remarkable  and  his  fidelity  to  fact  is  literal  to  the  verge  of 
dulness.  For  example,  he  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  with 
other  men  in  digging  and  carting  earth  for  the  railway  works. 
Each  workman  had  his  allotted  station  for  digging,  and  if 
one  got  into  his  neighbour’s  ground  he  used  some  form  of 
objurgation  or  remonstrance.  Fischer  fills  a  page  with  all 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  several  workmen  expressed 
this  same  very  simple  idea.  Now  and  then  he  gives  an 
incidental  character  sketch,  but  above  all  the  man  himself 
stands  out  self-portrayed,  yet  without  conscious  self-analysis. 
He  says,  for  example,  of  some  conduct  of  doubtful  morality, 

“  It  was  not  in  me  to  do  such  a  thing.”  His  work  on  the 
railway  was  ill-paid  enough,  and  at  times  he  was  in  such 
straits  that  he  was  fain  to  escape  by  night  from  his  lodging 
because  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay  some  small  debt. 
One  section  is  significantly  and  succinctly  entitled  “  Krank  ” 
(ill  !).  Afterwards  he  became  somewhat  more  prosperous, 
and  worked  as  an  artisan  in  the  Steinfabrik  (stone- works)  at 
Osnabriick.  Finally  he  takes  leave  of  his  readers  in  an 
amusing  and  yet  pathetic  scene.  Having  in  vain  appealed 
against  what  he  felt  to  be  his  unjust  dismissal  from  the 
Steinfabrik,  he  solaced  himself  by  shouting  from  outside 
the  door  to  the  director  within,  ”  Well,  here  I  am  outside, 
come  out  yourself  then  from  your  office  !  Come  !  You  can’t 
stay  there  any  longer  !  Take  yourself  out  in  good  time  !  You’ll 
send  people  away,  will  you,  who  have  been  working  here 
ever  so  long,  whom  you  know  nothing  about !  Who  has 
made  you  a  director?  Whoever  it  is,  he  must  answer  for 
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it!”  Poor  Karl  Fischer!  not  an  heroic  figure,  truly!  And 
yet  as  we  follow  him  through  his  toilsome  career,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  courage  of  the  man,  the  helpless,  dogged 
struggle  not  to  be  drawn  under  to  the  ranks  of  the  submerged, 
the  dumb  doing  of  duty,  scarcely  even  supported  by  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  dumb,  unresentful  endurance  of  suffering  and 
want.  Herr  Gohre  states  that  the  man  “  is  by  no  means  a 
Social  Democrat,  has  a  strong  religious  sentiment,  and  is  to 
this  day  (1904)  full  of  reverence  for  the  Emperor.”  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  survivor  of  the  individualistic  system,  never  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  trade  union,  a  very  typical  product  of  unimpeded 
industrial  competition.  After  two  volumes  of  the  Denkwiird- 
igkeiten  had  been  published,  Dr.  Gohre  rescued  some 
further  fragments  from  oblivion  and  put  together  a  small 
volume  of  sketches,  “  Aus  einern  Arbeiterleben  ”  (from  a 
workman’s  life).  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  revelation  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  Fischer’s  own  quality  appears 
gradually  unfolded  with  more  of  rarity  than  appears  at  the 
outset.  Even  as  regards  literary  style  his  book  has  the  value 
of  its  simplicity,  and  that  purity  of  language  which  comes 
from  having  studied  mainly  one  book  of  first-class  merit, 
namely,  Luther’s  Bible.  In  fact,  he  reveals  himself  as  of  an 
essentially  fine,  though  essentially  reserved  and  hidden, 
character,  and  with  an  ironic  humour  in  addition  to  that  more 
common  fortitude  of  the  poor  already  noted.  He  is  a  man  who 
could  be  affectionate,  though  not  passionate,  did  circum¬ 
stances  allow,  but  whose  lot  is  cast  in  such  wise  that  he  has 
never  tasted  the  joys  of  domesticity.  He  has  no  pride  in 
honest  work,  like  the  ideal  labourer  of  a  rich  man  s  fiction, 
neither  has  he  any  shame  for  the  fate  that  leads  him,  after  a 
long  illness,  to  become  a  tramp  and  a  beggar,  though  the 
beggary  resulted  in  an  imprisonment,  the  legality  of  which 
he  neither  questions  nor  resents.  To  outwit  the  constable, 
and  to  escape  the  disagreeables  of  life  in  any  way  even 
slightly  illegitimate,  is  accepted  by  him  as  in  the  natural 
order  of  things.  He  is  not  precisely  God-fearing,  yet  has  a 
Protestant  contempt  for  the  lip-worship  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  is  too  sincere  to  perform  the  ritual  expected  from  wor¬ 
shippers  at  the  Catholic  services  in  the  Kempen  Hospital, 
where  illness  detained  him  for  some  months.  In  short,  the 
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way  of  life  and  way  of  thinking  of  this  poor  man  are  full  of 
illumination  even  to  those  well-practised  in  slumming.  For 
the  writer  has  no  arriere-pensee  that  such  or  such  a  sentiment 
might  haply  be  acceptable  or  otherwise  to  the  “  visitor.”  He 
sums  up  in  himself  both  the  virtues  and  failings  of  the 
individualistic  system,  its  self-reliance  and  independence, 
together  with  a  certain  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  equally 
unfortunate  comrades. 

The  later  phase,  when  a  sense  of  solidarity  and  esprit  de 
corps  develops,  belongs  to  political  as  well  as  social  history, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  later  chapter.  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  treatment  of  “  The  Poor,”  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  working-class,  by  novelists  and  play¬ 
wrights.  These  naturally  tend  towards  the  lurid,  for  the 
evils  of  poverty  are  only  tolerable  to  the  spectator  when  they 
are  visualised  as  pictures,  in  which  the  deep  shadows  are 
compensated  by  rare  streaks  of  light.  Below  the  stratum, 
then,  to  which  the  Karl  Fischers  belong,  we  find  reference  to 
poor  basket,  or  broom-makers,  weavers,  sweated  workers 
and  even  to  street  loafers,  prisoners,  and  outcasts  of  all  sorts. 
Such  beings  arouse  a  profound  pity  in  certain  writers,  pre¬ 
eminently  the  brothers,  Karl  and  Gerhardt  Hauptmann, 
whose  chief  successes  are  just  the  portrayal  of  outcasts. 
These,  and  other  less  known  writers,  seek  industriously  to 
discover  the  underlying  humanity  hidden  and  covered  up 
under  the  concealing  mask  of  wretchedness.  Their  work  is 
useful,  in  so  far  as  they  can  succeed  in  making  their  person¬ 
ages  interesting.  But  here,  particularly,  the  lack  of  humour 
which  strikes  English  readers,  nurtured  upon  Dickens,  or 
even  upon  Pett  Ridge,  when  they  enter  first  into  German 
literature,  is  abundantly  evident.  The  German  poor,  it  would 
seem,  are  merely  wretched,  chilled,  hungry,  despairing, 
without  any  of  that  buoyant  reaction  that  we  find  in 
corresponding  English  types.  Perhaps  it  is  safer  for  the 
comparatively  prosperous  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  intoler¬ 
ance  towards  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  indeed  a  similar 
note  is  creeping  into  our  own  fiction.  The  social  conscience, 
on  all  hands,  and  in  all  countries,  is  becoming  aroused,  and 
laughter  is  swallowed  up  in  pity.  Those  German  writers 
whose  theme  is  poverty  make  us  feel  it  the  hateful  thing  it  is. 
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They  create  no  new  types  such  as  can  be  remembered 
pleasantly,  for  they  conceive  of  the  poor  in  groups,  or 
masses,  as  we  of  the  modern  world  are  apt  to  do. 

“  He  entered  a  dark  lane  which  led  to  the  river.  Presently, 
two,  then  three  other  men  were  walking  near  him,  then  ten, 
twenty,  at  length  big  crowds,  always,  as  it  were,  clinging  to 
his  side.  .  .  .  He  turned  to  the  right  and  left,  looking 
searchingly  into  all  the  faces.  Some  were  pale  and  silent, 
others  red  and  angry ;  some  had  eyes  set  wide  apart,  glowing 
between  the  high  cheek-bones;  others,  faces  on  which  the 
skin  hung  loosely  as  on  those  of  the  dead.  And  below  the 
faces,  always  the  same  lean,  tired-looking  bodies  thinly  clad 
in  rags.” 

This  passage  sufficiently  indicates  a  certain  method  of 
treating  poverty,  which  consists  in  describing  it  with  as 
much  faithfulness  as  the  writer  is  capable  of.  It  is,  after  all, 
actually  a  superficial  view,  for  one  may  safely  assume,  even 
such  a  crowd  of  undistinguished  men  would  have  among 
them  salient  types,  recognisable  by  themselves,  and  still 
more  by  a  writer  of  genius.  Only  the  profoundly  pessimistic 
regard  all  such  men  as  equally  miserable,  and  cherish  the 
conviction  that  the  remedy  for  poverty  is  hardly  to  be  found. 
It  is  implied  that  we  have,  and  shall  have,  the  poor  always 
with  us.  The  indignation  of  the  Hauptmanns,  and  their 
like,  does  not  lead  them  to  suggest  solutions  of  the  problem, 
unless  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  mere  contemplation  of 
facts  as  they  are.  On  that  side,  in  attention  to  veracious 
detail,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the  Germans  are 
strongest.  It  is  one  of  the  main  theses  of  this  book  to  show 
that  on  the  side  of  reform,  social  regeneration,  or  whatever 
one  may  call  it,  they  are,  as  it  were,  struck  by  a  kind  of 
paralysis,  an  atrophy  of  the  will,  which  comes,  I  cannot  but 
think,  from  having  given  up  the  habit  of  faith  in  the  good 
governance  of  the  world. 

The  great  novel  of  modern  industry  is  still  awaiting  its 
creator.  Perhaps  it  can  only  be  written  when  present  con¬ 
ditions  are  beginning  to  recede  into  the  past,  and  some  new 
combinations,  already  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon,  have 
emerged. 

Careful  students  of  the  poor  in  any  country  are  perhaps 
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most  impressed  by  their  patience.  That  of  the  English  is 
slightly  humorous,  of  the  French  resentful,  of  the  Germans 
perhaps  bitter.  But  when  one  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
“  student,”  one  is  reminded  how  much  the  problems  of 
poverty  have  been  dealt  with  from  the  outside.  All  over 
Europe  we  were  beginning  to  try  not  only  to  understand,  but 
to  know,  if  needs  be  from  our  own  experience,  what  poverty 
truly  is,  and  to  approach  the  poor  as  individuals  and  as  human 
beings,  not  as  objects  of  charity.  The  professional  philan¬ 
thropist  was  not  so  much  in  evidence  until  recently  in 
Germany.  Accordingly  the  novelist,  in  writing  of  outcasts, 
had  not  to  step  down  mentally.  He  had  only  to  project 
himself  into  such  lives  just  as  he  would  into  those  of  other 
sections  of  the  community  with  which  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance.  The  poor  workman  who  writes  of  his  own 
struggles  makes  no  reference  to  charitable  ladies,  or  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies.  He  is  on  his  own  legs  for  good  or  ill. 
And  the  poor  working-woman  achieves  deliverance,  so  far  as 
she  does  achieve  it,  by  union  with  her  fellow-sufferers,  not 
by  helping  hands  from  a  higher  social  stratum.  The  lady, 
or  woman  of  the  middle-class,  is  suspect  by  the  genuine 
working-woman ;  she  is  in  evidence  as  a  rescue-worker,  or 
as  toying  with  Socialism,  like  our  fashionable  slumming 
ladies,  but  Mrs.  Jellyby  is  not  a  German  type.  In  truth 
where  landless  men  are  rare  in  the  country,  and  where  town 
workmen  are  mostly  combined,  it  is  surprising  that  poverty 
on  a  large  scale  can  still  continue.  Accordingly  poverty — 
so  far  as  it  exists— is  not  held  to  be  blameworthy.  The 
philanthropist  who  “  does  not  so  much  love  the  poor,  as 
hate  his  ways,”  is  exchanged  for  a  person  of  benevolent 
thought,  rather  than  of  action,  and  a  fatalist  to  boot,  who 
tolerates  the  defects  due  to  want  of  means,  perceiving  that 
the  cause— poverty — is  itself  unavoidable.  When  an  attempt 
is  definitely  made  to  combat  evils,  we  get  into  the  region  of 
Socialism  and  politics,  and  away  from  poverty  proper — of 
the  altogether  helpless  kind.  This  comparative  absence  of 
social  workers,  as  we  call  them,  is  both  cause  and  effect  of 
the  prevailing  tone  of  social  equality,  though  this  is  no  doubt 
due  in  part  to  the  modicum  of  universal  education,  and  in 
pai t  to  universal  military  service,  which,  while  it  subdues,  at 
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any  rate  levels.  Brutality  as  from  the  highly  placed  to  the 
inferior,  is  predicated  in  German  novels  of  the  officer,  or 
N.C.O.,  towards  the  private,  of  fathers  towards  children,  of 
husbands  towards  wives,  but  rarely  of  rich,  as  such,  towaids 
poor.  The  born  gentleman’s  complacent  condescension  is 
not  admissible  into  a  system  which  recognises  the  State  as 
supreme,  the  State  which  was  identified  in  the  German  view 
with  God,  and  which  imposed  in  actual  fact  the  levelling 
function  that  Christianity  performs  in  theory.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  whether  there  was  more  hope  for  the  individual  poor 
than  among  ourselves.  Probably  the  national  virtue  of 
“  Tiicktigkeit  ”  did  make  it  possible  for  many  poor  men  to 
rise  above  the  border-line  of  poverty,  and  a  brainy  artisan 
could  achieve  a  highly-paid  post  as  manager  or  expert 
adviser  in  some  special  department  of  industry. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  what  the  brain-worker 
himself  felt  to  be  exploitation  of  his  talents,  and  resentment 
hence  arose,  among  the  semi-professional  as  well  as  in  the 
working-classes,  strictly  so-called,  against  the  capitalist 
system  which  made  this  possible. 
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Solid  virtues  of  the  old  mercantile  houses.  Cf.  A  series  of  novels, 
beginning  with  :-(i )  Lorenz  Stark  (1795)  by  J.J.Engel  (now  published 
in  the  Reclam  edition,  216).  (2)  Soil  und  Haben,  by  G.  Freytag  (1855). 

The  problem  of  plutocracy  versus  aristocracy  is  dealt  with  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  quasi-liberal  of  that  epoch,  namely,  with  t  le 
assured  conviction  that  work  is  the  best  condition  for  all  classes  o 
the  community.  (3)  Buddenbrooks,  by  Thomas  Mann  (1901).  The 
Buddenbrooks  are  a  family  of  merchant  princes,  residing  (presumably) 
in  the  author’s  birthplace,  Liibeck.  Their  progress  and  gradual 
declension  in  social  prestige  is  presented  with  startling  vigour  an 
vividness,  beginning  with  the  weekly  Thursday  gathering  o  .  e 
at  the  house  of  old  Johann  Buddenbrooks.  Johann  becomes «Cons“  , 
i  e.  first  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  is  succeeded  y  1  • 

who  is  henceforth  the  central  figure  in  the  book.  He  is  a  “or®  ' 
cately  drawn  Dombey  ;  he  builds  a  fine  new  house  and  splen 
music-room,  which  becomes  the  new  place  of  family  reunion.  Bu 
Hermann  Hagenstrom,  a  Jew,  is  lying  in  wait  to  top ^  up  ® 
of  the  Buddenbrooks.  And  when  Thomas,  having  fallen  in  a  fit 
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the  street  is  brought  home,  covered  with  mud,  to  die,  the  great  house 
passes  into  the  Jew’s  hands.  The  period  covered  by  the  history  of 
the  Buddenbrooks  (1838-78)  included  the  beginning  of  the  new  epoch 
after  1870.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  but  an 
intense  and  concentrated  interest  in  local  and  family  affairs,  and  in 
the  life  of  the  town,  is  the  note  of  the  story.  Buddenbrooks  will 
probably  take  rank  as  the  classical  example  in  fiction  of  the  narrow 
intensity  of  the  old  burgher  class.  (4)  Hermann  Osleb,  by  G.  Q.  Knoop, 
lies  midway  in  thought  and  treatment  between  Buddenbrooks  and 
Wiskottens.  The  story  is  dated  in  the  sixties,  when  a  new  and  strenuous 
generation  was  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  spent  Revolution.  The 
author  came  of  a  patrician  family  of  Bremen,  and  he  probably  pictures 
that  ancient  commercial  town  in  this  and  a  later  novel.  Die 
Hochmogenden.  (5)  Fontane’s  Jenny  Treibel  (1892)  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  nouveau  riche  bourgeoise  in  the  transitional  period. 

Large  scale  production.  (1)  Max  Kretzer’s  Meister  Timpe  describes 
the  gradual  ruin  by  the  new  Fabrik  of  a  craftsman  of  the  old 
type  working  with  his  apprentices.  (2)  Wiskottens,  by  Rudolph 
Herzog,  derives  quite  evidently  from  Buddenbrooks.  But  though 
vastly  inferior,  it  has  the  geniality  so  plentifully  lacking  in  its  proto¬ 
type,  and  for  that  reason  has  numbered  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
readers  against  Mann's  thousands.  The  Wiskottens  are  a  cheerful 
family  of  good  masters,  founders  of  a  Fabrik  which  has  its  home  in 
one  of  the  side  valleys  of  the  Rhine.  The  Fabrik  and  its  surrounding 
town,  consisting  of  the  workpeople  employed  there,  is  the  equivalent 
of  Port  Sunlight  and  similar  creations  of  modern  industry. 

Large  scale  distribution.  (1)  Sudermann’s  play,  Die  Ehre,  in 
which  the  honourable  manager  marries  the  partner’s  daughter.  '  Cf. 
Soil  und  Haben.  (2)  Wagmus  (Warenhaus-Aktien-Gesellschaft- 
Miillenmeister-und-Sohne),  by  Margarete  Bohme,  describes  the  colossal 
establishment  of  Joshua  Manasse.  The  last  pages  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  apotheosis  of  Wagmus,  and  the  opening  festivities 
of  the  huge  new  stores  built  by  the  architect,  Cornelius  Arbst.  After 
having  his  brain  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm,  he  reaps  his 
reward  in  the  hand  of  his  employer’s  daughter. 

An  infamous  marriage.  See  Wagmus.  Joshua  arranges  for  his 
second  wife’s  lover  to  marry  her  niece  (pp.  369-413). 

High  finance.  F.  Wedekind ,  Der  Marquis  von  Keith.  The  so-called 
or  rather  self-styled  “  Marquis  ”  is  an  adventurer  of  nameless  origin, 
who  wanders  over  the  face  of  the  earth  betraying  men  and  women  for 
the  sake  of  his  speculations. 

_ Callous  villainy.  (1)  Eleagabel  Kuperus,  by  K.  H.  Strobl.  (2) 
Wiegand,  a  play  by  Vollmoeller. 

Roguery  on  a  colossal  scale.  A  "  man’s  comedy  ”  called  satirically 
Frei,  by  Arno  Holz  and  Oskar  Jerschke. 

Micawber  type.  Tobler  in  Der  Gehiilfe,  by  R.  Walser. 

Autobiography.  (1)  Adelheid  Popp.  An  English  translation  of 
the  short,  poignant  autobiography  of  Adelheid  Popp  was  published 
in  1912.  The  author  was  born  in  1869  at  Inzerchorf,  near  Vienna. 
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At  eight  she  was  earning  money,  and  in  1891  she  made  her  first  speech 
as  a  rebel  to  her  fellow-workers.  Frau  Popp  is  now  one  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  women  Socialist  leaders.  She  married  happily,  and  found  her¬ 
self  in  a  family  group,  including  her  husband  and  her  brother,  of  like 
mind  with  herself.  She  was  left  a  widow  in  1902,  with  two  children. 
Her  autobiography  appeals,  like  Fischer’s,  to  readers  of  literary  taste, 
quite  apart  from  interest  in  economics.  (2)  Bebel.  His  autobiography 
is  accessible  in  English  form,  but  hardly  belongs  to  Bellettristik. 
Awaiting  their  English  translators  (3)  Lily  Braun’s  Memoiren  einer 
Socialistin  (see  above)  covers  the  whole  ground  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  from  individualism  to  socialism.  The  writer  speaks  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  earlier  and  abortive  strikes,  which  her  own  class  (the 
aristocratic)  regarded  as  mere  rebellions,  to  be  put  down  by  force, 
and  even  cruelty.  Then  she  notes  the  gradual  evolution  of  organised 
labour,  and  finally  the  various  points  of  cleavage  between  Labour 
men  themselves.  With  her  husband  (named  Brandt  in  the  novel) 
she  joins  the  party  of  which  Bebel  was  the  acknowledged  head,  and 
of  him  as  well  as  of  other  notable  Socialists  vivid  pictures  are  given. 
(4)  Denkwiirdigkeiten  eines  Arbeiters,  by  Karl  Fischer,  edited  by  Paul 
Gohre,  published  1904,  when  the  writer  was  61  years  of  age.  (5)  Die 
Geschwister,  by  H.  Bertsch,  a  German  workman  living  in  New  York— 
a  veiled  autobiography. 

The  Poor  {apart  from  politics).  Cf.  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  The  greater 
number  of  his  plays,  as  well  as  the  novel,  Emmanuel  Quint,  are  concerned 
with  either  peasants  or  town  workmen  ;  notably  among  the  plays 
Die  Weber  (1892),  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt  and  Der  Biberpelz  (1893), 
Fuhrmann  Henschel,  Der  rote  Hahn  (i9OI)>  Rose  Bernd  (1903),  and 
Die  Ratten.  Die  Weber  was  not  only  his  earliest  success,  but  remains  in 
some  sense  his  most  earnest  contribution  both  to  the  dramatic  and 
the  social  problem.  Its  period  belongs  to  pre-industrial-revolution 
tiTYifts  and  records  a  rising  of  the  Silesian  weavers  m  1844,  of  which 
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CHAPTER  IV 


the  peasantry 


If  humour  is  generally  absent  from  German  pictures  of 
poverty,  it  appears  in  full  and  characteristic  measure  in 
stories  and  plays  which  concern  the  peasantry,  the  class 
removed  above  the  border-line  of  real  distress.  Nothing 
strikes  the  English  traveller  so  forcibly  as  the  presence  of  the 
small  landowner  in  countries  like  Germany  where  peasant 
proprietorship  prevails.  We  feel  ourselves  indeed  in  a 
foreign  land  when  we  get  away  from  the  big  towns  which 
tend  to  assimilate  to  a  type  European  rather  than  national, 
and  come  upon  men  and  women  working  in  the  fields  with 
that  persistent  tenacity  and  minute  attention  that  proclaims 
the  owner  rather  than  the  servant.  Such  figures  often  wear 
the  appearance  of  abject  poverty,  but  we  know  that  this  is 
merely  the  cloak  of  independence,  and  often  conceals  an 
enviable  bank  balance.  If  we  are  fortunately  able  to  converse 
with  them,  we  usually  meet  with  the  courtesy  that  one  expects 
to  find  among  social  equals,  and  may  even  discover  the  vein 
of  humour  that  lurks  beneath  a  sluggish  exterior  manner, 
lhe  peasant  is  indeed  der  deutsche  Michel,  the  German 
Michael,  the  humorous  national  type.  Though  his  com¬ 
plete  enfranchisement  from  serfdom  only  dates  backward  for 
about  a  century  (since  1810),  it  has  since  been  a  recognised 
policy  with  German  statesmen  to  encourage  the  small  land- 
owner  (Bauer)  by  all  manner  of  customs  and  institutions 
while  admitting  the  necessity,  nay,  even  insisting  on  the 
value  to  the  community  of  the  man  of  large  estates  ( Gross - 
grundbesitz).  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  directions,  the 
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entrance  of  Germany  into  the  rank  of  Great  Powers,  late  in 
time,  has  been  of  advantage  to  her.  She  has  learnt  from  the 
mistakes  and  experiences  of  her  neighbours.  So  many  forces 
in  modern  life  tend  towards  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
peasantry  that  strong  counteraction  is  needed,  which  the 
German  Government  took  pains  to  supply.  Yet  despite  these 
efforts  writers  of  a  conservative  turn  lamented  the  exodus 
towards  the  towns,  and  reformers  wrote  propagandist  tracts 
in  the  guise  of  fiction  upholding  the  virtues  of  the  simple 
country  life,  and  the  value  to  the  State  of  a  sturdy  peasantry. 
The  war,  which  has  stimulated  the  “  Back-to-the-land  ”  move¬ 
ment  in  England,  may  perhaps  have  emphasised  the  same 
trend  in  Germany,  and  while  our  peasantry  may  possibly  be 
revived,  theirs  may  be  saved  from  extinction,  and  thus,  as 
seems  likely  in  other  matters,  our  land  systems  also  may 
ultimately  approximate.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  only  the 
more  observant,  or  the  more  pessimistic,  who  noted  or  feared 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  peasant  class.  An  Englis  1 
reader  is  struck  in  their  fiction,  as  he  is,  in  fact,  by  its 
manifold  variety,  its  ubiquitous  presence  and  vitality. 

“  Michael  ”  is  a  slow  but  sure-witted  fellow,  the  butt  of  the 
townsman,  but  skilled  in  turning  the  tables  on  his  opponents 
The  solitude  of  country  life  tends  to  idiosyncracies  which 
easily  become  elements  of  comedy  or  farce.  The  lighter 
journalists  and  sketch-writers  make  use  of  these,  but  novelists 
dwell  with  even  more  gusto  on  the  serious  or  tragic  sides  o 
peasant  life.  The  varied  environments  of  North,  South,  or 
East  Germany  give  them  a  chance  not  to  be  missed  of  land¬ 
scape  painting.  And  the  popularity  of  novelists  whose  per¬ 
manent  renown  will  be  due  to  their  Heimatkunst  (skilful  use 
of  local  colour)  is  closely  associated  with  their  first-hand 
knowledge  of  peasant  life.  For  the  son  of  the  peasant  follows 
the  lure  of  the  big  town  ( Grossstadt ),  and  takes  to  literature 
as  a  profession,  only  to  return  perhaps  in  later  life  to  the 
paternal  farm,  disillusioned,  and  ready  to  vaunt  the  village 
ways  which  he  has  spent  his  best  years  in  escaping.  Much 
of  the  “  Back-to-the-land  ”  problem,  as  it  appears  in  literature, 
is  due  to  the  jaded  sensations  of  the  townsman,  as  writers 
themselves  often  perceive.  The  moralising  vein,  which  goes 
with  the  lack  of  humour,  has  also  its  opportunity  in  stones 
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of  peasant  life.  The  virtue  of  strenuous  diligence  ( Tiichtig - 
keit)  is  more  abundantly  evident  in  field-work  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  toil,  and  that  labour  is  its  own  reward  is  a 
favourite  thought  of  the  onlooker.  The  novelist  admires,  too, 
that  love  of  the  soil,  of  “Mother  Earth,”  or  “the  Earth,” 
which  is  another  form  of  love  of  country.  We  see  the 
peasant,  after  his  military  service  has  been  duly  performed 
returning  with  longing  to  his  ancestral  Gut  (farm),  conscious 
that  here,  too,  he  has  a  duty  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  him- 
se  .  But  candour  compels  the  painter  to  show  another  side 
to  the  idyllic  picture.  The  clutch  of  the  peasant  on  his  fields 
eads  to  covetousness,  avarice,  even  brutality.  A  man’s 
Attachment  to  his  farm  may  be  of  such  tenacious  sort,  that  he 
even  grudges  the  inheritance  to  his  only  son,  and  keeps  him 
in  the  position  of  a  Knecht  (labourer)  long  after  the  period 
w  len  he  should  be  settling  down  in  marriage— the  happy 
possessor  of  land  of  his  own.  The  sentimental  view  of  the 
merry  peasant  ’’whose  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat  and  all 
o  whose  dealings  are  square  and  upright,  was  put  forward 
jus  at  the  time  when  a  new  order  was  beginning  to  threaten 
in  which  small  men  of  all  sections  of  the  community  seemed 
hable  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  whales  of  commerce  or 
industry.  The  sentimentalist  is  always  with  us,  and  looms 
arger  perhaps  in  German  fiction  than  in  anv  other.  Thus 

>f  tUveu  ^  H  Centenar>'  novel  of  war  of  freedom 
(I«I2-I0)  took  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  virtues  of  the 

m  us  nous  vine-dresser  who  transformed  barren  acres  and  a 
devastated  homestead  into  a  rich  and  smiling  patrimony. 

riotf  fT  °f  1Igher  Standlng  have  vaunted  the  occupa- 
tron  of  farming  as  in  itself  the  best  moulder  of  character 

as"  neGHbTer;  °f  thc  SUCCeSSful  Peasant  lead*  just 

as  inevitably  to  grossness  and  the  ordering  of  life  on  merely 
material  lines,  as  success  in  commerce  and  industry.  Thus 
the  marriage  of  convenience  is  shown  in  the  German  plays 
as  in  those  of  Ireland,  to  be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
peasant  class.  The  landless,  or  portionless  maiden,  however 
a  ractive  is  out  of  the  running  in  the  matrimonial  market 
as  against  well-portioned  girls. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  reaction  against  country-side 
lness  is  remarked  by  German  novelists  as  developing  in 
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the  modern  woman,  as  well  as  in  the  modern  man.  We  have 
pictures  of  rebellious  wives  and  revolting  daughters  fleeing 
from  the  simplicity  of  rural  environment  to  the  garish  town, 
as  well  as  of  the  more  conventional  type  of  prodigal  son. 
These  wives  and  daughters  do  not,  as  in  English  fiction, 
belong  to  the  labouring  class,  though  they  are  drawn  away 
at  times  by  actual  seducers.  They  share  the  universal 
feminine  restlessness  which  characterises  every  modern 
nation,  and  which  has  its  special  manifestations  in  each 
country.  Sometimes  they  are  frankly  for  pleasure,  and 
repelled  by  the  gravity  of  a  too  strenuous  husband  or  father. 
Sometimes  they  make  pretence  of  desiring  the  life  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  culture  which  is  not  to  be  had  among  boors  and 
animals.  These  types  are  needed  for  fiction,  for  upon  them 
depends  the  tragedy  or  pathos,  or,  less  often,  the  comedy  of 
country  life.  The  town-rake,  too,  is  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  caught  and  converted  at  last  by  the  delights  of  labour 
and  the  improvement  of  his  very  own  soil.  And  in  contrast, 
we  have  the  hungry  wrath  of  the  landless  man,  the  scum  of 
the  town,  led  into  villainy  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  dis¬ 
possessed  of  his  inheritance  of  “Mother  Earth.”  In  actual 
fact,  and  hence  also,  in  veracious  fiction,  the  peasant  is  a 
progressive  personage,  well  up  in  the  newest  methods  of 
agriculture,  being  instructed  therein,  will  he  or  no,  by  means 
of  excellent  agricultural  and  technical  schools  and  colleges, 
which  are  under  the  control  and  support  of  government.  He 
smiles  at  times  at  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  townsman 
in  these  matters  and,  like  all  practical  men,  is  ready  to  back 
his  own  experience  against  mere  book  teaching.  But  his  own 
practice  is  not  mere  rule  of  thumb;  it  is  based  upon 
sound  scientific  principles.  The  frequent  references  to  the 
“  Machinist  ”  as  one  of  the  indispensable  employees  on  the 
farm  indicate  the  common  use  of  labour-saving  appliances, 
and  the  necessary  brain  labour  that  accompanies  them. 
There  is  a  tone  of  equality  between  the  Knecht  (labourer)  or 
Magd  (girl),  the  hirelings  on  the  farm,  and  their  employers, 
the  Bauer  and  his  wife,  who  differ  scarcely  at  all  in  manner 
and  dialect,  and  hence  arise  tragic  situations.  The  master 
uses  his  superior  position  to  betray  the  Magd,  or  less  fre¬ 
quently,  the  wife  is  overcome  by  the  attractions  of  the 
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Knccht.  For  the  latter,  especially  if  he  rises  to  the  position 
of  Grossknecht  (foreman),  may  ultimately  attain  to  a  Gut  of 
his  own,  by  way  of  marriage  with  his  master’s  widow  or 
daughter,  or  by  dint  of  hard  saving.  The  son  of  the  peasant 
may,  as  we  saw,  become  a  professional  writer,  or  a  school¬ 
master,  or  priest,  and  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  good  use  of 
his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  country  life  in  either 
profession.  The  to  and  fro  of  professionals  between  the 
farming  and  shop-keeping  class,  as  well  as  the  prospect,  not 
too  distant  to  be  worth  striving  for,  of  the  rise  of  the  Knecht 
to  be  a  Bauer,  has  something  to  say  to  that  democratic  note 
that  surprises  English  observers,  who  begin  by  assuming 
that  there  is  no  democracy  outside  their  own  land.  We  need 
constantly  to  recall  the  fact  that  no  man  or  woman  in  Ger¬ 
many  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  the  uneducated.  Finally  the 
farmer  may  rise  to  the  importance  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  official  class,  or  an  Abgeordneter  (Member  of  the 
Reichstag). 

The  decay  of  the  peasantry  is,  of  course,  most  obvious  in 
districts  which  have  been  filched  from  agriculture  and  given 
over  to  Grosseindustrie .  The  aesthete  may  lament  over  these 
as  well  as  the  social  philosopher.  But  a  more  insidious 
enemy  than  industry  is  the  luxury  that  accompanies  it. 
The  jaded  capitalist  in  his  hours  of  ease  looks  for  relaxation 
in  some  beauty-spot  far  from  town.  And  so  the  home  of 
the  peasant  is  invaded,  his  modest  dwelling  is  bought  up, 
pulled  down  and  converted  into  a  palatial  hotel,  where 
metropolitan  tourists  may  lounge  at  their  ease  and  enjoy  the 
scenery  with  whose  creation  they  have  no  other  concern. 
These  are  the  real  tragedies  of  the  soil  from  the  world  stand¬ 
point.  Loss  of  beauty  in  a  landscape  is  a  ravage  that  Time 
seldom  repairs,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  loss  of 
character  due  to  the  super-imposition  of  a  luxurious  class 
upon  the  simple  aborigines,  the  mischief  seems  even  less 
reparable. 

The  genius  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual,  is,  however, 
shewn  not  in  idle  laments,  but  in  its  power  to  revive  what  is 
good  in  ancient  and  lapsed  customs,  renewing  them  in 
adaptability  with  the  march  of  ineluctable  events.  Just  as  in 
England  we  have  invented  the  idea  of  Garden  Cities  to  bring 
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us  back  to  pastoral  beauties,  so  the  German  retains  or  renews 
his  out-door  woodland  caf6,  his  open-air  theatre,  and  his 
Gesellschaft  for  marking  out  and  repairing  mountain  paths. 
Thus  his  ancient  tree-worship  is  justified  of  the  new  gene¬ 
ration. 

The  typical  novel  of  peasant  life  which  attained  marvellous 
popularity  in  very  short  time  belongs  to  North  Germany. 
Gustav  Frenssen’s  novel,  Jorn  Uhl,  which  begins  with  the 
remark,  “  In  this  book  I  will  write  of  toil  and  trouble,”  gives 
the  best  serious  view  of  the  life  of  a  peasant  in  its  externals 
that  can  be  imagined.  We  have  the  life-history  of  the  hero, 
Jurgen  (Jorn)  Uhl,  from  his  cradle  upwards.  His  mother 
dies  in  giving  birth  to  a  girl-child,  leaving  him  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  drunken  ne’er-do-weel  father  and  gambling, 
wasteful  brothers.  Jorn  is  saved  for  better  things  by  the 
faithful  servant,  Wieten  Penn.  He  gradually  takes  control 
of  the  ancestral  farm,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  things 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  Klaus  Uhl,  his  father,  trusting  to  the 
inherited  good  fortune  of  his  family,  and  not  observing  that 
his  capital  is  being  devoured  by  the  riotous  living  of  himself 
and  his  elder  sons.  There  is  another  family  of  Crays, 
hereditary  rivals  of  the  Uhls,  one  of  whom  makes  his  fortune 
in  America,  while  his  father  continues  as  a  day-labourer  on 
the  Uhls’  farm.  The  incentive  to  Fiete  (Fritz)  Cray  is  his 
love  to  Jorn’s  young  sister,  Elsabe  (Elsbe),  but  she  makes 
an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  disappears  for  many  years 
from  the  life  of  her  brother.  Jorn,  after  his  military  service, 
which  includes  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  returns  to  the  farm 
and,  after  much  toil  and  “  grubeln,”  has  a  brief  spell  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  his  marriage  with  the  capable  Magd,  Lena  Tarn. 
She  dies  in  child-birth,  leaving  him  a  little  son,  but  the  hope 
has  gone  out  of  his  life.  He  struggles  on  until  the  inevitable 
bankruptcy,  which  has  long  been  staring  him  in  the  face. 
It  is  almost  a  relief  when  he  has  to  give  up  the  farm,  and 
yet  he  is  pierced  to  the  heart  when  an  accident  sets  fire  to 
the  buildings,  and  the  old  home  is  utterly  destroyed.  In  the 
meantime,  he  has  been  educating  himself  in  various  ways, 
studying  privately  astronomy  and  engineering.  He  turns 
out  to  be  a  born  engineer,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  is  spent  in 
constructing  canals  and  in  similar  pursuits.  His  early  love, 
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Lisbeth  Junker,  becomes  his  second  wife,  and  we  are  left  lo 
suppose  that  they  live  happy  ever  after.  This  brief  outline 
gives  little  idea  of  the  novel,  the  cumulative  effect  of  which 
depends  upon  various  striking  episodical  passages  that  have 
little  connection  with  the  main  theme.  Thus  there  is  the 
episode  of  the  girl  whose  inherent  physical  modesty  struggles 
with  her  natural  impulse  towards  a  suitable  husband.  She  is 
cured  by  catching  sight  of  Jorn,  bathing  by  night  in  a  lonely 
tarn,  unseen,  as  he  supposes,  as  she  drives  home  from  a 
party  with  her  lover.  Then  there  is  Telse  Dierk,  the  sand- 
lass,  who  dwells  in  a  lonely  cottage  so  as  to  be  saved  from 
the  man  who  has  married  her  best  friend,  and  afterwards 
discovered  that  Telse’s  passion  for  him  and  his  for  her  is  a 
life-long  sentiment.  And  there  is  a  pretty  episode  of  love  at 
first  sight  at  a  peasant  dance.  The  upshot  of  all  these 
incidents  would  appear  to  be  that,  according  to  Frenssen, 
the  love  affairs  of  the  peasant  are  serious  matters,  and  that 
chastity  on  both  sides  is  not  exceptional.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  this  writer,  however,  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge 
of  peasant  character.  He  is  incapable  of  drawing  a  real 
personage.  He  gives  truly  the  externals  and  the  intermittent 
emotions  of  the  peasant,  so  far  as  can  be  guessed,  but  no 
single  one  of  his  heroes  stands  out  as  a  rememberable  type. 

The  majority  of  novel-writers  are  at  one  in  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  peasant  class  as  a  whole.  Where  they  point  out 
defects,  it  is  not  in  the  increase  of  luxury  or  the  abandonment 
of  pride  in  work,  such  as  forms  the  burden  of  the  complaint 
of  our  own  would-be  renovators  of  the  country-side.  It  is 
rather  the  essential  narrowness  of  outlook  that  is  indeed  in 
almost  every  country  noted  by  observers  as  the  prevailing 
fault  of  a  peasantry  which,  with  freedom  from  overlordship, 
is  also  without  the  stimulus  and  guidance  that  comes  from 
dependence  upon  a  superior  social  class. 

The  Peasant  plays  which  obtain  in  out-door  or  country¬ 
side  theatres  are  artificial  enough  productions.  Neither  plays 
nor  players  are  genuine  of  the  soil.  Yet  by  preserving  the 
recollection  of  native  costumes,  dances  and  dialect,  they  "form 
a  useful  link  with  the  past,  and  prevent  the  entire  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  old  order.  For  the  most  part  they  are  like  the 
scenery  artificially  preserved  for  the  Sommerfrischler 
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(summer  visitor),  who  likes  to  imagine  that  he  is  making 
acquaintance  with  the  folk.  The  folk  themselves,  too,  like 
to  see  the  mirror  held  up  to  themselves  on  the  stage,  but  the 
players  are,  as  often  as  not,  ordinary  professionals  who  make 
a  specialty  of  dialect  pieces,  just  as  Chevalier  specialises  in 
Cockney.  The  plays  have  less  value  as  literature,  and 
are  less  typical  of  genuine  country  life  than  our  Hilden- 
borough  or  Grasmere  plays.  They  deal  with  long-lost 
daughters,  or  estranged  sons,  in  a  sentimental  style,  or  they 
are  funny  in  a  common  or  vulgar  sense,  d  heir  raison  d  etre 
is  precisely  that  of  a  costume  play  in  the  ordinary  theatre. 
There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Passion  Plays,  at 
Oberammergau,  Brixlegg  and  other  places,  which  are  still 
played  by  peasants,  though  they  come  more  and  more  under 
the  control  of  professional  management.  Here,  too,  the 
actors  keep  up  their  dramatic  interest  by  secular  perform¬ 
ances  of  genuine  folk-plays  in  the  intervals  between  the 
periodic  religious  festivals.  A  certain  number  of  them  drift 
inevitably  on  to  the  professional  stage,  but  a  village  com¬ 
munity  which  combines  the  interests  of  wood-carving  and 
play-acting  with  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  seem  to  have 

elements  of  permanent  vitality. 

The  Passion  Play,  and  all  connected  with  it,  has  been  so 
exploited  by  foreigners  in  recent  times  that  your  cultivated 
native  looks  upon  it  with  scorn.  The  many  writers  who 
make  their  home  in  Munich  merely  smile  when  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  traveller  questions  them  about  Oberammergau.  There 
seems  no  reference  to  the  peasant  play  in  handbooks  of 
literature,  nor  in  the  innumerable  Heimatkunst  stories  and 
novels  to’ which  I  have  referred.  Possibly  their  influence  on 
the  community  is  less  than  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  IV 
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Propagandist  tracts.  E  g.  Burte,  WUIfeber,  der  ewige  Deutsche. 
R  Herzog  Die  Burgkinder.  K.  Aram,  Schloss  Ewich.  w 

^iePenvuonrnents.  (x)  North,  Fritz  Reuter  (Mecklenburg)  H 
Hoffmann  (Pommerania),  G.  Frenssen  (Baltic  Coast).  ( 
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L.  Thoma  (Bavaria),  Anzengruber  (Austria).  (3)  East,  G.  Hauptmann 
(Silesia),  P.  Rosegger  (Styria).  ( 4 )  West,  R.  Herzog  (Rhine), 
C.  Viebig  (Eiffel). 

Heimatkunst.  Fritz  Reuter’s  Ut  mine  Stromtid  (1862-4)  set  the 
fashion  of  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  peasant  class,  which  was  follow"  d 
by  the  above-named  writers. 

Lure  of  the  big  town.  E.g.  Peter  Camenzind,  by  H.  Hesse. 

After  military  service.  Cf.  Chapter  X,  Jena  oder  Sedan,  by  Beyerlein. 
Mother  earth.  Cf.  Der  Meineidbauer,  by  Anzengruber.  Der  Strom 
and  Mutter  Erde,  by  M.  Halbe. 

Grudges  inheritance.  Erde,  by  C.  Schonherr. 

Centenary  novel.  Die  Burgkinder,  by  R.  Herzog. 

Marriage  of  convenience.  Die  Gluckskuh,  by  H.  Essig. 

Modern  woman.  Eg.  Marga  in  Peter  Hawel,  by  Keyserling. 
Town-rake ..  .landless  man.  Cf.  Schloss  Ewich,  by  K.  Aram. 
Progressive.  E.g.  Filser  in  Erster  Klasse,  by  L.  Thoma. 

Bauer  and  Magd.  Cf.  Rose  Berndt,  by  G.  Hauptmann.  In  Der 
Grossknecht,  by  Beyerlein,  the  peasant's  widow  is  wooed  by  her  head 
labourer  ( Grossknecht ). 

Beauty-spot.  Der  Wirt  im  Veladuz,  by  G.  Hirschfeld. 

Revive. .  .ancient.  Cf.  Wiltfeber,  by  H.  Burte  (see  above). 

Typical  novel.  Frau  Sorge  (1887),  by  Sudermann,  is  on  much  the 
same  theme  as  Jorn  Uhl  (1901),  and  even  contains  the  episode  of  the 
burning  farm. 


CHAPTER  V 


COUNTRY  GENTRY  AND  CLERGY 

The  class  of  country-dwellers  next  above  the  peasant,  but  far 
removed  from  him  in  social  status,  corresponds  broadly  to 
our  country  gentry,  and  are  called  in  their  own  tongue 
Landadel  (landed  nobility),  possessing  as  they  do  such  titles 
as  Graf,  Baron  (Count,  Baron),  which  have  both  more  and 
less  weight  than  similar  titles  in  England.  For  these  titles, 
of  course,  are  inherited  by  each  member  of  the  family,  not 
only  by  the  eldest  son,  and  hence  do  not  imply  the  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  wealth,  as  well  as  to  birth.  The  free 
peasantry  are  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Landadel  in  so 
far  as  independent  possession  of  their  farms  can  make  them 
so.  Socially,  there  are  the  differences  between  correspond¬ 
ing  sections  in  England  and  Germany  that  we  have  already 
noted.  The  ranks  of  nobility  form  a  serried  barrier,  beyond 
which  the  commoner  does  not  pass.  And  we  find  few  refer¬ 
ences  to  those  occasions  for  meeting,  such  as  the  hunting- 
field,  the  harvest  festival,  the  village  entertainment,  that  loom 
so  large  in  our  own  fiction.  For  good  or  ill,  Bauer  or 
Graf  goes  each  his  own  way  without  patronage  on  the 
one  side  or  servility  on  the  other.  There  is  probably  a  loss 
as  well  as  gain  to  both  classes  by  this  mutual  aloofness.  The 
Bauer  misses  the  culture  and  improved  manner  and  habits 
that  come  from  mixing,  however  slightly,  with  social 
superiors.  Still  worse,  the  noble,  untrammelled  by  feudal 
responsibilities  towards  tenants,  is  thereby  released  from 
those  moral  obligations  which  in  the  best  English  families 
lead  to  model  estates.  This  lack  of  responsibility  tells,  it 
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would  seem,  even  more  disastrously  upon  the  women  than 
the  men  in  good  families.  If  the  German  Baron  leads  a  life 
of  ease,  luxury  and  sport,  replenishing  his  impoverished  estate 
by  intermarriage  with  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  carrying  on 
love-intrigues  with  his  neighbour’s  wife,  noble,  or  otherwise, 
his  wife  is  even  less  strenuous  unless  she  be  a  sportswoman.  He 
is  at  least  lestrained  from  evil  or  impelled  to  good  by  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  State,  the  recollection  of  his  former  or 
actual  status  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  or  the  general  sense 
of  “  Noblesse  oblige.”  The  Baroness,  his  wife,  does  not, 
however,  fall  into  the  many  moral  snares  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  lady  bountiful.  She  is  neither  insolently  condescend- 
ing,  nor  foolishly  benevolent.  She  reminds  one  rather  of  our 
own  delicate  stay-at-home  ladies  of  50  years  ago,  only  with 
the  sensuous  or  sexual  side  more  strongly  developed.  Our 
village  life,  as  described  in  Adam  Bede,  still  holds  good 
in  its  essentials  to-day.  The  picture  of  rural  England,  the 
relations  therein  shewn  between  squire  and  parson,  farmer 
and  labourer,  the  village  maiden  and  her  seducer  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  when  George  Eliot  wrote.  To  set  such 
a  picture  side  by  side  with  Jotn  Uhl ,  or  one  of  Iveyserling’s 
delicate  pastels  of  the  Landudel ,  is  at  once  to  discover  how 
much  and  how  little  resemblance  there  is  between  the  two. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Bauer  was  in  a  state  of  more 
actual  serfdom  than  the  English  farmer  has  been  for  many 
generations,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  former  state  of 
dependence  seems  as  completely  past  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  There  is,  no  doubt,  actual  and  severe  poverty  in 
country  districts,  in  spite  of  picturesque  appearances.  But 
it  is  met  and  fought  with  without  reference  to  the  higher 
social  class,  either  in  the  form  of  a  lady  bountiful,  or  a 
pitiful  clergy  woman.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such 
conditions,  as  more  satisfying  to  self-respect,  would  have 
prevented  that  craving  for  town  pleasures  and  excitement 
that  we  have  noted  above.  But  the  toil  of  the  farm,  shared 
as  it  may  be  by  every  member  of  the  family,  is  quite  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  English  labourer,  even  if  its  results  are 
more  personally  realised.  And  the  exclusive  devotion  to 
money-getting  of  the  peasant  is  a  further  source  of  monotony. 
However  it  may  be,  the  same  restlessness,  and  discontent 
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with  rural  life  is  observable  among  the  landed  gentry  as  well 
as  the  peasants.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Junker  class 
aspire  to  relief  from  the  crying  evil  of  insupportable  dulness. 
The  sons  escape  to  the  pleasures  and  the  vices  of  the  town, 
the  daughters  crave  for  something — anything — to  happen, 
an  Erlebnis  (an  experience).  Without  some  love  affair,  even 
a  shady  one,  or  some  escape  into  real  life,  away  from 
cloistered  seclusion,  they  are  wretched,  or  merely  suppressed, 
with  secret  cravings  covered  by  the  polite  mask  of  society. 
Sometimes  in  desperation  they  seek  for  a  career  on  the 
pattern  of  middle-class  girls  in  England  and  America.  But 
the  career  is  more  often  than  not  a  cover  for  intrigues,  and 
the  runaway  girl  returns  home  with  damaged  health  or 
reputation,  or  perhaps  merely  with  a  veneer  of  the  vulgarities 
and  slang  of  literary  and  artistic  life  in  the  Grossstadt.  To 
be  good,  and  still  less  to  do  good,  seems  little  the  aim  of 
upper  class  German  girls.  Their  lives  dwindle  into  insig¬ 
nificance  for  want  of  such  endeavours  as  the  Dorothea 
Casaubons,  or  even  as  the  Marcellas  of  our  fiction  make  to 
improve  their  fellow-beings.  These  existences  which  are 
rounded  by  self,  and  the  interests  and  pre-occupations  of  a 
single  social  class,  can  only  be  differentiated  by  personal 
passions  and  temperaments.  Their  manifestations  in  art  are 
like  the  endless  Madonnas  of  the  mediaeval  painters,  delight¬ 
ful  only  from  the  skill  which  subtly  varies  an  eternal  theme. 
But  there  is  in  these  secular  pictures  no  hint  of  extra-human 
or  divine  motive.  Their  sentiments,  however  delicate  and 
refined,  are  still  earthy.  They  attain  to  the  spirituality 
perhaps  of  an  Ariel,  but  rarely  or  never  to  tragic  nobleness. 
If  they  attract,  it  is  by  their  pathos,  and  in  that,  being 
human,  they  are  not  alien  to  an  all-embracing  sympathy. 

There  is  one  writer  par  excellence  to  whom  one  must  refer 
almost  exclusively  in  this  connection,  and  although  his 
novels  bear  the  stamp  of  genius,  it  is  possible  that  his 
peculiar  temperament  and  personal  predilections  give  an 
impression  less  than  just  of  the  milieu  that  he  exclusively 
selects.  Graf  von  Keyserling,  sprung  from  the  Kurlandische 
(East  Prussian)  nobility,  and  therefore  himself  a  member  of 
the  Junker  class,  began  his  career  as  a  writer  somewhat  late 
in  life.  He  is  an  amateur,  using  that  word  in  its  true  sense, 
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and  therefore  one  may  trust  his  pictures  of  the  two  divisions 
of  country  dwellers  among  whom  he  moves  as  to  the  manner 
boin.  And,  to  judge  exclusively  from  Keyserling,  we  must 
certainly  infer  that  the  Junker,  however  charming  and  attrac¬ 
tive  among  his  social  equals,  is  a  decadent  being. 

Before  going  on,  however,  to  speak  of  his  work  in  detail, 
a  few  earlier  novels  may  be  referred  to,  in  which  a  more 
favourable  impression  is  given.  As  one  moves  further  away 
from  the  turning-point  of  1870,  we  have  already  observed  that 
disillusion  and  corruption  are  predicated  of  the  merchant  and 
the  peasant,  and  similar  changes  for  the  worse  will  be  noted 
in  the  social  strata  that  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
Prussian  Junker  of  1880,  for  example,  is  severe,  just,  upright 
and  duteous.  Later  on,  he  loses  (according  to  the  novelists) 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  remaining  equally  narrow,  or  with  a 
slight  extra  veneer  of  culture,  he  becomes  morally  indifferent 
or  even  actively  vicious.  Novelists,  as  we  shall  see,  belong 
themselves  mostly  to  the  middle  class,  and  do  not,  like  their 
English  confreres,  attempt  to  depict  the  manners  of  their 
social  superiors.  Against  the  many  advantages  of  our  social 
system  and  its  absorption  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility 
among  commoners,  we  must  set  the  encouragement  to  snob¬ 
bishness  of  clever  men  who,  by  means  of  these  same  younger 

sons,  can  generally  climb  into  higher  and  higher  social 
circles. 

Snobbishness  of  the  English  type  is  remarkably  absent 
rom  reference  in  German  fiction.  The  plutocrat  seems  to  be 
more  socially  attractive  than  the  aristocrat,  and  even  he  is 
not  sought  for  as  bestowing  a  brighter  tinge  upon  his  com¬ 
pany,  but  rather  as  a  means  by  which  social  aspirants  may 
actually  themselves  become  plutocrats.  To  be,  rather  than 
to  seem,  rich,  would  appear  to  be  their  motto — another 
instance,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  of  the  native  veracity — or,  to 

put  it  more  unkindly— of  the  inherent  materialism  of  the 
modern  German. 

To  return  then  to  Keyserling,  one  is  reminded— among 
Enghsh  writers— of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  "  Country  House  ”  and 
The  Patrician ’’—but  Keyserling’s  types  are  peculiarly 
Kerman.  They  would  mix  with  gentlemen  of  other  countries 
on  an  agreeable  footing,  but  they  are  German  gentlemen. 
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With  the  Englishman  they  would  have  in  common  the  topics 
of  sport  and  crops,  and  like  the  English  squire,  their 
political  leanings  would  naturally  be  conservative.  In 
certain  social  points  they  might  be  more  punctilious  and 
correct,  more  outwardly  refined  than  the  Englishman.  But 
in  narrowness  of  outlook,  and  judgment,  in  attachment  to 
rooted  tradition,  and  in  proud  social  aloofness  they  would 
outdistance  the  most  old-fashioned  Tory  squire.  Keyserling 
feels  the  defects,  even  if  he  shews  the  charm  of  such  types, 
and  almost  wistfully  he  puts  over  against  them  the  robust 
joyousness  of  the  peasant,  who  occurs  for  the  most  part  as 
a  foil  to  the  more  elaborately  painted  portrait  of  the  Junker 
or  his  wife  or  daughter.  Of  all  prose  writers,  Keyserling  is 
most  agreeable  to  read.  He  has  evidently  formed  his  style 
upon  French  models,  and  possibly  for  that  reason,  he  almost 
invariably  selects  the  manage  a  trois  as  a  self-evident  ground¬ 
work  for  his  stories.  French  admirers  appraise  him  as  the 
least  “German,”  i.e.,  the  nearest  in  delicacy  and  point  to 
themselves,  among  his  countrymen.  “Is  it  possible”  (says 
one  of  these)  “  that  this  is  a  German  book?  It  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  pointless  remark!” 

A  native  critic  speaks  of  him  thus':" — 

“  The  robust  young  squires  who  have  gone  about  among 
all  sorts  of  women  in  their  capacity,  first  of  cavalry  officer, 
and  then  of  landed  proprietor,  treat  their  lawful  wives  with 
the  most  chivalrous  respect,  these  youthful,  over-delicate 
ladies,  who  do  nothing  but  play  tennis,  dance,  and  with 
carefully  controlled  senses  feel  a  half-conscious  passion  for 
their  husbands;  the  elderly  mothers,  aunts  and  lady-com¬ 
panions,  careful  guardians  of  approved  good  manners, 
indulgent  towards  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  uncompro¬ 
mising  and  severe  towards  the  servants, — finally  the  valets, 
maids,  footmen  themselves,  who  are  in  the  shackles  of  serf¬ 
dom,  and  yet  look  contemptuously  down  upon  whatever  does 
not  belong  to  ‘  my  lord  ’ — such  is  the  social  milieu  which 
Keyserling  delights  to  paint.” 

In  the  plays,  “  Friihlingsopfer  ”  and  “Peter  Hamel,” 
Keyserling  deals  with  peasants  and  labourers.  He  afterwards 
gave  up  the  dramatic  form,  and  has  since  almost  exclusively 
cultivated  the  “Novelle,”  with  the  content  as  above  described. 
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In  Beate  unci  Mareile  ”  (1904)  occurs  the  first  sketch  of  two 
women  and  a  man,  the  model  which  was  to  be  so  finely 
developed.  Beate,  a  wronged  but  uncomplaining  wife, 
virtuous  and  self-contained,  is  set  in  vivid  contrast  over 
against  Mareile  the  mistress,  a  creature  full  of  vitality.  For¬ 
saken  by  the  man  she  has  genuinely  loved,  she  resolves 
nevertheless  to  keep  hold  of  life.  “Die?  No,  I  don’t  see 
myself  doing  that!’’  ( Sterben ?  Das  versteh’  ich  nicht’.) 
These  two  belong  to  different  social  strata,  and  the  conflict 
between  them  is  almost  one  of  race— the  fine,  but  decadent 
aiistocrat,  and  the  coarse,  full-blooded  woman  of  the  people. 
This  contrast  appears  again  and  again  in  Keyserling’s  work. 
Possibly  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  mental  stagnation  of 
his  well-brought-up  wives  and  daughters.  The  inner  life  of 
such  women  may  be  full  of  rich  experience,  though  scarce  a 
ripple  appear  on  the  surface.  He  is  himself  more  truly  the 
patrician  than  Mr.  Galsworthy— the  patrician  who  has,  above 
all  things,  learnt  deportment  ( Haltung ),  and  to  whom  the 
vulgarity  of  over-emphasis  is  not  only  repellent,  but  im¬ 
possible.  One  of  his  Barons  says:— “We  no  longer 
underline.  Underlining  is  tasteless,  and  those  outsiders  (the 
plebeians)  live  on  it.’’  And  the  speaker  might  well  be  the 
author  himself.  In  the  volume  called  “  Schwule  Tage  ”  (hot 
days),  this  over-refinement  leads  to  tragedy.  Anne-Marie  in 
the  story  called  Harmonie,  in  spite  of  wilful  sentimentalities 
is  nevertheless  a  sympathetic  figure.  She  is  a  real  product 
of  the  culture  thus  ironically  defined  by  her  husband 

1.  0  do  something.  One  could  soon  get  through  a  day  with 
doing.  But  to  sit  still  and  ponder  over  pretty,  bright  things 
that  is  real  breeding.’’  S  g  ’ 

These  decadents  are  inevitably  destined  to  perish  before 
earth-born  Titanic  strength.  And  Anne-Marie’s  tragical  end 
signifies  something  more  than  the  suicide  of  a  woman  dis¬ 
appointed  ,n  love.  Her  race  had  already,  as  it  were,  become 
extinct.  In  contrast  to  such  abnegation  of  life,  Keyserline 
raws  in  the  same  volume  the  portrait  of  the  natural  Soldaten 

KZfv  Wh°,  takeS  a  beatinS  from  her  husband  for  her 
infidelity  with  a  certain  pride,  and  wins  him  back  by  sub¬ 
mission.  In  Diimala,  the  Pastor  of  the  parish  {Ritter gut)  is 
m  love  with  the  wife  of  the  Schlossherrn  (master  of  the 
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castle).  The  story  is  told  from  the  unusual  standpoint  of 
such  a  pastor.  He  becomes  aware  of  the  wife’s  infidelity,  but 
has  to  look  on  and  endure  it— knowing  that  he  has  no  chance, 
in  his  lower  social  standing,  of  winning  the  lady.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  version  of  the  eternal  theme  is  one  of  the  stories 
in  Bunte  Herzen,  in  which  the  scrupulous  Cicisbeo  plays 
much  the  same  role  as  the  pastor  in  Dumala,  the  lady  in  this 
case  having  the  excuse  for  her  infidelity  of  an  elderly  sicklv 

1  he  other  story  in  this  volume  deals  with  the  two  daughters 
of  a  weary  man  of  the  world,  Count  Hamilcar,  master  of 
Schloss  Kadeullen.  The  elder  Lisa  has  made  an  unfortunate 
marriage  with  Prince  Katakasianopoulo,  and  returns  to  her 
father’s  house  to  brood  over  her  griefs  with  a  certain  pleasur¬ 
able  melancholy.  Billy,  the  younger,  is  panting  for  some 
experience  more  real,  if  more  terrible,  than  her  sister’s.  She 
allows  herself  to  be  flirted  with,  and  carried  off  by  a  decadent 
Polish  cousin,  while  a  genuine  boy  lover,  a  student,  is  ready 
to  offer  his  real  devotion.  This  is  at  length  expressed,  when 
he  pursues  Billy  and  her  would-be  seducer  to  a  dirty  Jewish 
tavern,  where  the  loving  couple  are  endeavouring  to  put  up 
with  a  supper  that  goes  far  to  cure  the  young  lady  of  her 
infatuation.  The  old  housekeeper  ( Wirtschajtsmamsell ) 
sums  up  the  situation  with  the  remark,  “  One  loves  and  one 
ceases  to  love,  but  one  must  always  eat  !” 

Billy,  though  compromised  beyond  healing,  still  expects 
something  from  life,  and  retains  her  gay  disposition  ( Bunte 
Herzen).  She  represents  the  modern  movement,  and  new 
vitality  which  Keyserling  admits  even  in  the  daughters  of  his 
decadent  aristocracy.  To  him,  as  to  all  humane  writers, 
youth  makes  a  strong  appeal.  The  outline  of  such  stories 
gives  little  idea  of  their  value.  Keyserling  has  been  described 
as  the  only  writer  of  significance  who  both  knows  and  has 
the  talent  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  German  nobility.  He 
confines  himself,  as  will  be  seen,  within  the  closest  limits  of 
subject  matter,  especially  in  recent  books,  where  he  deals 
exclusively  with  his  own  immediate  circle  of  Baltic  East 
Prussian  Landadel.  But  the  perfect  economy  of  phrase,  the 
masterly  observation,  the  feeling  for  landscape  and  character 
in  inevitable  reaction  one  upon  the  other,  mark  him  out  as  a 
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writer  whose  work  will  live  so  long  as  any  desire  remains  in 
readers  to  know  what  manner  of  men  were  their  forefathers. 
The  society  which  he  describes  is  probably  passing  away. 
The  title  of  a  recent  novel,  Abendliche  Hauser,  for  which  I 
suggest  as  the  nearest  equivalent,  “sunset  families,”  is 
peculiarly  significant  of  the  passing  epoch.  The  story 
includes  a  couple  of  elderly  barons,  fathers  of  more  or  less 
revolting  daughters.  Fastrade,  after  an  unfortunate  love 
affair  with  her  brother’s  tutor,  disappears  from  home  to  take 
up  the  profession  of  nursing.  She  returns  to  tend  the  declin¬ 
ing  years  of  her  father,  Baron  von  der  Warthe,  whose  health 
has  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  death  in  a  duel  of  his  only 
son,  Boiko.  Dietz  von  Egloff  wins  her  love,  but  she  casts 
him  off  on  account  of  his  intrigue  with  Lydia  von  Dach- 
hausen,  the  parvenu  wife  of  a  baron.  Then  when  Dietz 
shoots  himself  after  the  duel  in  which  Dachhausen  is  killed, 
she  takes  her  place  by  his  side,  and  weeps  over  him  as  her 
legitimate  betrothed.  The  younger  women  of  Keyserling’s 
books  often  endeavour  to  form  independent  judgments,  and 
lead  independent  lives.  But  he  sees  clearly  how  girls  brought 
up  in  sheltered  circles  must  pass  through  an  agony  of 
ineffectual  struggles.  Fastrade  herself  leads  a  broken  life, 
though  her  nature  is  stronger  than  most,  and  Gertrud,  Baron 
Port’s  daughter,  breaks  down  utterly  in  an  abortive  attempt 
to  qualify  as  a  professional  singer  at  Dresden.  She  craves 
henceforth  for  the  cigarettes  and  freedom  of  art  circles,  but 
she  has  clearly  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unsatisfied.  Keyser¬ 
ling’s  exquisitely  finished  work  is  full  of  a  gentle  satiric 
melancholy.  He  regrets,  as  a  man  of  taste  must,  the  virtues 
of  the  old  order,  while  he  recognises  that  nevertheless  the 
world  moves.  The  touch  of  nature,  derived  from  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  is,  however,  a  permanent  possession. 
Keyserling’s  feeling  for  his  native  earth,  and  the  persons 
who  spring  out  of  and  grow  up  upon  it,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  forced  Heimatkunst  on  which  inferior  writers 
trade. 

As  one  enters  an  English  village,  the  first  object  that  meets 
the  eye  is  usually  the  church.  The  great  house,  the  Hall, 
the  dwelling  of  the  squire,  is  hidden  away  in  a  seclusion  that 
is  not  altogether  typical  of  its  possessor.  One  is  tempted  to 
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contrast  with  these  appearances  the  mean  structure  that  does 
duty  for  the  offices  of  religion  in  the  majority  of  German 
.villages.  There  are  many  other  reasons  for  the  inferiority 
of  their  parish  church  architecture  as  compared  with  ours. 
But  there  must  be  something  significant  in  this  lack  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  dignity  in  the  country  where  squire  and 
parson  are  without  that  close  association  which,  with  all  its 
evils,  has  at  least  made  our  villages,  in  outward  appearance, 
the  lovely  things  they  are.  We  have  indicated,  in  the  outline 
of  the  Keyserling  stories,  the  small  and  comparatively 
humble  part  played  by  the  pastor.  He  is  the  social  equal,  as 
remarked  already,  of  the  peasant  rather  than  of  the 
lord.  And  although  he  forms  a  link  between  the  two,  as  a 
person  of  superior  education,  he  seems  rarely  to  exercise 
strong  influence  in  right  of  his  position.  The  Church  is 
State-aided,  and  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  of  indiscriminate 
lay  patronage  is  definitely  absent.  There  are  no  snug  livings 
for  younger  sons,  and  there  are  no  sycophants,  like  Mr. 
Collins.  The  Protestant  pastor  is  an  official  of  the  State.  As 
such  he  belongs  socially  neither  to  the  aristocratic  nor  to  the 
bourgeois,  but  to  the  bureaucratic  class,  and  the  incentives 
that  move  him,  over  and  above  religious  obligations,  are  the 
ambition  to  stand  well  with  officials  higher  than  himself. 
There  is  not  the  rich  variety  of  type  to  which  Trollope  bore 
witness,  from  the  truly  saintly  to  the  sanctimonious  or  the 
pure  worldling.  But  within  certain  limits,  the  pastor  dis¬ 
plays  himself  a  man  like  other  men,  with  frailties  and  severe 
temptations,  or  with  only  amiable  weaknesses,  broad  or 
narrow-minded,  conciliatory  or  over-bearing,  ambitious  or 
sluggish,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  neither  wielding,  nor 
attempting  to  wield  the  sway  which  the  English  parson 
adopts  as  his  natural  right.  With  their  usual  habit  of  expect¬ 
ing  external  rather  than  intrinsic  virtue,  the  Germans  do  not 
demand  from  their  pastors  more  than  human  nature  is 
capable  of.  If  the  system  produces  no  great  saints,  it  does 
not  appear  responsible  for  great  sinners.  In  fact,  the  parson, 
like  the  church,  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  object  in  the 
landscape.  The  same  appears  to  hold  good  of  the  Catholic 
priest.  Officials  of  every  sort  are  responsible  for  public 
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morality,  and  the  burden  is  not  borne  exclusively  by 
ministers  of  religion. 

I  shall  leturn  to  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Religion. 
Here,  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  pastor  or  priest  as  a 
social  type. 


NOTES— CHAPTER  V 
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Former  Status.  Even  the  eldest  sons  of  the  nobility  would  have 
gone  through  some  period  of  military  service.  Cf.  Baron  Geert  v 
Innstetten  in  T.  Fontane’s  Effi  Briest. 

Suppressed.  Cf.  Cecilia  v.  Sarryn,  by  Ompteda 

Junker  of  1880.  E.g.  the  father  of  Lili  Braun  in  her  Memoir en 
einer  Socialistic  Cf.  also  Es  war,  by  Sudermann,  and  Ecce  ego  by 
Wolzogen,  and  the  poems  and  letters  of  Liliencron. 

Plutocrat  socially  attractive.  Cf.  Jenny  Treibel,  by  T.  Fontane. 

Schloss  Ewich,  by  Kurt  Aram,  presents  the  contrast  between  the 
country  life  as  lived  by  Baron  Joachim,  and  his  family,  and  the 
townsman  of  the  same  class.  3 

Menage  a  trois.  Cf.  also  Gluck  im  Winkel,  by  Sudermann. 

Pastor  an  official.  Per  Pfarrer  von  Kirclifeld,  by  Anzengruber. 


CHAPTER  Vi 


CHILDHOOD,  YOUTH,  AND  EDUCATION 

Among  all  unsatisfactory  categories,  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
rational  is  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  two  classes, 
consisting  of  (i)  men  on  the  one  side,  and  (2)  women  and 
children  on  the  other.  Whether  we  regard  (2)  as  classed 
together  physically,  from  the  point  of  view  of  weakness  and 
need  of  protection,  or  mentally,  from  the  assumption  of  want 
of  judgment,  the  combination  is  beginning  to  seem  equally 
absurd.  There  is  a  third  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  more 
rational  cause  for  speaking  of  women  and  children,  as  it 
were,  in  one  breath.  This  is  the  assumption  that  women 
must  necessarily  be  more  closely  concerned,  and  more 
directly  interested  in  children  than  men.  In  short,  according 
to  certain  ways  of  thought  and  speech,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  children  had  but  one  parent,  namely,  a  mother.  If  such 
a  view  were  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion  anywhere,  one 
might  expect  to  find  it  in  Germany,  where  the  home-keeping 
qualities  of  women  are  so  specially  cherished.  Yet,  when  we 
examine  into  facts,  we  find  those  in  charge  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  are,  to  a  large  extent,  men,  and  in  family  life,  decisions 
and  the  lives  of  daughters  as  well  as  sons  are  referred,  in  the 
preponderance  of  cases,  to  the  father,  rather  than  the  mother. 
The  whole  organisation  of  life  is  indeed  conceived  from  a 
masculine  standpoint,  and  carried  out  by  masculine  officials. 
In  the  public  schools,  maintained  by  the  State,  from  the 
elementary  ( Volkschule )  up  to  the  Hohere  Tochterschule 
(equivalent  to  our  High  School  for  Girls)  the  Heads  or 
Directors  are  men,  to  whom  the  highest  pay,  with  the  highest 
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responsibility,  is  given.  Below  the  Head,  is  a  mixed  staff  of 
men  and  women,  taking  the  various  subjects  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  respectively  suitable  to  masculine  or  feminine 
capacity.  1  he  corresponding  Gymnasium,  approximately 
equivalent  to  an  English  boys’  Grammar  School,  is,  of 
course,  entirely  staffed  by  men.  Public  boarding  schools  for 
boys  exist  only  in  connection  with  specific  training  for 
special  careers,  such  as  the  cadet  schools  for  the  training  of 
boys  of  fourteen  and  upwards  as  officers,  or  the  Seminaries 
for  the  upbringing  of  priests  and  teachers.  There  are  some¬ 
what  similar  institutions  ( Stijt )  for  girls,  as  well  as  boarding 
schools  proper,  privately  financed  and  staffed  chiefly  by 
women,  which  are  also  subject  to  Government  inspection. 
Some  such  preliminary  notions  are  required  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  make  inferences  from  fiction  concerning  the  education 
of  German  children. 

Starting,  then,  in  the  echt  deutsch  manner,  from  the 
beginning,  i.e.,  from  infancy,  we  are  reminded  by  the  word 
Kindergarten,  which  has  become  naturalised  in  our  speech, 
that  the  psychological  study  of  small  children  had  its  first 
source  and  spring  in  German  minds.  While  Squeers  and 
Creak le  were  stupefying  English  boys  by  brutality,  Froebel 
was  gently  leading  babies  through  the  pleasant  pathways 
of  games  and  stick-laying  to  the  acquisition  of  real  know¬ 
ledge.  Froebel’s  first  Kindergarten,  so  called,  dates  from 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria.  Flis  secret  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  first  himself  followed  the  workings  of  the  young  idea, 
before  teaching  it  how  to  shoot.  His  example  has,  of  course, 
been  followed  in  England,  with  variations  and  improve¬ 
ments,  down  to  the  very  latest  modern  developments  of  the 
play-school.  The  study  of  psychology  in  its  relation  to 
children  began,  perhaps,  with  us  out  of  school,  and  appear- 
ing  first  in  literature,  thence  passed  back  transformed  into 
practice  to  Germany.  For  example,  the  famous  story,  “  Mis¬ 
understood,”  over  which  our  grandmothers  shed  many  a 
secret  tear,  spread  far  and  wide  through  translation,  and 
produced  a  whole  crop  of  German  imitators.  From  Froebel 
to  Miss  Montgomery,  and  so  back  again  to  Ernst  V.  Wilden- 
bruch,  Franciska  Mann,  Nanny  Lambrecht  and  Otto  Ernst 
the  pendulum  swings.  If  English  intuition  carries  us  some- 
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times  further  than  German  studiousness,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  psychological  understanding  is  rare  enough  anywhere, 
and  must  always  be  purchased  at  a  great  price.  Superiority 
is  by  no  means  always  on  our  side.  The  period  of  a  German 
child’s  life  before  it  goes  to  school  is — in  fiction,  as  in  fact — 
more  strikingly  dominated  by  the  mother  than  by  the 
“nursie”  or  "Nana”  of  English  story-books.  Fiction 
necessitates  an  exaggeration  of  incidents  that  to  the  child 
itself  border  at  least  on  tragedy.  But,  though  these  are  made 
even  more  poignant,  there  are  also  exquisite  sketches  of  the 
understanding  and  sympathetic  mother  ( Mutti )  whose  in¬ 
stinctive  wisdom  transforms  pathos  into  comedy.  There  are 
German  "Mrs.  Molesworths  ”  which  are  exempt  from  the 
slight  tinge  of  snobbishness  that  runs  through  "  The  Cuckoo- 
clock,”  "Herr  Baby”  and  others. 

Infants  under  ten,  whose  occupation  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
pastime,  are  much  alike,  whether  they  wear  pig-tails  or  a 
curly  pate,  and  affectionate  women  everywhere  are  naturally 
led  along  the  same  path  when  once  they  begin  to  think  of 
children  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  premature  grown-ups. 
In  a  country  where  the  nursery  as  a  room  apart  is  a 
rarity,  and  there  is  rarely  an  intervening  stranger  between 
parents  and  their  offspring,  we  find  on  the  whole  a 
correcter  psychological  insight  to  the  description  of  which 
fathers  of  a  literary  turn,  as  well  as  mothers,  equally  contri¬ 
bute.  The  cult  on  the  one  side  of  the  naughty  child  (such 
as  "  Helen’s  Babies  ”),  or  on  the  other,  of  little  creatures  far 
too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food  (such  as 
"Eva”  in  "Uncle  Tom”)  has  not  attained  to  abnormal 
proportions.  Even  in  modern  times  children  who  live 
in  close  contact  with  parents  are  expected,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  The  habit  of  discipline  extends  more 


generally  into  German,  than  English  family  life,  for  many 
other  reasons.  Nevertheless,  the  novelists,  named  Legion, 
who  accompany  their  respective  heroes  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  generally  depict  them  in  childhood  as  living  a 
life  of  the  spirit,  apart  from  grown-up  comprehension,  even  if 
closely  present  with  them  in  the  flesh.  "  Misunderstanding  ’ 
is  still  the  key-note  and  the  cause  of  incidents  that  alarm 
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tutors  and  governors,  and  are  never  explained  by  even 
tenderly  brought-up  children. 

Sufferings  from  misunderstanding  of  a  serious  nature 
begin,  however,  at  a  later  stage,  the  period  of  adolescence, 
when  the  winsomeness  of  childhood,  with  its  appeal  to  all 
but  churls,  is  lost  for  ever,  and  the  real  tragedies  of  youth, 
irretrievable  as  they  sometimes  prove,  date  from  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thereabouts.  Turning,  then,  to  school  stories 
pioper,  one  is  certainly  struck  with  a  general  impression  of 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  whether  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  of 
taught.  If  family  life  in  Germany  is  more  approximate  to 
the  ideal  of  what  family  life  should  be,  the  hints  given  by 
fiction  of  school  life  are  distinctly  unfavourable.  School 
stories,  again,  must  in  any  case  be  taken  cum  grano.  For  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  construct  a  story  out  of  monotonous 
environment  without  introducing  sensational  incidents  that 
verge  upon  the  incredible.  Our  one  exception,  “  Tom 
Brown  s  Schooldays,”  has  no  German  equivalent.  It  could 
hardly  be,  since  those  communities  of  boys  and  masters, 
separated  for  weeks  from  natural  family  surroundings,  are 
practically  an  English  product,  unknown  in  other  lands.  In 
spite  of,  or  because  of  ( ?)  the  hardships  of  our  public  school 
system,  few  Englishmen  look  back  with  other  than  warm 
affection  to  their  years  spent  at  Eton,  Rugby,  Rossall,  or 
wherever  it  may  be.  They  recall  their  masters,  as  well  as 
their  comrades,  with  affection,  and  although  some  of  this 
sentiment,  as  Elia  pointed  out,  may  be  merely  the  love  of 
one  s  own  youth  that  mature  persons  feel  in  revisiting  scenes 
of  childhood,  enough  testimony  is  left  of  genuine  bonds 
between  teacher  and  taught  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that 
”  Tom  Brown  ”  and  his  successors  are  true  to  type. 

One  would  anticipate  that  the  German  day-school,  with  all 
the  protection  that  home  affords  against  serious  bullying, 
and  with  the  absence  of  corporal  punishment,  would  be  a 
place  of  less  torment  to  a  sensitive  child  than  the  Spartan 
English  boarding-school.  Nevertheless,  the  favourite  inci¬ 
dent  in  their  school  stories  is  suicide,  and  I  believe  the 
statistics  of  child  suicide  would  prove  that  in  this  case  fiction 
and  fact  correspond.  Suicide  is  sometimes  due  to  over- work, 
or  over-anxiety  about  the  results  of  an  examination,  to  unjust 
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punishment,  or  perhaps  to  some  morbid  tendency  of  which 
superiors  have  taken  no  account  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
immature  mind.  The  physical  bullying  which  plays  so  large 
a  part  with  us  seems  to  be  reserved,  in  Germany,  for  the 
period  of  military  service ;  and  that  other  device  for  the 
securing  of  interest,  the  accusation  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
“  good  ”  boy,  is  also  rarely  referred  to.  It  would  appear,  for 
the  most  part,  that  boys  are  banded  together  with  each  other 
against  the  master,  who  is  more  often  pompous  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  than  actually  unkind.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  school 
life  can  be  obtained  from  incidental  sketches  and  episodes  of 
days  at  school,  in  the  long  biographical  novels  before  men¬ 
tioned.  These  indicate  the  little  pleasures  and  pains  of 
children,  which  for  them  sum  up  what  is  meant  by  education. 
And  then  later  come  those  obstinate  questionings,  to  which 
only  the  wisest  adults  are  able  to  give  reasonable  answers, 
for  want  of  which  the  youth  comes  oftentimes  to  utter  grief. 

Let  us  premise  that  the  German  schoolmaster,  like  the 
parson,  is  a  State  official,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  has  the  failings,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  the 
bureaucrat.  Reference  to  a  few  types,  scattered  throughout 
many  novels  and  plays,  will  illustrate  sufficiently  this  con¬ 
tention.  Not  a  few  schoolmasters  have  taken,  in  later  life, 
to  literature  as  a  profession,  and  hence  we  have  a  number  of 
school  stories  which  deal  exclusively  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  master,  his  characteristics,  his  grievances,  his 
professional  aspirations,  and  so  on.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  many  schoolmasters  whose  idiosyncracies  might  be 
paralleled  in  many  an  English  school.  Who  does  not  recog¬ 
nise  the  elderly  and  slumberous  Herr  Rosing,  whose  sole 
instruction  consists  in  the  following  maxim  :  Boys,  be 

sure  to  acquire  a  good  handwriting!  ...  a  good  hand¬ 
writing  !  .  .  .  a  boy  who  writes  well  does  not  need  to  be 
clever;  he 'finds  all  doors  open  to  him  ”  ?  Such  a  master  is 
irremovable  by  his  immediate  Head,  the  Herr  Rector,  or 
Direktor,  since  he  is  a  civil  servant,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  bureaucrat,  liable,  that  is,  to  a  favourable  construction 
by  more  highly-placed  officials,  even  after  the  Head  has 
reported  to  his  discredit.  The  unpardonable  crimes  in  the 
official  are  the  tendency,  in  the  first  place,  to  excessive  free- 
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dom  of  thought,  and — its  possible  consequence — insubordina¬ 
tion,  which  assumes  a  political  nature.  The  Head  is  justified 
in  complaining  of  a  master  who  allows  his  pupils  to  run  about 
during  the  interval  of  play,  rather  than  to  march  round 
the  playground  in  an  orderly  military  fashion.  “  Trop  de 
zele,”  which  may  imply  criticism  of  the  powers  that  be,  is 
suspect  by  authorities  of  every  description.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  freedom  allowed  a  master  varies  according  to  the 
temperament  of  his  immediate,  or  more  remote,  superiors. 
Theoretically,  he  has  complete  independence  within  his 
sphere,  and  the  Director  may  even  wink  at  the  transgression 
of  a  subordinate  who  keeps  a  mistress,  unless  it  is  brought 
openly  to  his  notice.  The  evidence  of  fiction  points,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  existence  of  enthusiasts  among  assistant  masters, 
who — according  to  the  school  stories — are  debarred  by  that 
very  enthusiasm  from  the  chance  of  rising  to  a  Headship. 
There  are  popular  plays  and  novels  of  a  definitely  propa¬ 
gandist  character,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  fact  that  such  books  are  popular  testifies 
perhaps  to  a  wider  interest  in  educational  problems  than  is 
shewn  by  our  own  public.  They  must,  however,  be  also 
regarded  as  significant  of  that  general  discontent  with 
political  conditions,  which  includes  the  grievances  of  every 
section  of  the  community  within  its  purvey.  Freedom  of 
initiative  and  power  to  disregard  the  limits  of  the  code, 
more  room  for  spontaneity,  better  salaries  and  smaller 
classes— ^these  appear  to  be  the  desiderata  of  the  more 
thoughtful  teachers.  The  religious  problem  takes  on  a 
different  aspect  than  with  us.  Toleration  here,  again,  is 
complete  in  theory.  Pupils  are  not  forced  to  accept,  nor  are 
masters  forced  to  administer,  religious  instruction.  The 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  however,  brings  the  majority  of 
children  within  the  fold,  when  woe  betide  them  if  they  ques¬ 
tion  overmuch. 

The  catechism  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  the  staple  food  for 
Protestant  children,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  popular  subject. 

It  contains  such  expositions  as  the  following  on  baptism  : _ 

How  can  water  do  such  great  things?  Water  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  do  it,  but  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 
with  and  by  the  water,  and  the  faith  which  trusts  to  the 
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Word  of  God  in  the  water;  for  without  God’s  Word  the 
water  is  bad  water,  and  no  baptism;  but  with  the  Word 
of  God  it  is  a  baptism,  that  is,  a  grace-giving  water  of 
life,  and  a  bath  of  the  new  birth  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  as 
St.  Paul  says  to  Titus  in  the  third  chapter  :  God  makes 
us  blessed  through  the  bath  of  the  re-birth  and  renewal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  has  poured  upon  us  richly 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  so  that  we  are  justified 
through  this  grace,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life  according  to 
the  promise.  That  is  certainly  true.” 

It  is  respectable  to  profess  religion  of  some  sort,  and 
hence  parents  desire  their  children  to  be  prepared  for  con¬ 
firmation  in  one  or  another  of  the  accepted  forms,  since  this 
makes  their  pathway  through  life  safer.  To  accept  religious, 
political  and  social  conventions  must  necessarily  be  inculcated 
upon  youth  by  all  pastors,  masters  and  governors  except 
those  who  are  prepared  to  accept  worldly  loss  as  the  result 
of  neglect  of  orthodoxy.  Girls,  of  course,  suffer  even  more 
than  boys  in  this  regard.  Among  women  teachers,  as  well 
as  men,  the  same  variety  of  type  prevails,  from  the 
indifferentists,  women  of  the  world  in  its  narrowest  sense; 
or  the  self-respecting  workers,  who  put  thoroughness  before 
enthusiasm ;  to  the  actually  immoral,  who  go  to  the  length — 
rare,  one  would  hope — of  carrying  on  intrigues  with  the  male 
members  of  the  staff.  Among  men  there  are  some  earnest 
types,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  education  in  its  true  sense;  or, 
again,  there  are  genial  dreamers  ( Traumulus )  beloved  of  the 
boys,  but  cheated  and  hoodwinked  by  them,  idealists  without 
moral  force  and  influence.  Last  of  all,  there  is  the  reptile 
usher,  bad  and  black-hearted,  hating  virtue,  frankness 
and  independence,  and  all  the  engaging  qualities  of  youth, 
because  of  an  inherent  sourness  in  his  own  disposition,  and 
even  going  so  far  as  to  tempt  his  own  pupils  to  vice,  out  of 
devilish  hatred  to  their  superior  brightness. 

The  commoner  type,  however,  is  the  cold,  severe  master, 
the  embodiment  of  State  morality,  in  whose  power  it  lies  to 
blight  the  boy’s  future  career  by  plucking  him  in  the  leaving 
examination,  which  is  the  entrance  to  many  professions,  or 
by  reporting  unfavourably  of  his  attitude  towards  religious 
or  moral  problems.  “  Ich  bin  dutchgef alien  (I  m  plucked), 
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sighs  the  wretched  boy,  and  creeps  off  to  commit  suicide,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  plunge  headlong,  through  despair,  into  prema¬ 
ture  vice. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  danger,  there  is  evidence  both  as  to 
the  serious  consideration  that  the  best  teachers  had  begun  to 
pay  to  those  difficulties  of  the  adolescent  that  are  summed  up 
especially  in  the  term  “  immorality.”  Indeed,  one  might 
almost  make  the  accusation  that  German  pedagogues  were 
too  much  obsessed  by  such  questions.  The  comparative 
aloofness  of  the  typically  severe  master  tended  to  suspicion 
on  his  part,  and  concealment  on  that  of  boys,  while  the 
monitorial,  or  prefect  system,  which  bridges  over  the  gulf 
between  boys  and  masters  in  English  schools,  with  all  its 
merits  and  all  its  dangers,  was  unknown  except  in  a  few 
Progressive  institutions,  where  direct  attempts  were  made 
to  imitate  English  methods.  Whether  one  could  report  the 
more  favourably  of  the  result  of  one  system  or  another  is  a 
moot  point.  Taking  the  evidence  of  fiction,  one  would  cer¬ 
tainly  infer  that  the  German  boy  was  less  moral  than  his 
English  counterpart.  In  such  inferences,  one  must  take  many 
considerations  into  account,  and  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  age  of  maturity  itself  varies 
according  to  varied  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  are 
by  no  means  as  yet  fully  understood.  Then  at  the  Gymna¬ 
sium  the  elder  boys  already  take  something  of  the  air  and 
tone  of  young  men,  or  of  University  students,  unrestrained 
as  they  are  by  the  moral  obligations  that  hang  so  heavily 
round  the  neck  of  an  English  Prefect.  The  remedy  generally 
proposed  for  these  evils  was  a  franker  treatment  of  children  by 
parents  and  teachers  in  regard  to  matters  of  sex.  Thus,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  master  should  take  more  pains  to 
inspire  his  boys  with  trust  and  confidence,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  meet  their  confidence,  and  be  entrusted  in  return  with 
their  difficulties.  But,  apart  from  that,  it  was  being  advocated 
that  direct  instruction  concerning  their  physical  being  should 
be  given  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
silence  and  secrecy  which,  it  was  held,  led  to  disaster. 
Public  attention  was  called  to  this  by  the  popular  play, 
“  Friihlingserwachen,”  wherein,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
criminal  conspiracy  of  silence,  two  children,  a  boy  and  3 
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girl,  were  brought  to  tragic  ends,  the  girl  dying  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  the  boy  by  suicide.  The  sensational  incidents  of 
this  tragedy,  which  belongs  definitely  to  the  category  of 
Tendenzdrama,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its 
success,  but  it  bears  the  mark  of  veracity,  even  though  it  may 
represent  an  extreme  and  unusual  case.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  such  cases  of  childish  immorality  are  usually 
represented  as  bi-sexual.  Boys  and  girls  have  comparatively 
free  access  to  each  other  under  the  day-school  system,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  methods  of  education  adopted  are  apt 
to  emphasise  differences  of  sex.  Other  forms  of  immorality, 
which  perplex  English  school  authorities,  are  hinted  at  in 
German  school-books,  and  the  suspicious  severity  of  the 
masters  is  contrasted  with  the  innocence  and  freedom  from 
guile  of  their  charges.  The  propagandist,  or  Tendenz  novel, 
puts  blame  partly  upon  the  system,  which  discourages  all 
freedom  and  initiative,  and  partly  holds  up  to  execration  the 
unpleasant  types  of  teacher  to  which  I  have  referred.  By 
their  own  shewing,  the  art  of  governing  others,  whether  it 
be  subordinate  races,  officials  or  children,  is  a  rare  quality 
among  Germans.  Their  deficiencies  are  markedly  apparent 
in  the  most  crucial  particular,  namely,  that  of  being  accept¬ 
able  to  the  governed  elements.  Inevitably  reformers  point 
in  admiration  to  countries  where  other  methods  prevail,  and 
notably  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  English  system 
was  beginning  to  come  into  vogue  both  for  boys  and  girls 
at  the  very  time  when  German  thoroughness  was  being  held 
up  to  us  for  a  pattern. 

In  the  above  summary  I  have  referred  almost  exclusively  to 
boys’  schools.  These  are,  from  the  nature  of  things  German, 
more  prominent  in  the  public  eye  and  interest.  But,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  the  same  general  inferences  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  training  of  girls.  This  subject  will  be  touched 
upon  further  in  the  chapter  on  Feminism.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Backfisch  (“  flapper  ”),  or 
girl  of  school  age  was  probably  more  knowing  and  given 
to  flirtation  of  a  more  or  less  innocent  kind  than  her  English 
equivalent,  while  at  the  same  time  she  had  less  womanly 
dignity  and  reserve.  The  novel  that  I  select  as  giving  a 
veracious  and  artistic  impression  of  the  career  of  a  school- 
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master  and,  incidentally,  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils,  is 
“Peter  Michel ”  of  which  the  following  resume  will  be 
sufficient :  — 

Peter  is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  who  rises,  via  the  Real- 
schule  (Technical  school)  and  the  University  to  be  a  school¬ 
master.  The  course  of  life  of  such  a  young  man,  ignorant  of 
the  world,  and  with  budding  aspirations  towards  the  ideal, 
is  well  indicated.  He  tumbles  in  and  out  of  various  love 
affairs,  retaining  always  a  sort  of  mystic  attachment  to  his 
first  love,  Liesel,  the  daughter  of  the  Frau  Kantoria,  with 
whom  he  lodged  during  his  schooldays.  He  remains  to  the 
end  a  "  decent  chap,”  partly  from  a  sort  of  stupidity,  partly 
from  the  gleam  of  idealism  that  the  author  makes  evident 
through  all  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes.  Peter  has  not  the 
temptations  of  a  rich  or  handsome  man.  But  he  succumbs 
to  the  necessity  of  a  marriage  of  convenience  with  the  un¬ 
attractive  Tinchen,  sister  of  Liesel’s  husband,  Herr  Treut- 
haler.  Liesel  herself  turns  out  "  no  better  than  she  should 
be,”  but  withdraws  always  successfully  from  her  entangle¬ 
ments,  and  appears,  on  the  last  page,  as  a  Countess,  with  her 
Graf  and  child  (Treuthaler  having  long  ago  divorced 
her),  intending  to  disturb  Peter’s  domestic  happiness.  Peter, 
however,  now  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his  excellent  house¬ 
wife  and  house-mother,  Tinchen,  makes  his  former  love  a 
beautiful  speech  in  his  best  schoolmaster  style': 

"Yes,”  says  he  with  emphasis,  "the  chief  thing  in  life  is 
to  be  happy  !  And  I — Countess  ! — can  indeed  say  that  I 
have  everything  necessary  for  happiness  :  a  good,  faithful 
wife,  two  well-brought-up,  unexacting  children,  and  a  home, 
ruled  by  love,  simple,  pure  love,  which  surrounds  even  the 
smallest  trifle  with  a  gleam  of  poetry !  .  .  .  In  former 
years  I  had  ambitious  plans  and  ideas  ...  I  chased  after 
phantoms  and  ideals;  I  went  following  after  happiness;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  I  forgot  one  thing  :  peaceful  self-control, 
unity  in  multiplicity  !  .  .  .  I  have  become  old  and  have 
seen  the  vanity  and  nothingness,  the  smoke  and  foam,  of 
everything  in  the  world  !  The  storms  of  life  have  cast  me 
upon  an  island,  which  thenceforth  became  my  island,  which 
I  planted  and  built  upon,  and  made  completely  my  own,  my 
sanctuary  !  I  have  a  haven,  where  at  all  times  I  find  a  refuge 
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from  the  storms  of  life  :  my  family,  the  golden  treasure  of 
my  life  1” 

The  formal  pedantry  of  this  speech,  by  which  the  ways  of 
the  schoolmaster  are  pleasantly  satirised,  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  conversation  between  the  Rector  and  the  assistant 
masters  on  the  subject  of  Herr  Selch’s  liaison.  Lottermeyer, 
the  creeping  sort  of  tell-tale  usher,  more  often  to  be  found  in 
fiction  than  fact,  has  informed  the  Rector  of  his  colleague  s 

misdemeanour  in  a  letter  in  which 

“  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  fact, 
the  concealment  of  which  he  could  no  longer  take  upon  his 
conscience,  ...” 

The  Rector  scarcely  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Un 
the  one  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  open  mind,  who  thought  him¬ 
self  to  have  broader  views  than  his  immediate  environment , 
on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  it  his  duty  towards  the  school  and 
the  governors  to  take  steps  of  some  kind.  Selch’s  liaison  had 
\on<x  been  known  to  him.  But  how  much  can  be  overlooked, 
so  Tong  as  one  does  not  know  it  officially  !  If,  however, 
Lottermeyer  had  represented  the  truth  in  his  description  of 
the  evil  consequences,  it  was  certainly  high  time  to  step  in 
and  put  out  the  fire  before  it  became  a  conflagration.  He 
therefore  invited  the  two  gentlemen  (Selch  and  Lotte™eyer) 
to  a  private  conversation  in  his  room.  Selch  caswi  g 

glances  upon  Lottermeyer,  who  modestly  avoided  his  eye. 
acknowledged  without  hesitation  his  illegitimate  connection. 

“  Now  ”  said  the  Rector,  “do  you  see,  as  to  the  t  g 
itself,  I  take-well,  of  course  I  also  disapprove  of  it,  but  Herr 
Lottermeyer  declares  that  the  boys  also  know  about  it  an 
their  ethical  sentiment  is  shocked.”  “  So  !”  muttered  Selch. 
“  What  have  the  boys  said?”  Mr.  Lottermeyer  oo  ° 
eyeglasses  and  said  :  “  In  the  first  place^  Mr.  Selch  has 

nickname  Phillipine.”  “  ^  that  true,  Mr  Selch  ?  ^es 

Herr  Rector.”  “Is  that  the  lady  s  name?  No,  Heir 
Rector.”  “  It  is  all  the  same,”  continued  Mr.  Lottermeyer , 
perseveringly.  “  It  shows  all  the  more  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
fion  of  a  special  case  in  this  connection,  but  of  a  whole  sphere 
of  action.  That  the  boys,  by  this  nickname,  simply ^ 
describe  his  tendency  to  low  connections.  Now  Selch  too 
np  the  word  and  explained  :  "  In  my  history  lesson  I  have 
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always  been  fond  of  telling  the  touching  story  of  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Phillipine  Welser,  and  have  always  called  the 
boys  attention  to  it  when  the  well-known  piece  was  played  in 
the  theatre.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  they  called  me,  among 
themselves,  first,  Phillipine  Welser,  and,  later,  simply 
Phillipine  for  short.  It  is  idiotic,  but  that  is  the  reason. 
■Vou  can  ask  the  boys  if  you  like;  any  of  them  will  tell  you. 
Every  teacher  has  a  nickname,  and  Mr.  Lottermeyer  will 
also  be  aware  why  he  is  called  ‘  the  rat.’  ” 

Lottermeyer  here  interrupts,  and  finally  brings  to  the 
notice  of  the  Rector  that  he  suspects  another  teacher,  Herr 
Michel,  of  casting  sheep’s  eyes  at  the  Rector’s  own  wife, 
Frau  Ottilie.  Passing  over  this  for  the  moment,  the  Head¬ 
master  continues  to  interrogate  the  two  men  about  Selch’s 
affair,  and  finally  elicits  that  the  boys  have  said,  referring  to 
Selch  •'  “  He  has  certainly  come  from  his  Paula  I” 

“  ‘  Is^  the  lady’s  name  Paula,  Mr.  Selch?’  ‘No,  Herr 
Rector.’  ‘  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  he  meant  Herr 
Selch  by  “he”?’  ‘Well,  it  was  directly  after  Mr.  Selch’s 
istory  lesson,  and  the  boys  came  straight  out  of  the  class¬ 
room.  And  the  boy  Morsbach  said  it  with  an  expression  of 
face  Herr  Rector,  and  a  tone!’  ‘What  other  remarks  do 
you  know  of?’  ‘None  that  I  could  quote  verbatim said 
Mr.  Lottermeyer,  hesitating.”  Whereupon  the  Rector 
delivers  judgment  as  follows  :  — 


‘‘Now  listen!”  he  began.  “Here  have  I  been  for  two 
and  twenty  years  in  this  position,  my  good  man ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  been  working  in  the  school  for  two  and  twenty 
years;  three  years  ago  I  became  Headmaster,  and  now  I  am 
orty-four.  Well,  you  can  fancy,  everything  did  not  go 
always  so  smoothly  as  I  wished.  There  were  difficulties  here 
and  difficulties  there;  I  had  to  make  things  straight  there, 
and  I  had  to  make  things  straight  here;  to  clear  away  mis¬ 
understandings  in  one  place,  and  in  another  to  take  care  that 
no  misunderstandings  arose;  on  one  side  I  saw  two  persons 
become  alienated,  and  on  another,  again,  becoming  recon¬ 
ciled;  my  judgment  was  appealed  to  and  I  gave  my  judg- 

m  ■  1°  Say’  1  had  the  matter  brought  before  me 

examined  the  facts  carefully,  and  only  decided  when  I  had 

taken  the  case  to  pieces,  point  by  point,  and  put  it  together 
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again  just  in  the  same  way  point  by  point.  But  above  all  I 
made  the  one  stipulation  :  if  you  make  claims  on  my  time 
don’t  do  it  for  nothing,  and  then  again  nothing,  but  give  me 
something  tangible  (lit.,  that  has  hands  and  feet).  And 
your  affair,  my  dear  fellow,  has  nothing  whatever  tangible. 
You  come  here  and  put  forward  vague  accusations  which  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  at  all,  outside  the  one  fact  which  we  have  all 
known  for  ever  so  long,  that  Mr.  Selch  has  a  liaison.  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  Selch  intends  to  marry  the  lady — don’t  you, 
Mr.  Selch,  you  will  marry  the  lady?” 

Selch  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered  an  inaudible 
“  Yes.”  “  There,  you  see,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Selch  will 
marry  the  lady.  Mr.  Selch  is  betrothed  to  the  lady;  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Selch?”  “No,  Herr  Rector.”  “No!  But,  well, 
it  is  high  time  that  you  got  engaged  to  her.  Well  then,  Mr. 
Selch  will  get  engaged,  will  marry  the  lady  and,  for  all  I 
care,  you,  Mr.  Lottermeyer,  may  stand  godfather  to  their 
children.  And  as  for  the  Paula  you  speak  of,  it  is  probably 
some  dancing-lesson  attachment  of  one  of  the  boys;  and  now 
I  beg  you  both  to  leave  me,  as  I  am  busy.” 

One  can  hardly  imagine  an  English  Headmaster  taking 
such  a  tone.  It  is  necessary  again  to  remind  ourselves  that, 
autocratic  as  German  authority  is  in  matters  connected  with 
the  State,  or  in  which  any  public  interest  may  be  supposed 
involved,  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  a  man’s  private  life 
or  thought,  unless,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  officially  informed. 
Discipline,  of  the  severest  and  strictest  kind,  within  the  limits 
of  the  institution,  but  freedom  of  action  elsewhere,  is  the  rule, 
which  applies  even  to  University  students. 
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Gymnasiums.  Cf.  (1)  Das  Gymnasium  zu  Stolpenburg,  by  H. 
Hoffmann.  Sketches  of  various  schoolmaster  types.  (2)  In  der 
Kyklopen  Hdhle,  by  J.  Hermann.  (3)  Das  Gymnasium  zu  Lengowo, 
by  K.  Busse. 

Cadet-schools.  (1)  Die  Madchenfeinde,  by  C.  Spitteler.  (2)  The 
earlier  part  of  Sylvester  v.  Geyer,  by  Ompteda. 
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Misunderstood,  (i)  The  misunderstood  child  in  the  story  of  Kinder- 
tranen,  by  Wildenbruch,  is  the  counterpart  of  Miss  Montgomery’s, 
and  being  published  in  1884,  very  probably  derives  unconsciously 
from  hers.  (2)  In  the  volume  of  sketches,  Von  Kindern,  by  Franziska 
Mann,  the  misunderstood  child  also  figures. 

Mutti.  Cf.  A  us  Kinderland,  by  Helene  Voigt-Diederichs. 

Fathers  of  a  literary  turn.  Cf.  Apfelschnut,  by  Otto  Ernst. 

Suicide.  (1)  Unterm  Rad,  by  H.  Hesse.  (2)  Frilhlingserwachen, 
by  F.  Wedekind  (see  Chapter  VIII  below).  (3)  Die  Mddchen,  by 
Nanny  Lambrecht.  All  these  are  school  stories. 

State  official.  For  relations  between  Inspectors  and  schoolmasters 
see  Gliick  im  Winkel,  by  Sudermann,  and  stories  by  the  writers 
named  below. 

Schoolmasters,  .literature.  E.g.  Hans  Hoffmann,  Otto  Ernst,  Max 
Dreyer. 

Herr  Rosing.  In  Asmus  Semper,  by  O.  Ernst. 

Trop  de  zele.  The  hero  of  Asmus  Semper,  a  quasi-autobiography, 
or  of  Aus  zwei  Quellen. 

Subordinate  who  keeps  a  mistress.  Cf.  Peter  Michel,  by  F.  Huch. 

Propagandist.  (1)  Flachsmann  als  Erzieher,  by  O.  Ernst.  (2)  Der 
Probenkandidat,  by  M.  Dreyer. 

Religious  instruction.  Cf.  Der  Hebe  Gott,  by  Hans  v.  Kahlenberg. 

Dreamers .  Cf.  (1)  Munk  in  Das  Gymnasium  zu  Stolpenburg.  (2) 
Niemeyer  in  Traumulus,  by  Arno  Holz  and  Oskar  Jerschke. 

The  reptile  usher.  Professor  Unrat,  by  H.  Mann. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FROM  CHILD  TO  MAN 

When  we  pass  from  the  pictures  of  boyhood  to  those  of 
young  manhood,  we  are  entering  the  domain  of  the  novel 
proper,  and  may  expect  to  find  evidence  for  or  against  the 
methods  of  up-bringing  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Many  novelists  relate  with  gusto  the  early — or,  so  to  say — 
prehistoric  life  of  their  hero  ( i.e .,  themselves  !)  without  much 
differentiation  of  individual  experience  or  character.  Almost 
every  grown  person  recalls  childish  pleasures  or  pains  of 
much  the  same  general  type.  It  is  only  the  greater  masters 
who  make  us  realise  the  little  David  Copperfield,  the  little 
George  Osborne,  Clive  Newcome,  or  young  Crossjay,  as 
persons  of  already  distinct  individuality,  destined  to  grow 
into  men  of  divers  experience  and  attainment. 

The  intermediate  stage  between  child  and  man  is  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  ego,  while  it  is  apt  to  present  all  the  less 
attractive  qualities  to  the  outside  world.  The  undergraduate 
en  masse,  for  example,  appeals  to  the  human  kindliness  of 
nearly  all  middle-aged  persons,  while  these  are  bound  to 
confess  that  undergraduate  company,  taken  individually, 
soon  begins  to  pall.  There  is  a  difference  which  cannot  be 
bridged  between  Tom  Brown  at  school,  and  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford.  The  peccadilloes  of  the  latter  are  both  more 
serious  and  less  winsome  than  those  of  his  earlier  self,  though 
there  are  many  other  reasons  for  the  comparative  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  sequel  as  against  the  original  work.  Some  of 
these  reasons — as,  for  example,  the  Victorian  reticence,  do 
not  hold  good  with  equal  force  in  Germany.  When  all  is 
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said,  "  Tom  Brown  ”  is  still  perhaps  the  best  all-round 
portrait  of  an  Englishman  at  the  undergraduate  stage,  though 
one  might  select  other  more  successful  instances  of  special, 
as  distinguished  from  the  average,  types.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  or  causes,  the  portraits  of  German  young  men 
in  fiction  strike  one  as  more  essentially  life-like,  as  well  as 
more  interesting,  than  those  of  young  Englishmen  at  the 
similar  "  cub  ”  stage. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  transition  from  boy  to 
man  is  a  more  prolonged  period  in  Germany,  the  boy  of 
seventeen  being  already,  as  above  remarked,  in  some  sense 
mature,  while  the  interval  of  mauvaise  honte,  or  of  Sturm 
und  Drang,  before  he  ranges  himself  as  a  family  man,  is 
often  of  considerable  length.  If  school  life  differentiates  the 
German  from  ourselves,  still  more  do  the  very  diverse 
customs  that  obtain  in  their  Universities.  Here,  as  we  should 
anticipate,  the  sporting  youth  is  less,  and  the  amorous  youth 
more,  in  evidence,  while  the  hero  of  a  dreamy  and  artistic 
temper  is  perhaps  about  equally  common.  As  regards  the 
ostensible  raison  d’etre  of  University  life — its  studies — we 
find  little  evidence  in  fiction  of  the  student  with  his  nose 
perpetually  to  the  grindstone,  any  more  at  Jena  or  Heidel¬ 
berg,  than  at  Oxford.  The  incentives  to  studious  ambition, 
in  the  way  of  class  lists  and  the  like,  are  less  in  evidence. 
The  German  student’s  work  is  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  competition  with  his  fellows,  and  he  may  make 
his  mark  at  a  second  University,  after  having  failed  at  the 
first.  If — and  this  is  a  moot  point — our  system  tends  towards 
greater  industry  of  a  continuous  kind,  one  would  judge  that 
the  German  student  is  more  generally  intelligent  and 
thoughtful.  His  main  occupation,  apart  from  the  incidental 
learning  that  he  sets  out  to  acquire  is — not  cricket  or  row¬ 
ing — but  endless  talk,  in  which  he  shakes  out  ( ausschiittet ) 
his  heart  to  his  fellows  or  to  his  one  intimate  friend  over  the 
beer-garden  table,  or  in  wanderings  through  forest  and 
mountain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
University  Corps,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  wearing  of 
a  special  cap,  has  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  social 
life  of  an  English  college.  Its  members  form  an  exclusive 
club  among  themselves,  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  various 
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Corps  adopt  an  aristocratic  or  democratic  tinge  that  marks 
them  out  for  approbation  and  envy,  or  the  reverse.  Some 
kind  of  University  experience  is  a  sine  qua  non  as  an  entrance 
into  life  for  the  majority  of  young  men  above  the  actual 
working  class,  and,  not  being  associated  in  men’s  minds  with 
superior  wealth,  or  social  prestige,  it  is  not  invested 
with  the  halo  that  encircles,  or  used  to  encircle,  the  gilded 
youth  at  our  ancient  homes  of  learning. 

We  learn  about  the  student,  not  from  any  one  outstanding 
work  of  fiction,  or  from  any  class  of  writings  apart,  but  from 
those  general  biographical,  or  rather  autobiographical,  novels 
to  which  I  have  often  referred.  From  these  we  infer  that  the 
student  is  apt  to  find  a  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet,  that 
he  gets  into  trouble  with  his  landlady — and  with  his  land¬ 
lady’s  daughter  ! — that  he  is  snubbed  or  caressed  both  by  his 
fellows  and  by  his  professors,  according  to  the  less  or  more 
of  his  worldly  goods,  or  his  social  status,  that  he  learns  to 
measure  and  find  himself  in  converse  and  competition  with 
his  contemporaries,  after  the  fashion  of  young  men  in  all 
times  and  places.  If  introduced  to  the  house  of  a  Professor 
(who,  be  it  remembered,  is,  like  the  schoolmaster,  a  bureau¬ 
crat),  the  poor  student  must  beware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  too 
great  social  presumption  towards  his  superiors,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  becoming  entangled  unawares  in  a  love  affair  with 
the  Professor’s  daughter. 

Other  designing  females  of  a  less  innocent  kind  are  lying 
in  wait  for  him,  against  whom  he  has  only  the  armour  of  his 
own  good  sense  or  innate  virtue.  There  is  no  proctorial 
system  to  supply  the  very  loose  control,  or  complete  absence 
of  control,  exercised  by  his  landlady.  University  authority 
takes  no  cognisance  of  breaches  of  morality  as  such.  Its 
concern  is  wholly  with  the  mind  of  the  youth.  The  rest  of 
his  being  is  left — in  water-tight  compartments — to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  town  or  police  authorities,  should  occasion  arise 
to  call  attention  to  moral  delinquencies.  The  youth  who 
offends  morally  is  not  sent  down  by  a  paternal  intra- 
University  decree.  Unless,  indeed,  his  offence  is  flagrant 
and  public,  he  gets  out  of  the  scrape  as  best  he  may  of  his 
own  accord.  Otherwise,  he  is  regarded  as  having  been 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  like  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  is 
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dealt  with  as  such.  Manifestly  there  is  many  a  chance  that 
a  weakling  will  succumb  to  temptation,  and  little  hope  of 
rescue  to  the  sinner  from  without. 

Again,  he  may  be  entrapped  into  a  gambling  set,  and  thus 
ruin  his  prospects  along  that  road.  Or,  even  more  probably, 
he  may  take  to  heavy  drinking  and,  without  becoming  a 
confirmed  inebriate,  may  fall  into  sottishness  and  lose  the 
golden  hopes  of  youth.  Against  all  these  dangers,  the 
strongest  stimulus  is  the  desire  for  worldly  success,  the  fact 
that  the  importance  of  Tiichtigkeit  has  been  impressed  upon 
his  mind  from  earliest  youth,  or,  better  still,  the  nobler 
ambition  of  fulfilling  his  destiny  by  developing  for  their  own 
sake  all  his  best  faculties. 

Not  often,  it  would  seem,  is  there  a  Gretchen,  near  at  hand, 
or  in  his  Vaterstadt,  for  whom  her  lover  pictures  himself  as 
some  day  to  make  a  home,  and  to  whom  he  is  pledged  in 
thought,  if  not  in  fact.  Neither  are  May-weeks,  with  their 
quota  of  other  men’s  sisters,  part  of  the  attraction  of  Univer¬ 
sity  life.  Women  students  are  received,  contrary  to  English 
custom,  on  an  equal  footing  with  men  in  some  Universities, 
their  mode  of  life  and  freedom  of  control  by  authority  being 
similar.  We  should  expect  to  find  that  they  play  a  leading 
part  of  mutual  influence.  Novels,  however,  are  strangely 
silent  on  the  point.  Possibly  the  woman  student  is  even  yet 
of  too  recent  introduction  for  literature  to  become  aware  of 
her.  The  fashion  of  novels  and  plays,  as  Bernard  Shaw  has 
pointed  out,  lags  behind  that  of  real  life.  The  public  must 
first  be  educated  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  certain 
types  before  they  become  acceptable  in  fiction.  Hence  the 
“ Solicits ”  (best  girl)  with  whom  the  young  man  scrapes 
acquaintance  at  some  chance  meeting  in  street  or  cafe,  or 
with  whom  he  maintains  an  illicit,  but  strictly  temporary 
connection,  does  not  usually  belong — in  the  novels — to  the 
student,  or  other  equal  social  class.  His  intercourse  with  her 
is  not  held  to  be  disgraceful  on  either  side.  They  part,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  mutual  fidelity,  or  the  reverse,  with  a  few 
tears,  but  with  no  real  heart-break.  It  has  been  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  such  episodes  are  fleeting,  and  that 
each  must  marry  ultimately  within  his  or  her  own  station. 
This  is  only  a  rough  generalisation,  and  even  as  inferred 
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from  fiction  may  be  misleading.  We  cannot  too  often  remind 
ourselves  that  the  history  of  the  individual,  as  of  the  nation, 
can  only  be  written  when  there  is  a  history,  i.e.,  when  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  break  the  smooth  monotony  of  a  man’s 
life.  Let  us  note  some  exceptions.  In  the  pages  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  lady-novelist,  and  here  and  there  in  other  places,  we 
meet  the  strong-minded  woman  student,  with,  it  may  be, 
an  unpleasant  nuance,  or  an  exaggerated  air  of  atheism,  such 
as  that  of  the  woman  doctor,  who  declares  roundly  at  the 
boarding-house  table  that  she  has  cut  up  ever  so  many  human 
bodies,  and  has  never  yet  come  across  a  “soul”: — Ergo, 
souls  do  not  exist !  Men  writers,  if  they  touch  upon  the 
woman  student,  or  her  like,  value  her  evidently  as  a  figure 
making  for  effects  less  insipid  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
Schats.  Her  friendships,  too,  with  men,  are,  according  to 
the  novelists,  fleeting,  though  rarely  platonic.  She  is  capable 
of  self-abnegation,  of  retiring  in  favour  of  the  woman  who 
is  to  be  the  hero’s  life-long  companion,  while  she  herself 
continues  her  career.  Between  the  emancipated  and  the 
enthralled  woman  there  is  (or  was)  a  great  gulf  fixed,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  chapter  that  follows  on  “Women.” 

For  the  moment  we  are  only  considering  woman  as  she 
appears  in  relation  to  young  unmarried  men,  whether  at  the 
University  or  elsewhere,  before  they  settle  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  The  quondam  lover  then  becomes  a  model 
husband,  father,  and  employer  of  labour,  with  scarcely  a 
faint  recollection  of  the  sentimental  episodes  of  his  youth. 
Further,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  veracious  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  in  which  this  feature  is  absent,  a  man  who 
avoids,  by  some  innate  propriety,  some  streak  of  idealism, 
from  sheer  prudence  and  caution  or  from  cold-heartedness, 
the  pitfalls  which  surround  him.  The  novelist  takes  pains, 
however,  to  shew  that  such  men  are  exceptional,  unattractive 
even,  and  as  aloof  from  the  common  ruck  as  the  puritans 
who  look  with  cold  severity  or  distaste  on  what  seems  to 
other  men  fair  and  desirable.  The  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  such  characters  are  often  handled  with  great  skill,  and 
one  may  guess  that  they  are  less  unusual  than  the  testimony 
of  literature  would  have  us  believe.  Rarely  do  such  men, 
however,  appear  as  the  central  figures.  They  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  introduced  as  foil  to  others  whose  blood  runs  warmer 
in  their  veins. 

There  is,  besides,  a  class  of  novels  in  which  the  existence 
of  the  Schatz  is  ignored  as  contrary  to  the  propriety  of  cold 
print,  in  which  the  young  man  goes  through  agonies  of 
calf-love,  patient  wooing,  disappointments,  blighted  hopes 
and  cross-purposes,  with  their  proper  conclusion  of  wedding- 
bells  and  happiness  ever  after.  Such  stories  represent 
correctly  enough  the  mode  of  life  and  thought  of  a  large 
section  of  the  “Philistine”  class,  who  read  “  Marlitt  ” 
from  pleasure,  and  the  classical  plays  in  “  Reading  circles  ” 
by  way  of  culture.  Their  outlook  is  altogether  provincial, 
they  are  occasional  victims  to  excessive  drinking,  when 
festivities  occur,  but  otherwise  strictly  virtuous.  Their 
occupation  out  of  business  hours  is  to  make  love,  or  to  be 
made  love  to,  and  they  are  differentiated  as  seeking  more 
or  less  freedom  from  the  domestic  yoke  of  a  mother-in-law, 
or  as  making  marriages,  now  of  inclination,  now  of  con¬ 
venience,  but  in  either  case,  of  fidelity. 

Apart  from  any  influence  of  fashion,  the  gay  Lothario,  or 
Don  Juan,  evidently  opens  a  larger  scope  to  the  writer  of 
ordinary  fiction.  It  is  only  in  the  hands  of  so  subtle  a  master 
as,  e.g.,  Henry  James,  that  the  endless  variety  is  revealed 
of  which  Puritanism  itself  is  capable.  To  have  been  young 
oneself,  not  to  have  forgotten,  and  to  love  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  youth,  is  characteristic  of  the  best  German,  as 
well  as  English,  writers.  From  these  we  have  innumerable 
portraits  of  young  men,  drawn  with  sympathy  and  charm, 
and  often  with  the  implied  belief  that  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  die  (inevitably)  young.  Thus  the  engaging  rake, 
“Anatol,”  runs  through  the  whole  gamut  of  so-called 
“love”  from  connection  with  debauched  married  ladies  to 
the  vilest  women  of  the  street,  and  yet  retains  to  the  end 
something  human  and  lovable  throughout  each  more  and 
more  horrible  episode. 

A  commoner,  more  truly  German  type,  is  the  young 
dreamer  or  poet-hero,  who  takes  his  love  affairs,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  seriously.  If  he  constantly  seeks  to  understand 
the  riddle  of  the  universe,  it  is  apt  to  be  finally  revealed 
through  the  eyes  of  some  young  maiden  in  accordance  with 
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the  general  tendency  to  regard  sex,  which  is  itself  a  mystery, 
as  likewise  the  symbol  and  solution  of  all  problems.  1  he 
public  mind  is  exercised  upon  such  puzzles  in  its  own 
shallow  way,  to  which  shallow  writers  give  appropriate  reply. 
They  invent  compromises,  excusing  the  sinner  while  they 
gently  condemn  the  sin.  One  need  not  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  stuff.  The  brutal  acknowledgment  of  certain 
failings  as  inevitable,  or  the  light-hearted  treatment  of  them 
as  mere  incidents,  out  of  which  amusing,  pathetic,  or  tragic 
stories  may  be  woven,  is,  after  all  more  satisfying  to  the 
moral  sense. 

Leaving  aside  the  eternal  feminine,  we  do  not  find  that 
German  youth  pride  themselves  upon  reticence.  The  strong, 
silent  man  does  not  appear  as  the  object  of  their  admiration, 
and  if  they  are  tongue-tied,  it  is  from  want  of  social  aptitude 
or  knowledge  of  the  world,  rather  than  from  pride.  Public 
school  snobbishness  can  hardly  be  manifested  where  there 
are  no  public  schools,  except  those  fine  and  genuinely  public 
institutions  where  rich  and  poor  sit  together  on  the  same 
school  bench,  without  fear — among  other  things  of  being 
contaminated  by  the  want  of  cleanliness  of  a  neighbour  of 
different  social  rank.  Snobbishness,  as  our  own  writer  has 
taught  us,  is  as  wide  as  the  human  race,  and  it  grows  with 
the  growth  of  each  human  being  when  once  the  seed  has 
been  sown.  But  the  early  school  training  counteracts  what¬ 
ever  of  this  kind  is  promoted  in  the  family  circle,  and  the 
camaraderie  of  University  life  does  little  to  increase  it.  The 
period  of  military  service  implies  severe  subordination, 
together  with  the  peculiar  comradeship  of  the  officer  class. 
This  experience  forms  something  apart  from  the  rest  of  life, 
though,  of  course,  full  of  influence  for  good  or  bad.  But 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  youth  and  young  manhood, 
endless  talk,  combined,  it  would  seem,  with  more  than 
enough  of  beer-drinking,  fills  up  the  interest  that  is  not 
absorbed  with  love  affairs.  To  walk  in  wood  or  mountain 
and  talk,  or  to  sit  and  drink,  and  sing  and  talk  over  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  is  the  customary  habit,  which, 
alas  !  has  soon  to  be  given  up  when  the  period  of  middle 
age  comes  suddenly  and  youth  vanishes  away.  To  all  but 
the  most  fortunately  placed  as  regards  this  world’s  goods, 
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the  strenuous  life  of  the  father  of  a  family  admits  little 
relaxation,  and  so  we  find  little  of  that  transition  period 
between  youth  and  age  which  our  habits  of  physical  exercise 
do  so  much  to  prolong.  The  German  young  man  becomes, 
as  it  were,  in  an  instant  middle-aged.  In  these  and  other 
matters  there  was,  of  course,  a  constant  approximation 
between  the  two  countries,  as  more  and  more  intercourse 
had  begun  to  take  place.  But  racial  or  national  differences 
persist,  shewing  themselves  in  many  subtle  but  varying 
ways,  which  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
whereas  the  young  Englishman  tends  towards  vigorous 
action,  the  young  German  tends  towards  vigorous  thought. 
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Early  life.  Vid.  T.  Mann,  Buddenbrooks  ;  G.  Frennsen,  Jbrn  Uhl, 
novels**  Sudermann-  Frau  Sorge  and  many  other  long  biographical 

Intermediate  stage,  (i)  W.  Speyer’s  Wie  wir  einst  so  gliicklich  waren 
A  poor  student  in  love  with  the  girl-guest  of  a  richer  friend,  with  whom 
e  is  staying  m  the  country.  (2)  Stefan  Zweig,  Erstes  Erlebnis.  A 
Doy  who  finds  himself  disturbing  his  mother’s  “  flirt.”  (a)  A.  S 
chmtzler,  Frau  Be  ate  und  ihr  Sohn.  A  somewhat  similar  motiv  to 

[  J-  ,(4)  ^°berJ  ^ alser>  Fntz  Koch’s  A ussatze.  (5)  Max  Brod,  A bschied 
der  Jugend  (play).  G.  Keller,  Der  Grilne  Heinrich  1854)  fs 
the  prototype  of  some  of  the  above. 

Studenh  (1)  Meyer-Forster’s  play,  Alt-Heidelberg,  gives  the  senti- 
mental  v.ew  of  nniversity  life.  (2,  F.  Huch,  Peter  mil,  cf.  Chap  V 

a  more  veracious  picture  of  a  poor  student  P 

Gretchen.  .home.  Cf.  Max  Halbe’s  play,  Jugend. 

Woman  student.  Cf.  (1)  Toni  Schwabe,  Bleib  jung  meine  Seele 
(2)  Emil  Strauss,  Kreuzungen.  • 

T^tercou*se-- not  disgraceful.  A  good  example  is  the  affair  between 
Thomas  Buddenbrooks  and  Anna,  the  green-grocer’s  assLtanTln 
the  early  part  of  T.  Mann’s  Buddenbrooks. 

“  Schatz  ’’  ignored  Cf.  J.  Stinde,  Die  Famihe  Buchholz. 

Gay  Lothario.  Cf.  A.  Schnitzler,  Anatol. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


WOMEN 

There  are  any  number  of  aspects  from  which  one  may 
regard  feminism,  or  the  “  Woman  ”  question.  For  example, 
one  might  ask  how  it  is  that  “  woman,”  rather  than  “  man  ’ 
is,  ipso  facto,  regarded  as  questionable!  Until  the  last 
century,  or  even  the  last  half-century,  the  views  expressed 
being  chiefly  masculine,  even  the  most  enlightened  men 
could  only  say  what  women  appeared  to  them,  and  what 
they  admired,  censured,  or  required  in  them.  The  male 
champions  of  woman’s  liberty  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand  what  sort  of  liberty  women  themselves  actually 
pined  for.  And  even  when  women  began  to  speak  on  their 
own  behalf,  the  age-long  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as 
beings  complementary,  even  if  individualised,  rarely  enabled 
them  completelv  to  throw  off  shackles  of  thought,  and  to 
consider  deeply  and  truly  their  own  needs  and  aspirations. 

There  is  yet  a  third  view  of  the  matter,  which  might  be, 
or  may  be,  taken  bv  some  Being  altogether  outside  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  humanity.  What  is  thought, 
either  bv  men  or  women,  is  a  different  matter  from  what 
ought  to  be  thought.  It  will  be  best  to  take  these  three 
aspects  in  order,  beginning  with  the  more  usual  view,  which 
regards  woman  as  a  marriageable  animal,  more  or  less 
deserving  of  thoughts  and  actions  uncontrolled  by  her  male 
partner. 

Since  the  relation  between  men  and  women  has  from  time 
immemorial  formed  the  basis  of  the  fiction  and  drama  of  the 
world,  it  must  needs  be  the  stuff  of  which  modern  plays  and 
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novels  are  made  in  the  largest  proportion.  And  here  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  only  in  England,  of  all  European 
countries,  did  the  conventions  of  Early  Victorian  propriety 
prevail.  Elsewhere,  novelists  were  free  to  choose  their 
subject  matter  and,  to  a  great  extent,  their  treatment,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  And  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
because  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  daughters  have  not,  until 
recently,  concerned  themselves  with  the  species  of  novels 
which  were  written  by  and  for  men.  Of  course  there  have 
been  emancipated  German  women  who  indulged  in  free 
unions,  and  wrote  of  them  in  memoirs  and  novels,  but  a 
great  gulf  was  fixed  between  such  ladies  and  the  ordinary 
reader  or  writer  of  Philistine  propensities.  Having  so  far 
cleaied  the  ground,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  concerning  women,  as  is  evidenced  in  both 
the  average  and  the  first-class  German  novel. 

.  At  the  beginning  of  our  epoch,  then,  the  fact  that  woman 
is  marriageable  made  it  generally  assumed  that  unless 
married  she  was  "superfluous,”  or  a  "failure,”  or  "had 
missed  her  vocation,”  or  whatever  the  phrase  might  be  that 
involved  infinite  misery  to  thousands  of  spinsters  who 
suffered  under  its  stigma.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  as 
everyone  recalls,  the  young  women  of  Jane  Austen  took  no 
shame  frankly  to  assume  marriage  as  their  only  possible 
aim,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  creator  herself  unobtru¬ 
sively  experienced  a  cheerful  spinsterhood.  Without  know¬ 
ing  it  she  had  the  resource  for  which  less  gifted  women  had 
long  to  wait,  of  what  we  now  call  "  a  career.’^  Jane  Austen 
did  not  so  much  depict  the  misery,  as  the  impossibility  of 
the  unmarried.  That  misery  had  first  to  be  acknowledged 
before  any  cure  could  be  suggested.  And  German  women 
were  among  the  first  to  see  and  feel,  and  then  to  draw,  in 
literature,  moving  pictures  of  the  sorrows  of  the  unmated 
and  to  represent  them  as  objects  of  concern,  and  not  of 
ridicule.  A  popular  novel  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  call 
attention  to  the  claim  of  any  special  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  the  sympathy  of  the  rest.  English  feminists 
began  by  forming  plans  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
unsought  by  higher  education  'and  the  opening  of 
careers,  while  Germans  were  at  first  content  merely  to  point 
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out  that  such  cravings  were  natural  and  not  despicable. 
They  have,  indeed,  never  admitted  that  careers,  as  such, 
are  a  substitute  for  the  career  of  marriage.  They  recognise 
that  only  the  favoured  few,  in  any  case,  are  fit  to  battle  for 
existence,  alongside  of,  or  in  competition  with,  men.  For 
the  rank  and  file,  such  struggles  only  mean  an  added  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  the  successful  typist,  milliner,  dressmaker,  artist, 
or  whatever  she  may  be,  still  requires  to  have  her  existence 
completed  by  some  sort  of  masculine  interest,  even  though 
this  should  not  loom  so  large  in  her  life  as  heretofore. 
German  women  agreed  with  Emma  Woodhouse  that  a  poor 
old  maid  was  a  miserable  being.  And  it  was  the  poor  old 
maids  of  the  middle  class,  those  elderly  women  who  remained 
dependent  upon  a  father  whose  income  barely  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  himself  and  the  more  extravagant  sons  of  the 
family,  for  whom  pity  was  first  invoked.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  that  made  the  position  tolerable  was  that  of  the  woman 
who  was  enabled  to  play  throughout  life  the  role  of  the  aunt, 
or  deputy-mother.  In  a  popular  and,  indeed,  excellent 
novel,  the  life  of  such  an  one  (Cecilia  von  Sarryn)  is  traced 
with  considerable  sympathy,  though  the  writer,  the  Freiherr 
v.  Ompteda,  cannot  forbear  the  note  of  almost  impertinent 
pity  for  such  an  outcast  from  real  experience,  as  though 
experience  were,  and  could  be,  of  one  kind  only.  However, 
when  once  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  started,  it  was 
inevitable  that  women  should  enter  the  Labour  market,  and 
the  industrial  and  economic  and  social  questions  involved 
in  her  presence  there  went  apace  on  much  the  same  lines, 
with  much  the  same  bitterness  and  hardship,  though  possibly 
with  slightly  less  antagonism  from  men  than  in  our  more 
conservative  country.  A  certain  tone  of  comradeship  as 
between  men  and  women  workers  strikes  one  as  a  further 
instance  of  that  sense  of  equality  that  meets  us  in  so  many 
departments  of  German  life.  Possibly  their  watchword, 
"Thorough,”  has  also  something  to  say  here.  If  their  men 
are  over-sexed,  and  inclined  to  admit  none  but  physical 
relations  as  possible  between  men  and  women,  they  are  at 
least  aware  that  such  an  attitude  has  the  implication  that  for 
women,  too,  the  satisfaction  of  physical  instincts  is  a  prime 
necessity.  Those  who  deny  or  gloss  over  this  scientific  fact 
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(e.g.,  the  spinster  who  occupies  herself  with  “  rescue  ”  work) 
do  so  at  their  peril.  German  male  and  female  writers 
approximate  their  point  of  view  in  these  regards.  Some 
claim  frankly  for  both  sexes  absolute  freedom.  Others 
suggest  a  compromise  between  attaching  the  epithet  “  im¬ 
moral  to  courses  that  convention,  at  least  for  women, 
condemns,  while  they  invoke  pity  rather  than  censure  upon 
irregularly-mated  couples.  There  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of 
groping  towards  a  fresh  ethical  standard,  the  exact  nuance 
of  which  might  perhaps  be  defined  by  stating  that  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’  influence  can  be  traced 
in  many  places,  though  the  views  associated  with  these 
writers  are  set  forth  by  their  German  admirers  without  either 
Shavian  wit,  or  Wellsian  brilliance. 

Between  the  woman  who  is  truly  a  spinster  in  thought  as 
well  as  fact,  and  one  who  is,  in  Gospel  phrase,  “a  sinner,” 
the  gulf  is  wide.  The  unqualified  condemnation  of  such 
sinners  has  evidently  been  abandoned  by  the  modern 
prophets.  These  latter  hold,  for  example — (i)  that  the  social 
evd,  as  we  now  call  it,  may  be  removed  or  mitigated  by 
careful  attention  to  its  causes,  which  they  consider  to  be 
want  of  proper  instruction,  neglect  of  economic  conditions, 
and  so  forth.  Or  they  (2)  incline,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  to 
admitting  new  experiments.  Nevertheless,  those  who  are 
most  doctrinaire  on  the  subject  of  the  necessitv  for  some  sort 
of  demi-monde,  are  clear  that  the  life  of  the  demi-mondaine 
is  bound  to  be  a  life  of  wretchedness.  Wedekind,  who 
out-bernards  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  determination  to  be 
sincere  and  free  from  hypocrisy,  and  whom  the  Philistines 
among  his  countrymen  regard  with  absolute  abhorrence, 
might  equally  well  be  cited  as  the  most  powerful  advocate 
for  virtue  that  they  possess.  His  pictures  of  the  abyss  of 
depravity,  abnormality  and  misery  into  which  the  non-moral 
fall,  would  act— if  any  such  writing  could— as  the  most 
forcible  deterrent  from  vice.  That  the  way  of  transgression 
is  hard,  all  great  writers,  in  their  several  manners  and 
degrees,  have  shewn.  But  the  greatest  have  also  a  message 
of  consolation  for  those  who  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
way.  And  it  is  just  this  contrast  between  the  sinner  and  the 
saint  that  we  miss  in  modern  fiction;  Germany,  of  course,  is 
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not  alone  in  this  regard.  The  three  daughters  of  M.  Dupont 
imply  much  the  same  attitude,  to  take  an  example  from 
France,  and  Mr.  Shaw’s  views  of  women  are  scarcely  more 
consoling  to  English  amour-propre .  German  writers  perhaps 
go  further  still  in  the  dismal  or  despairing  view  they  take 
of  women.  Becky  Sharpe  and  her  co-mates  meet  us  at  every 
turn  with  their  original,  or  more  than  all  their  original, 
blackness.  Dove-like  Amelias  are  conspicuously  absent, 
unless  in  the  pages  of  the  sentimentalist.  It  seems  to  be 
acknowledged,  in  fact,  that  black  is  black,  but  the  corollary 
that  white  is,  after  all,  white,  seems  hardly  to  be  admitted. 
Evil,  according  to  this  view,  is  an  emanation  of  the  not- 
ourselves  that  makes  for  unrighteousness,  and  Woman  is  the 
baleful  Earth-Spirit  that  lures  man  to  destruction.  Thus 
strangely  does  the  ultra-puritan  or  monastic  extreme  meet 
the  ultra-dilettante  or  decadent.  This  “  Lilith  woman,  the 
temptress  or  destroyer,  is  made  more  plausible  in  the  poets, 
such  as  G.  Hauptmann,  by  the  direct  invention  of  semi¬ 
human  beings.  An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity,  not  to 
say  genius,  is  lavished  on  such  creatures,  who  nevertheless 
are,  after  all,  not  convincing.  Women  are  beginning  to 
resent  such  views  of  themselves,  and  even  to  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  equally  just  or  true  to  represent 
man  qua  man  as  the  baleful  Earth-Spirit.  They  make  moie 
or  less  vigorous  protest  in  numerous  Zweck-romane ,  wherein 
side-issues  are  sometimes  employed  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  grips  with  the  real  problem.  Out  of  all  these 
efforts,  however,  one  important  result  is  obtained.  Pity  for 
the  erring,  for  the  "  lost,”  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
that  self-righteousness  which  was  long  held  to  be  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  good.  It  is  seen  that  circumstances,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  unjust  laws  have  much  to  say  in  the  creation^of 
an  outcast  class,  and  that  a  single  fall  from  virtue  is  the 
hardest  of  all  for  a  woman  to  retrieve.  Thus  while  the  most 
forceful  of  their  playwrights  implies  that  there  is  practically 
nothing  human  about  woman  except  her  sex,  that  in  this 
and  for  this  she  exists— with  the  direst  results,  indeed,  to 
herself  and  others  ! — the  sentimentalists  ascribe  both  the 
sorrows  and  frailties  of  women  to  forces  o\er  which  they 
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have  no  control.  In  either  case,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a 
practical  denial  of  free-will. 

Inevitably  the  double  standard  of  morality  as  between 
men  and  women  comes  in  for  reference.  Men  who  profess 
tolerance  for  the  “fallen”  and  scoff  at  the  very  phrase  as 
a  myth  ( Mdrchen )  are  satirised  and  shewn  to  be  found  want¬ 
ing  when  put  to  the  proof  of  actual  life.  Women  are  shewn 
to  be  essentially  greater  sufferers  from  the  infidelities  of  men 
than  vice  versa.  Complaisant  wives  who  theoretically  con¬ 
done  their  husbands’  failings  either  turn  at  last  upon  "them, 

or  by  some  trickery  regain  the  errant,  or  else  go  to  the  bad 
themselves. 


marriage. 

One  may  frankly  admit  that  women  were  intended  for 
marriage,  taking  that  term  in  its  widest  possible  sense.  But 
when  we  go  further  and  ask,  "  What,  then,  ought  marriage 
o  be?  or  For  what  sort  of  marriage  (temporary,  per¬ 
manent,  or  promiscuous)  are  they  intended?”  the  answer  is 
not,  to  modern  enquirers,  so  obvious.  To  marry  and  live 
„aPPy  ever  after  ,is  modified  by  latter-day  novelists  into 
marrying  and  living  perplexed  ever  after.”  This  is  parti v 
the  result  and  partly  the  cause  of  the  flux  of  legal  aspects 
of  marriage.  "  May  he,  or  may  he  not,  marry  his  deceased 
wife  s  sister  ?”  "  Ought  she,  or  ought  she  not,  to  be  allowed 
divorce  for  mere  infidelity  or  incompatibility?”  The  answer 
given  to  such  problems  by  the  law  of  the  land  acts  and  re-acts 
upon  the  trend  of  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  divorce 
laws  have  become  stricter  in  Germany  during  the  verv 
penod  when  certain  among  our  own  reformers  have  been 

the  mterests  of  morality  itself,  for  greater  laxity. 
Th  s  tightening  up  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  incorporation 

rat  T?US  German  ^  °ne  Empire’  when  a  unifi¬ 

cation  of  law  was  perceived  to  be  not  only  desirable  but 

absolutely  necessary.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  anv  longer 

one  marriage  law,  e.g.,  in  Bavaria,  and  another  in  Prussia 

The  resulting  revision  of  the  code  went  on  the  lines  of  a 

5  ren8thenmg  of  moral  principles  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
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equality  of  man  and  wife  before  the  law.  On  either  side 
separation  between  the  partners  may  be  claimed  on  account  of 
infidelity,  unnatural  conduct,  threatening  of  life,  desertion, 
or  incurable  insanity.  Novelists,  of  course,  assume  in  the 
reader  a  general  knowledge  of  such  laws.  Feminists,  it 
would  seem,  have  little  to  complain  of  here.  But  if  man  and 
wife  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  in  its  actual  administra¬ 
tion  concessions  are,  no  doubt,  made  by  judge  and  jury  to 
the  superior  claims  of  the  male.  Novelists,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  content  themselves  with  observing  that  few 
marriages  are  without  unsatisfactory  developments  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  effect  of  marriage  itself  upon  character 
is  their  theme,  and  their  problem  is  stated  over  and  over 
again  :  “  How  to  be  happy,  though  married.”  The  answers 
are  given  without  prejudice,  whether  in  favour  of  or  against 
the  married  state,  as  impartially  as  may  be  on  the  merits  of 
each  particular  case.  I  have  already  sufficiently  indicated 
that  the  social  stigma  on  divorced  couples  or  irregular 
unions  appears  to  be  less  pronounced  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  The  unpardonable  sins  are  those  which  are  likely 
to  involve  political  revolution,  or  questioning  of  the 
authority  of  the  powers  that  be.  Irregularities  that  are  not 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  superior  may  be  overlooked, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  always  safer  to  avoid  them.  The 
champions  of  free  love,  therefore,  have  to  defend  their  case 
rather  before  themselves  than  before  society,  and  this  takes 
a  good  deal  of  the  sting  out  of  their  complaints.  I  have  not 
come  across  any  German  novel  corresponding,  for  example, 
to  “  The  Woman  Who  Did.” 

It  is  noticeable  that  an  immense  number  of  novels  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  marriage  and  its  consequences,  without  reference 
to  the  most  anticipated  and  natural  consequence  of  children. 
The  birth-rate  is,  no  doubt,  falling  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where,  but  though  the  families  are  smaller,  there  certainly 
must  be  families,  with  the  profound  modification  that  comes 
about  when  to  monsieur  and  madame  are  added  bebe.  The 
attitude  of  the  best  writers  is,  indeed,  unmistakable  when  the 
situation  of  offspring  arising  from  an  irregular  union  occurs. 
The  changes  are  rung  on  every  variety  of  this  theme,  with 
the  almost  invariable  conclusion  of  the  joint  responsibility 
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of  the  two  parents  towards  the  child.  The  child  having  been 
removed  by  death,  both  parties  are  free,  as  before,  to  enter 
into  other  connections,  or  to  prosecute  affairs  into  which  love 
does  not  enter,  for,  after  all,  there  are  other  interests  in  life. 
Man’s  (and  woman’s)  chief  end  is  to  work,  and  love  affairs 
are  a  side  issue.  The  open  mind  and  upright  brow  that 
come  from  grappling  with  the  essential  facts  of  life,  these 
are  the  ultimate  goal.  The  young  who  have  passed  through 
such  experiences  are  the  better  for  it ;  they  retain  a  vigorous 
youthfulness,  the  joy  of  life  of  those  who  not  merely  drain 
the  cup  of  pleasure,  but  brace  the  sinews  for  battle.  The 
ingredients  for  a  complete  success  evidently  involve  the 
combination  of  a  cool  with  an  ardent  temperament,  a  reason¬ 
able  adjustment  between  the  Hebraising  and  Hellenising 
tendencies  of  our  nature — something,  in  short,  more  easily 
imagined  than  attained.  The  dangers  that  surround  a 
woman  who  allows  herself  to  be  drawn  into  an  irregular 
union  are  twofold.  She  is  liable  to  the  scorn  of  the  world, 
and  hence,  or  even  apart  from  that,  to  be  discarded  by  her 
partner,  and  in  either  case  she  bears  the  brunt  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing.  But  even  in  a  legal  union  there  are  pitfalls.  Marriage 
for  money  is  practically,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out, 
merely  another  form  of  prostitution,  and  there  are  few 
marriages  into  which  some  such  consideration  does  not  enter. 
Fuller  knowledge  of  what  life  is,  and  is  likely  to  have 
in  store,  or  (2)  the  acceptance  of  some  career  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  or  (3)  the  determination  to  act  on  one’s  own  judgment, 
and  if  need  be  to  defy  convention,  are  the  only  safeguards 
suggested,_and  these,  it  is  evident,  will  often  be  unavailable, 
since  the  fatal  step  will  already  have  been  taken.  Moreover, 
the  acting  on  one’s  own  judgment  is,  being  interpreted, 
oftentimes  a  synonym  for  acting  on  impulse,  with  conse¬ 
quences  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
being  guided  by  one’s  elders. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  German  novelist  is  more 
inclined  to  allow  the  equal  moral  standard  which  implies 
equal  freedom  for  the  woman  to  err,  rather  than  to  insist 
upon  the  man’s  equal  abstention  from  error.  In  these  studies 
of  married  life,  it  appears  as  though  both  partners  were  con¬ 
cerned  almost  entirely  with  each  other,  and  that  the  claims 
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of  business,  or  of  social  affairs,  of  politics,  and  still  less  of 
children,  were  ignored.  This  gives  a  sickly,  unreal  air  to 
many  a  novel,  and,  even  though  within  its  limits  a  genuine 
attempt  at  true  psychological  problems  is  made,  one  feels 
that  the  result  is  vitiated  by  the  unreality  of  the  premisses. 
Among  such  types  of  married  women,  some,  it  seems,  are 
merely  created  for  love  ( geschaft  filr  die  Liebe ),  and  the 
liability  to  folly  of  such  mere  fools  ( reine  Torinnen)  is  indul¬ 
gently  treated.  Women  with  a  past  seem  preferable,  to 
many  novelists,  since  they  will  have  more  compassion  for 
the  frailties  of  the  man,  and,  being  more  complaisant,  will 
make  the  married  state  a  success.  There  are  many  variations, 
too,  of  the  “  Hedda  Gabler  ”  type,  the  restless  worldlings, 
who  anticipate  something  more  from  the  institution  of 
marriage  than  can  ever  be  attained.  These  wild,  ignoble 
spirits  are  occasionally  tamed  and  softened  by  motherhood; 
more  often  they  make  shipwreck  of  their  lives.  Such  types 
are  acceptable  to  the  novelist,  for  the  inconsequent,  incom¬ 
prehensible  female  usually  attracts  the  man,  until  he  is 
sated  by  the  actual  experience  of  life  in  common  with  the 
unaccountable.  They  lend  themselves  as  well  to  comedy  as 
to  tragedy  : — (“  She  felt  herself  armed  to  meet  life,  with  all 
its  abysses  and  pitfalls.  Only  she  was  not  prepared  to  face 
a  hideouslv  inartistic  and  vulgarly-noisy  dwelling-house.”) 

In  some  cases,  both  husband  and  wife  linger  on  the  brink 
of  flirtations,  which  even  lead  to  mutual  understanding 
that  each  is  at  liberty  to  forsake  the  other  without  reproach. 
The  liberty  to  wander  makes  fidelity  all  the  more  attractive 
and  probable.  Even  when  the  utmost  indignity  is  actually 
permitted  by  the  wife’s  acceptance  of  her  husband’s  mistress 
under  the  same  roof,  her  patience,  like  Griselda’s,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  rewarded.  Such  open  violation  of  propriety  is,  of 
course,  liable  to  the  censure  of  more  than  the  aggrieved 
partv  herself.  The  social  sense  of  the  community  at  large 
is  outraged,  and  condemnation  and  loss  of  prestige  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  actual  sinner,  a  successful  ( !) 
denouement  ensues.  Such  experiments  need  courage  on 
both  sides  and,  at  best,  are  decidedly  risky.  We  are  led  to 
infer  that  they  are  rare,  and  that,  in  fact,  as  might  have 
been  surmised,  polygamy,  as  a  remedy  for  matrimonial 
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difficulties,  or  even  a  concession  to  human  weakness,  is  not 
in  the  way  to  be  generally  approved.  There  is  something 
characteristically  German,  however,  in  the  logical  emphasis 
placed  upon  a  situation  which,  in  its  essentials,  is  anything 
but  unusual.  The  national  tribute  to  truth  is  frequently 
expressed  in  such  a  formula  as — thus  and  thus  being  the 
actual  facts,  let  us  admit  that  these  are  facts  !  Nor  does  there 
lack  admittance  of  facts  more  creditable  to  the  institution  of 
monogamy.  We  infer  that  in  the  long  run  Philistia  is 
justified  of  her  children,  and  that  the  Hausfrau  will  retain 
her  good  eminence,  while  many  freaks  of  fashion  change 
and  pass.  Controlled  and  balanced  temperaments,  the 
precise  opposite  to  the  Hedda  Gabler  type,  alternate  with 
these,  though  in  disproportionate  numbers.  Possibly 
German  women  are  more  sentimental  than  passionate,  or 
are  they,  too,  drilled  to  accept  what  masculine  habit  terms 
the  facts  of  life?  For,  of  course,  it  is  in  masculine  fiction, 
for  the  most  part,  that  we  find  every  variety  of  the  erring 
husband  and  the  patient  wife,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
latter  is  implicitly  or  openly  held  up  for  admiration.  The 
greater  the  artist,  the  less  crude  and  doctrinaire  his  attitude. 
The  smaller  fry,  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  interpreting 
public  feeling,  are  merely  photographic  of  some  unimportant 
clique,  concerned  in  the  contemplation  of  a  distant  Utopia 
or  an  existent  Hell.  The  others  represent  far  more  truly 
what  is  being  felt  and  thought  by  their  contemporaries  as  a 
whole,  since  they  draw  their  material  from  well-observed 
average  types,  on  whom  they  look  dispassionately.  In 
nearly  all  these  studies,  the  woman  is  scarcely  considered 
outside  sex-relationship,  and  within  these  limits  we  chiefly 
see  them  as  they  appear  to  men,  not  as  they  seem  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  failings  of  men  are  equally 
treated  with  satire.  Their  natural  tendency  towards 
polygamy  is  admitted,  while  it  is  made  the  subject  of  many 
a  gibe.  George  Meredith  has  been  translated  into  German, 
but  we  rarely  find  echoes  of  his  strictures  on  the  male  egoist, 
In  so  far  as  German  men  approach  this  attitude,  they  would 
appear  to  be  influenced  from  Norway  rather  than  England, 
or  possibly  through  the  avowed  English  disciples  of  Ibsen, 
such  as  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw. 
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To  pass  from  subject  matter  to  style  and  method  of 
treatment,  nearly  every  modern  German  would  seem  to  be 
founding  himself  on  French  models,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  constant  introduction  of  the  tripartite  household.  In 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  Germany  has  come  late  into  the 
field.  She  is  still  feeling  her  way,  and  while  profiting  from 
her  forerunners  in  other  countries,  is  steadily,  though  slowly, 
making  a  tradition  of  her  own.  The  modern  spirit  has  blown 
upon  marriage  relations,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  think 
in  the  manner  of  a  hundred  years  back,  while  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  foretell  future  developments.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  these  careful  studies  of  present-day  conditions  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  elements  of  the  problem. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  German  woman 
as  she  actually  is,  according  to  her  own  shewing.  And  first, 
it  is  common  to  find  in  the  current  text-books,  or  even  in 
bulky  tomes  concerning  the  history  of  literature,  sections 
headed,  for  example,  “  Women-novelists  ”  or  Women - 
poets,”  as  though  here,  too,  women  were  a  class  apart.  Such 
distinctions  cut  both  ways.  They  may  indicate  that  in  the 
view  of  the  author  of  the  survey,  the  art  of  women  is  some¬ 
thing  so  distinctive  and  distinguished  as  to  merit  special 
attention,  as  who  should  say,  The  Romanticists,  or  The 
Classical  School.  Or  such  a  division  may  be  a  mere  polite 
subterfuge,  indicating  that  the  section  may  be  passed  over 
with  brief  attention.  Neither  of  these  two  constructions 
would  be  entirely  just.  I  take  it  that  the  habit  is  rather  due 
to  a  traditional  classification,  which  is  no  longer  an  actual 
part  of  modern  thought  any  more  than  the  term,  working- 
classes,  to  enlightened  minds  involves  the  cleavage  that  once 
inhered  in  it.  For,  to  the  credit  of  German  men,  as  I  have 
said  above,  they  do  actually  admit  women  artists  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  of  every  kind,  e.g.,  doctors,  to  a  more  equal 
comradeship  than  is  often  bestowed  upon  them  in  England. 
And  a  few  outstanding  women  writers  have  consequently 
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developed  a  greater  freedom  from  sex-consciousness  than 
almost  any  English  woman  I  can  call  to  mind.  Of  one  such 
the  following  tribute  is  paid  by  a  man  critic  : — “  A 
thoroughly  masculine  talent  of  remarkable  energy  and  self- 
control.  Her  novels  and  stories  are  incontestably  aesthetic 
in  solid  worth,  pure  and  noble  in  style.  But  (he  adds),  as 
her  art  goes  on  stilts  and  rolls  along  screwed  upon  heavy 
metal  wheels,  without  a  trace  of  spiritual  freshness  and 
spontaneity,  they  leave  one  cold  and  bored.” 

There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  above  summary  of  Ricarda  Huch’s  talent,  which  must 
probably  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  critic’s  resentment  at 
the  possession  of  such  gifts  by  a  mere  woman,  when  he 
hastens  to  qualify  his  admiration  of  the  gifts,  by  signifying 
his  repulsion  to  the  personality.  Such  a  personality  may 
nevertheless  be  attractive  to  men  of  another  calibre.  For, 
among  women  who  transcend,  even  the  blue-stocking  has  her 
admirers.  Of  this  same  writer,  for  example,  another  male 
critic  observes : — “  She  stands  as  a  lyrical  poetess  and 
poetical  narrator  among  the  first  of  her  sex,”  and  the 
context  urges  us  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  among  the  first 
of  her  contemporaries  of  either  sex.  Such  masculine  tributes 
must  be  accepted  as  final,  like  those  of  Scott  or  Tennyson 
upon  Jane  Austen.  The  generous  artist  welcomes  the 
woman-comrade  without  any  touch  of  patronage.  Here  first 
the  modern  feminist  doctrine  that  woman  belongs  to  herself, 
and  must  regard  herself,  and  determine  to  be  regarded  as 
something  besides  the  wife  of  man,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children,  makes  its  appearance.  The  artist  who  follows  her 
own  bent,  and  makes  her  way,  regardless  of  what  is  being 
thought  and  said  of  her,  or  even  (which  is  most  rare)  of  the 
woman  question,  is  truly  emancipated,  and  it  was  on  such 
fines  that  the  emancipation  of  German  women  was  actually 
proceeding.  In  the  transition  period,  one  is  usually  painfully 
aware  of  a  want  of  balance  in  the  character  or  temperament, 
which  invokes  satire  from  spectators  upon  its  manifestations 
whether  in  the  Mrs.  Jellybys,  the  Precieuses  Ridicules,  or 
the  Dodos  of  the  world.  The  singular  sanity  of  Ricarda 
Huch,  whom  I  cite  as  a  pre-eminent  example  of  one  who  has 
already  achieved  freedom,  annoys  some  of  her  men  colleagues 
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as  we  have  seen.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  such  an 
one,  who  may  be  said  even  to  have  been  free-born,  so 
naturally  does  she  seem  to  move  unfettered,  and  those  who  are 
still  restless  with  the  agony  of  the  struggle,  or  still  more, 
those  who  suffer  in  subjection  without  defining  to  themselves 
what  it  is  that  causes  their  suffering.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  freedom  political  or  social,  has  been  most  often 
attained  by  the  compassion  of  those  who  are  dowered  with 
ten  talents  working  on  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate,  or  by  the 
passionate  rebellion  of  the  oppressed  themselves.  Probably 
all  real  progress  is  achieved  by  a  mingling  of  these  two 
efforts,  the  movement  from  above  to  upraise,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  from  below  to  mount  to  higher  things.  German  women 
are  more  sex-conscious  and  less  self-conscious  than  we. 
They  profess  without  shame  their  real  inward  sentiments, 
their  true  egoism,  their  actual,  not  anticipated  emotions  at 
each  crisis  of  life;  their  feelings  when  a  lover  is  presented 
for  consideration  as  a  future  husband,  the  analysing 
unflinchingly  the  whole  gamut  of  sensations  which  most 
English  women  would  hardly  acknowledge  even  to  their  own 
inmost  souls.  But  having  thus  far  escaped  from  externally 
imposed  trammels,  they  appear  to  be  content,  and  one 
suspects  them  of  being  secretly  pleased  at  having  betrayed 
just  the  sort  of  qualities  that  are  in  persistent  masculine 
demand.  They  do  not  after  all  achieve  the  colossally 
difficult  task  of  regarding  themselves  from  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  as  well  as  from  within.  According  to  their  personal 
predilections,  they  perceive  themselves  to  be  potential 
mothers,  or  potential  wives,  or  occasionally  they  delineate  a 
character  which  oscillates  between  the  two  potentialities. 
Still  less  frequently  they  dabble  with  the  notion  of  a  feminine 
existence  independent  of  either  wifehood  or  motherhood. 
But  almost  invariablv  one  can  read  between  the  lines  the 
personality  of  the  writer  which  colours  views  that  are  put 
forward  as  quasi-philosophical.  The  absence  of  views  of  any 
kind  about  her  own  sex  marks  out  Ricarda  Huch  as  almost 
unique.  Her  subject  matter  is  indeed  largely  historical,  but 
within  those  limits  there  would  be  room  enough  for  studies 
of  typical  women,  whereas  she  appears  deliberately  to 
eschew  such.  This  may  be  an  elaborate  pose.  It  argues  in 
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any  case  a  peculiar  strength  of  mind.  One  may  hazard  a 
guess  that  this  writer  is  one  of  those  peculiar  egoists  who  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  her  own  intellectual  and  social  position 
and  inddferent  to  the  fate  of  the  less  gifted  of  her  sisters, 
who  is  in  fact  only  interested  in  her  own  sex  from  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  she  far  transcends  the  average. 
Though  such  a  type  represents  emancipation,  complete  in  its 
self-sufficiency,  there  is  perhaps  a  more  subtle  dependence 
upon  male  approbation  than  at  first  appears.  One  can  easily 
call  to  mind  English  specimens  of  a  similar  type,  and  one 
would  not  class  them  among  the  most  lovable.  As  might 
be  anticipated  there  is  a  more  numerous,  possibly  the  most 
numerous  class  of  women  to  whom  their  own  presumptive 
maternity  appeals  the  most,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  tentative 
enthronement  of  the  \  irgin-mother  type — more  truly 
described  as  the  advocacy  of  “free  ’’  motherhood.  Writers 
of  this  persuasion  are  emotional  rather  than  philosophical, 
though  they  clothe  themselves  with  a  paraphernalia  of 
quasi-philosophical  phrases,  and  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  the  birth-rate,  and  its  bearings  on  economics. 
Here  again,  the  personal  equation  is  largely  involved,  and 
one  has  after  all  to  turn  to  the  other  sex  for  a  balanced 
pronouncement,  or  rather  for  a  corrective. 

That  women  are  beings  of  special  aptitudes  and  qualities, 
phenomena  worthy  of  detached  and  scientific  attention  is 
abundantly  evident  to  philosophic  men,  whose  lucubrations 
sometimes  reminds  one  of  Lowell’s  Essay  “On  a  certain 
condescension  in  Foreigners.’’  There  remains  the  patent 
fact  that  men  and  women  are  mutually  and  reciprocally 
incomprehensible  one  to  the  other.  They  can  only 
approximate  by  resolutely  regarding  the  common  human 
factors  which  each  possesses.  When  complete  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  these  comes  to  be  generally  achieved  on  both  sides 
then  and  then  only  will  the  “  Woman  question  ’’  be  treated 
without  prejudice,  and  the  emancipation  of  women  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  attainment.  Some  of  these  masculine  philosophers 
veil  their  regard  for  women  under  the  pretext  of  an 
admiration  for  style.  The  great  adventuress  type,  such  as 
?  mon  de  1  Enclos,  is,  according  to  them,  mistress  of  the  art 
of  externals,  and  thus  achieves  the  character  she  aims  at. 
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And  this  character  must  be  essentially  feminine,  since  a 
woman  has  worked  it  out  of  her  own  accord,  as  it  were, 
disregarding  the  conventions.  “  The  compassion  that  we 
men  always  have  for  women — and  never  women  for  men— 
is  because  there  lurks  in  our  minds  for  ever  the  thought : 
My  mother  gave  her  life  for  me  in  pains  and  sleepless  nights. 
We  have  it  from  our  mothers  that  we  love  women.  I  say 
‘  love,’  for  this  expression  includes  evil  lust,  since  it  is  the 
broader,  and  gives  the  beloved  woman  the  value  we 
acknowledge  in  our  mother.” 

To  such  a  writer,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  as  generally 
understood,  is  hateful,  since  it  involves  the  casting  off  of  the 
essentially  feminine  style. 

“  Those  women,  who  are  above  all  human  beings,  because 
they  cannot  bring  anything  to  bear  upon  the  development  of 
their  own  sex,  form  with  those  men,  who  are  above  all  human 
beings,  because  there  is  nothing  in  them  peculiarly  masculine, 
a  mass  of  poverty-stricken  barbarians,  who  give  to  their 
secret  envy  the  pathos  of  loud  scorn,  and  desire  an  equality 
which  shall  make  them  feel  their  poverty  endurable.  .  .  . 
Higher  morality  is  the  word  for  decadent  feelings,  which  are 
counted  for  ideas,  for  bad  manners,  which  can  no  longer  be 
overcome,  because  they,  are  constantly  nourished  upon 
decadent  instincts.” 

In  a  word,  it  is  almost  better  to  be  over-sexed  than  under- 
sexed.  For  the  latter  infers  denial  of  all  culture,  just  as  the 
former  may  imply  over-cultivation.  And  culture  we  must 

have. 

”  There  are  women,  who  in  the  moment  of  their  most 
dissimulated,  that  is,  their  most  genuine  feeling,  act  as  if 
they  were  sexual  only  to  please  the  man,  but  otherwise 
would  be  something  higher.  It  has  been  attempted  to  paint 
such  a  portrait  of  Sand  in  the  colours  of  a  false,  mean 
chastity,  which  is  actually  an  intellectual  debauch.  Effemin¬ 
ate  men  and  savage  women  of  the  ‘emancipation-ideal’  whose 
intelligence  is  not  quickened  by  fine  instincts,  attempted  this 
rescue  of  George  Sand,  as  a  helpless  disillusioned  victim  of 
masculine  wickedness.  From  this  deliverance,  the  Venetian 
doctor  of  her  lover  fortunately  delivers  her.” 

The  above  extracts  from  an  original  and  able  essayist 
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indicate  not  unfairly  the  attitude  of  a  small,  intellectually 
important,  but  probably  not  influential  clique.  So  far  as 
they  lep resent  a  trend  of  thought,  it  seems  to  be  derived 
irom  the  trail  of  English  aestheticism  in  its  later  (Oscar 
Wilde  and  Aubrey  Beardsley)  developments,  combined  with 
an  intimate  study  of  French  literary  models.  While  the 
aesthetes  pure  and  simple  regarded  beautiful  women  as 
merely  objects  of  aesthetic  delight,  the  German  essayist’s  is 
in  some  respects  a  larger,  more  human  outlook,  and  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  satisfying  conclusions  about  the 

mysteries  of  life  and  sex,  he  frequently  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

Another  view  of  woman  as  an  interesting  item  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  creation,  whose  emancipation  would  be  regrettable 
represents  her  as  providing  the  necessary  balance  of 
nlogic  in  the  otherwise  logical  masculine  world.  The 
retort  courteous  is  easy  enough,  and  consists  of  a  tu  quoque. 
Aie  not  logical  women  required  occasionally  in  an  otherwise 
'll0g]Cal  ™asculine  world?  In  fact,  the  women  selected  to 
justify  such  views  represent  not  an  exclusive  femininity,  but 
an  exclusive  temperament,  which  may  be  either  male  or 
female.  Whether  of  the  two,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Micawber  were 
16  Ijnore  ^logical  or  the  more  inconsequent  ?  And  yet  they 
are  both  equally  true  to  type.  To  another  writer  of  yet 

which  Penetratlng  insi£ht>  the  inconsequence  of  women, 
which  to  so  many  men  appears  to  be  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  their  mysterious  comrades  through  the 

ound6y  °  h  ’  15  "  Charm  f°r  Which  explanation  may  be 
ound  in  their  potential  motherhood.  In  fact,  the  German 

men  who  conceive  of  a  genuine  emancipation  of  women  see 

them  as  hey  are  beginning  to  seem  to  themselves  m  e 

mother  than  wife.  They  see  that  maternal  instinc"  enter 

mto  relations  where  they  are  currently  supposed  in 

inT  re,alionS  '™h  A- hctuaTehfldre  " 
hu^nds  at  ,!,rge’  and  *•*  their  lovers  and 

As  already  remarked  the  German  woman,  even  when  she 
adopts  a  career,  does  not  appear  to  find  it  satisfying.  She 
desires  some  masculine  interest  to  complete  her'  existence.^ 
v  ome  women  writers  are  content  to  emphasise  the  difficultv 
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of  careers,  or  their  unsatisfying  nature,  while  they  admit  the 
presence  of  women  in  the  Labour  market  as  a  regrettable 
necessity.  A  few  men  take  a  more  enlightened  tone.  1  hey 
depict  the  young  girl  wasting  no  time  in  laments,  but 
preparing  herself  on  commonsense  principles  for  whatever 
fate  may  be  in  store  for  her.  Thus,  e.g.,  she  attends  courses 
of  lectures  on  midwifery,  and  learns  to  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  what  the  elder  generation  veils  under  secrecy  and 
innuendo,  while  she  is  thereby  equally  ready  for  marriage, 
or  for  the  nursing  profession.  Another  girl  becomes  a 
journalist,  or  an  editor  and  newspaper  proprietor,  with  men 
employees  under  her;  or  as  typewriter  and  secretary  is  herself 
employed  by  a  literary  man.  In  the  latter  capacity  her 
off-hand  blunt  manners  do  not  detract  so  much  from  her 
serviceable  qualities  as  to  preclude  her  employer  being 
subjugated  to  her  charms.  Such  women  do  not  so  much 
achieve  emancipation,  as  have  it  thrust  upon  them,  if  indeed 
the  expression  applies  to  them  at  all. 

To  sum  up,  feminism  seemed  to  be  advancing  in  Germany, 
in  so  far  as  literature  bore  witness,  along  the  lines  of  free 
motherhood,  rather  than  free  spinsterhood.  The  cry  of  life, 
to  woman  as  to  man,  was  felt  to  be  for  such  life  as  includes 
reference  to  the  other  sex.  But  the  revolting  woman  was 
seen  to  be  struggling  against  other  accepted  moralities 
besides  those  which  govern  sex,  for  example,  against  the 
obligation  towards  parents — a  burden  which  presses  more 
often  upon  women  than  men.  The  destruction  of  the  young 
by  the  aged,  the  crushing  of  a  young  woman’s  joy  by  the 
demands  of  a  selfish  father  results  in  parricide  on  the  part  of 
the  revolting  daughter,  on  which  the  author,  in  the  person 
of  one  of  his  characters,  comments  :  — 

“You  are  alive,  Marie,  and  ...  it  has  been  .  .  .  Even 
since  that  night  and  since  that  morning,  the  days  and 
nights  flow  further  on  for  you.  That  you  go  a-walking  over 
fields  and  meadows,  that  you  pluck  flowers,  that  someone 
bade  you  farewell  and  was  reconciled,  that  behind  this 
window  a  friend  is  passing  away  from  you  for  ever,  that  you 
are  here  speaking  with  me  under  the  shining  noonday  sky, 
is  a  part  of  life.  No  less  than  it  was  on  that  night,  when 
it  lured  you  from  your  baffled  youth  to  dark  adventures, 
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which  still  appear  to  you  as  the  ultimate  meaning  of  youi 
existence.  .  .  .  And  who  knows  but  later  .  .  .  much  later 
the  cry  of  life  will  sound  to  you  purer  and  deeper  in  your 
soul  from  a  day  like  this,  than  from  that  other  on  which  you 
lived  through  things  which  bear  such  terrible  and  flaming 
names  as  murder  and  love.” 

This  quotation  represents  perhaps  the  ultimate  pronounce¬ 
ment  upon  the  free  woman  by  a  writer,  all  of  whose  work  is 
permeated  by  a  peculiar  understanding  of  woman  as  she 
is,  and  desires  to  be,  rather  than  as  man  conceives  her  and 
wishes  her.  Arthur  Schnitzler  is  not  even  German,  though 
he  writes  in  that  language.  He  is  an  Austrian  Jew  by  race, 
and  a  doctor  by  training.  The  combination  of  racial  and 
professional  characteristics  has  no  doubt  much  to  say  in 
determining  his  attitude,  which  is,  however,  essentially  as 
individual  as  George  Meredith’s.  He — to  my  mind — 
approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  German  writer  to  a 
truly  progressive  view  of  woman— all  the  more  that — indeed 
for  the  very  fact  that — he  actually  does  look  first  for  the 
human  elements  and  enters  into  these  with  sympathy  before 
he  begins  to  contemplate  the  exclusively  feminine.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  to  his  novels  and  plays  that  I  would  refer  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  discover  the  best  German  thought  on 
this  all-engrossing  topic.  Schnitzler  is  no  doctrinaire,  and 
might  perhaps  object  to  being  cited  as  a  feminist.  For  that 
very  reason  he  is  for  the  present  purpose  more  valuable  than 
any  of  those  who  stand  forward  labelled.  The  parricide  I 
have  quoted  does  not,  of  course,  represent  a  development  to 
be  lightly  and  generally  admired.  It  is  placed  by 
Schnitzler  against  an  historical  background,  and  must  be 
taken — if  you  will — as  a  symbol.  That  man  or  woman  should 
leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  husband  or  wife  is 
part  of  ordinary  human  lot,  but  the  tragic  conflict  between 
parent  and  child  has  many  other  sides  than  this.  We  find 
women  in  German  novels  and  plays  breaking  free  from 
parental  control  for  the  sake  of  accepting  shackles  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  and  incurring  on  their  own  behalf  obligations 
towards  children.  We  rarely  find  them  leaving  the  parental 
roof  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  a  personal  destiny  apart  from 
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this,  unless  it  be  through  some  over-mastering  impulse 
towards  the  artist’s  life,  either  as  actress,  painter  or  poet. 
Of  such  revolt  the  following  chapter  will  speak. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  VIII 

WOMEN 

Sorrows  of  the  unmated.  Cf.  (1)  Gabriel  Reuter’s  A  us  einer  guten 
Familie.  Agatha  Heidling  is  first  introduced  on  the  day  of  her  confir¬ 
mation,  a  crisis  in  a  German  girl’s  life  of  more  vital  significance  than 
in  England.  She  grows  up  into  a  withered,  soured,  elderly,  young 
woman,  seeing  her  chance  of  marriage,  the  only  goal  to  which  all  her 
upbringing  has  led  her  to  look  forward,  gradually  receding  into  the 
far  distance.  The  loss  of  a  last  chance  of  happiness  brings  on  a  nerve 
crisis  which  shews  itself  in  a  sudden  fit  of  raging  hatred  against  her 
sister-in-law,  whose  cold  kindness  has  always  been  inwardly  repaid 
by  jealousy  on  Agatha’s  part.  She  is  sent  to  an  "  Institution,”  and 
is  ostensibly  cured  after  two  years  ;  but  as  the  author  well  observes 
in  conclusion  : — "  What  can  be  hoped  for  a  girl  who  has  been  in  a 
nerve-cure  Institution  ?  .  .  .  And  Agatha  has  perhaps  a  long  life 
before  her.  She  is  not  yet  forty  years  old.”  (2)  Cecilia  v.  Sarryn,  by 
G.  v.  Ompteda. 

Satisfaction  of  physical  instincts.  (1)  Clara  Viebig’s  one-act  plays, 
Der  Kampf  um  den  Mann.  (2)  F.  Wedekind  is  the  outstanding  example 
of  this  obsession,  which  runs  through  almost  all  his  work.  E.g. 
Erdgeist  and  Die  Biichse  der  Pandora,  two  plays  in  which  the  same 
being  {Lulu)  is  the  protagonist,  the  whole  forming  almost  a  complete 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  harlot.  Totentanz  and  Alusik  are  also  studies 
of  illicit  love,  and  likewise  a  later  trilogy,  In  alien  Sdtteln  gerecht. 
Mil  alien  Hiinden  gehezt,  In  alien  Wdssern  gewaschen. 

Spinsters,  .rescue  work.  Cf  Totentanz.  F.  Wedekind  ruthlessly  unveib 
the  secret  instinct  that  prompts  Fraulein  Elfriede  von  Malchus  in 
her  rescue  work. 

Unqualified  condemnation.  Cf.  Effi  Briesst  (1893)  by  T.  Fontane, 
which  exemplifies  the  view  that  a  woman  who  has  once  “  fallen  ”  is 
for  ever  after  outside  the  pale. 

Want  of  proper  instruction.  Cf.  Friihlings  Erwachen,  by  F.  Wedekind. 
This  extraordinary  play  first  brought  the  name  of  its  author  into 
general  notice.  The  boy  Melchior  and  the  girl  Wenda,  being  deceived 
and  denied  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  their  own  bodies  in  answer  to 
legitimate  curiosity,  find  out  for  themselves  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  what  it  all  means.  Wenda’s  illness,  which  she  imagined  to 
be  consumption,  turns  out  to  be  motherhood  ;  the  shock  of  finding 
that  she  is  to  bear  a  child  to  her  boy-lover  kills  her,  and  Melchior 
commits  suicide.  The  piece  aroused  immense  interest,  partly  on 
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account  of  its  admirable  performance  at  the  Kammerspielen  des 
Deutschen  Theaters  at  Berlin,  and  has  no  doubt  been  the  cause  of  much 
discussion  and  some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians; 

New  experiments.  Cf.  Isebies,  by  Helene  Bohlau.  A  complacent 
wife  insists  on  giving  up  her  man  to  Isebies,  and  retires  into  obscurity 
herself. 

Demi-mondaine.  Denise  de  Montmidi,  by  G.  v.  Ompteda. 

Lilith.  Cf.  Wedekind’s  Erdgeist,  and  Hauptmann  (see  below 
Ch.  XIV). 

Pity  for  the  erring.  Cf.  Tagebuch  einer  Verlorenen,  with  which 
Margarethe  Boehme  hoaxed  the  German  public  for  a  whole  season. 
The  assertion  that  the  Diary  of  a  lost  Soul  ”  was  a  genuine  human 
document  was  accepted  too  hastily,  but  its  verisimilitude  was  indeed 
remarkable. 

Mdrchen.  Cf.  Das  Mdrchen,  by  A.  Schnitzler. 

Joint  responsibility  of  the  two  parents,  (i)  In  Der  Weg  ins  Freie, 
by  A.  Schnitzler,  the  hero,  George  von  Wergenthin,  forms  a  connection 
with  a  teacher  of  singing,  Anna  Rosmer.  She  finds  herself  about  to 
become  a  mother,  and  the  preparations  made  by  the  unmarried  pair 
for  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  birth  itself,  the  sufferings  of  the  mother, 
and  the  death  of  the  child  before  it  was  born,  are  all  described  with 
minute  detail.  (2)  Der  einsame  Weg,  by  A.  Schnitzler.  Schnitzler’s 
view  is,  no  doubt,  tinged  from  his  training  as  a  doctor,  which  is  evident 
in  much  of  his  work. 

Love-affairs  a  side-issue.  Cf.  Kreuzungen,  by  E.  Strauss. 

Marriage  for  money.  Cf.  Hochzeit,  by  E.  Strauss. 

Created  for  love.  Cf.  Beichte  einer  reinen  Torin,  by  Helene  v.  Miihlan. 
Women  with  a  past.  Cf.  Bittersuss,  by  K.  v.  Perfall. 

Softened  by  motherhood.  Cf.  Frau  Hedwig  Freyhold,  in  Der  Frauen 
Wunderlich  Wesen,  by  Rudolf  Huch. 

Mutual  understanding.  Cf.  A.  Schnitzler’s  Zwischenspiel . 

Utmost  indignity.  Cf.  Kurt  Aram’s  Zahnarzt. 

Erring  husband  and  patient  wife.  Cf.  Das  Koncert,  by  Hermann  Bahr 
Failings  of  men.  (1)  Ludwig  Thoma’s  amusing  and  witty  farce' 
Moral.  (2)  Komtesse  Mizzi,  by  A.  Schnitzler.  (3)  Das  Mdrchen, 
by  A.  Schnitzler. 

Transition  period.  Cf.  Eine  Peri,  by  Anselma  Heine.  Dagny 
Kunz.  maintains  for  many  years  the  irregular  relation  of  “  summer- 
wife  with  Geheimrat  Dr.  Woldemar  Stein,  in  the  intervals  of  her 
ostensible  career  as  a  public  singer.  The  story  shews  her  maternal 
instincts  at  war  with  the  habit  of  regarding  sexual  interests  as  supreme 
Analysing  sensations.  Cf.  Catherina  Godwin’s  weird  confessions 
called  Begegnungen  mit  mir  (How  I  met  myself). 

Presumptive  maternity.  (1)  The  novel  entitled  Notwehr,  by  Nanny 
Lambrecht,  indicates  a  point  of  view  by  its  sub-title,  Der  Roman  der 
Ungeborenen.  (2)  Einer  Mutter  Sohn,  by  C.  Viebig.  (3)  One  of  the 
stories  in  Die  unsiegbare  Macht,  by  Marie  v.  Ebner-Eschenbach. 

Able  essayist.  Cf.  Die  Puderquaste  (the  powder  box),  by  Franz 
Blei.  His  essays,  many  of  them  not  more  than  a  page  in  length 
contain  an  extraordinary  amount  of  delicate  criticism,  expressed  in 
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a  style,  the  perfect  ease  of  which  betrays  the  labour  that  has  gone 
to  its  cultivation.  Style  is,  in  fact,  to  Blei  an  obsession,  whether  it 
be  applied  to  language  or  preferably  to  life. 

Illogic.  Cf.  Max  Brod’s  collection  of  stories,  Weiberwirtschaft 
(women  in  control) — a  frank  confession  of  kindly  contempt,  concealed 
like  so  much  masculine  contempt,  under  the  guise  of  appreciation 
of  women. 

Inconsequence.  Cf.  G.  Q.  Knoop’s  novel,  Nadeshda  Bachini. 
Nadeshda’s  power  of  falling  rapidly  and  genuinely  in  love  any  number 
of  times  in  the  course  of  life  is  not  usually  held  to  be  admirable  or 
even  reputable  in  the  case  of  ladies.  Knoop  has  an  ironical  smile 
as  he  depicts  one  after  another  his  heroine’s  adventures  of  the  heart, 
but  he  leaves  us  each  time  more  and  more  in  love  ourselves  with 
Nadeshda. 

Career.  (1)  Semiramis,  by  Ernst  v.  Wildenbruch.  (2)  Frau  Behnisch 
Kappstein  in  Der  freie  Bahn,  and  again  in  Das  klingende  Fliess  (1906) 
shows  girls  seeking  to  fill  careers  hitherto  open  only  to  men.  (3) 
Sudermann’s  Heimat.  The  gifted  woman  who  becomes  a  great  actress 
like  Magda,  may  be  forgiven  much.  (4)  Dora  Lenz,  the  secretary 
in  Fulda’s  comedy,  Jugendfreunde. 

Lectures  on  midwifery.  Cf.  L.  Thoma’s  Lottchens  Geburtstag. 

Journalist.  Das  Exempel,  by  Fulda.  Marianne  Vogt  exemplifies 
in  her  own  person  the  doctrines  of  free  love  advocated  in  a  woman’s 
paper,  die  Morgenrote,  edited  by  her. 

Cry  of  life.  Schnitzler  in  Der  Ruf  des  Lebens. 

Obligations  towards  children.  Cf.  Schmidtbonn,  Hilfe. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ARTIST 

Closely  akin  to  the  desire  for  self-expression  and  self¬ 
development  on  the  part  of  women  is  the  struggle  of  the 
artist  to  fulfil  himself.  It  would  be  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
creative  sense  in  art  has  in  it  something  essentially  feminine, 
were  we  not  at  the  present  time  so  much  concerned  in  dis¬ 
covering  what  precisely  “femininity”  is.  In  any  case,  the 
subjection  of  the  artist  to  circumstance,  and  the  wrant  of 
comprehension  of  the  public  towards  his  work,  are  clearly 
analogous  to  the  subjection  and  misunderstanding  to  which 
women  are  liable.  Accordingly  the  complaints  and  revolts 
of  the  artist  arise  ever  and  anon,  the  louder  and  stronger  as 
his  occupation  becomes  the  more  specialised.  The  woman- 
writer  as  we  have  seen  has  less  opposition  to  fear  from  her 
men  colleagues  than  the  woman  who  endeavours  to  penetrate 
some  other  arcana  hitherto  held  sacred  to  men.  Neither 
does  she  commit  the  sin  of  losing  her  womanlv  charm  in 
other  walks  of  art,  in  becoming,  e.g.,  a  painter,  singer,  or 
actress,  since  these  occupations  imply,  and  indeed  almost 
depend  for  success  on  the  possession  of  charm. 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  artist,  male  or  female, 
as  a  class  by  itself,  and  the  following  remarks  may  be 
assumed  as  applicable  to  either  sex.  And  first,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  social  status  of  the  artist  (pressman,  author, 
actor,  etc.),  has  on  the  whole  improved  during"  the  last  fifty 
years,  owing  no  doubt  largely  to  the  wider  public  to  which 
his  work  appeals.  Yet  the  bitter  cry  of  the  unappreciated 
still  comes  up,  for  freedom  in  any  connection  is  no  sooner 
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won  than  lost.  Though  the  artist  may  have  escaped  the 
thraldom  of  the  individual  patron,  even  such  pleasant 
bondage  as  that  suffered  just  before  our  period,  under 
“  Kdnig  Max,”  he  finds  himself  nevertheless  enslaved  to  the 
shibboleths  of  his  colleagues,  or  controlled  by  editors  and 
syndicates,  or  stifled  by  State  censorship,  or  the  more  subtle 
influences  of  Philistinism;  and  his  output  is  regulated  in 
the  long  run,  moreover,  by  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  An  educated  proletariat,  such  as  exists  in  Germany, 
would  appear  to  offer  favourable  fields  for  aspiring  talent, 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  readers  are  to  be  found 
for  novels  which  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  lives  of 
artists.  Such  stories  contain  endless  discussions  of  aesthetic 
problems,  such  as  the  true  basis  of  literature,  naturalism, 
idealism,  art  for  art’s  sake,  and  the  rest  of  the  cliches  that 
serious  young  Germans  delight  to  roll  upon  the  tongue.  We 
can  stretch  out  brotherly  hands  and  recognise  the  human 
as  well  as  the  German  touch  in  such  dialogues  as  the 
following  :  — 

‘  “  Naturalism  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  art,”  declared 
Professor  Wallberg.  “  It  obliterates  the  boundaries  between 
craftsmanship,  science,  and  art.  Empiricism  is  exalted  to 
an  idol,  and  beauty  cast  down  from  her  throne.” 

Fritz  Berting  replied  that  naturalism  had  in  view  truth, 
and  sought  therefore  for  the  characteristic,  or  typical. 

“No!”  cried  the  old  man,  thundering  at  him  across  the 
table.  “  No !  we  know  that  excuse  for  naturalism ;  it  is 
mere  idle  talk.  Under  cover  of  the  love  of  truth,  you  delight 
to  roll  in  dustheaps,  and  seek  out  everything  hideous,  dirty 
and  disgusting  from  them.” 

“  There  is  in  fact  no  phenomenon  of  life  or  nature,” 
replied  Fritz,  “which  does  not  contain  something  terrible  or 
repellent  for  over-refined  sensitive  souls,  just  as  there  is 
nothing  from  which  lustfulness  cannot  make  capital,  when 
it  likes.  Beautiful  and  ugly  are  only  relative  terms,  and 
depend  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  But  art  cannot  do 
without  the  representation  of  phenomena  like  death,  birth, 
sexual  intercourse,  sickness,  because  these  are  essential  parts 
of  life,  and  because  nature  reveals  herself  in  them  most 
directly  and  vigorously.  Modernity  is  only  more  courageous, 
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she  casts  away  the  fig-leaf,  and  she  is  also  more  honourable; 
paint  and  patches  and  false  hair  are  not  among  her  toilet 
requisites.”  ’ 

After  a  life  of  some  adventure  in  pursuit  of  beauty  and 
truth,  Fritz  Berting,  the  hero,  concludes  thus:  — 

‘“What  is  literature?  A  collection  of  school  phrases, 
useful  to-day,  to-morrow  thrown  away.  An  abstraction  of 
wiseacres,  made  into  rules  from  such  and  such  examples,  and 
put  forth  as  a  final  system ;  vital  creation  is  something  quite 
other.  What  has  a  real  artist  in  words  ( Dichter )  to  do  with 
fashions  of  literature? 

“  By  means  of  Nackede  Berting  had  come  into  fleeting 
contact  with  some  representatives  of  the  very  latest  poetical 
clique.  A  little  while  ago,  he  himself  had  belonged  to  these 
youngsters.  Now  already  a  new  generation  stood  firm  and 
complete,  eager  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his  contemporaries. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  degraded  in  this  circle,  as  if 
he  were  doomed  to  eat  again  something  already  digested. 
Precisely  the  same  coffee-house  chatter  as  it  used  to  be  years 
ago !  The  same  countenances,  the  same  tricks  of  manner, 
the  same  mind  in  a  slightly  changed  form.  Of  course  there 
had  come  up  a  few  new  catchwords.  What  remained  was 
the  will-to-be-witty,  the  self-importance,  the  playing  the  great 
man.  Everyone  of  these  youths  behaved  as  if  he  had 
actually  for  the  first  time  discovered  poetry,  as  if  the  very 
existence  or  non-existence  of  German  art  depended  upon  his 
peculiar  notions.”  ’ 

These  passages  are  evidently  transcripts  from  life,  and  are 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  what  is  being  thought  and  said 
in  the  literary  cliques,  of  which  there  is  at  least  one  in  every 
considerable-sized  German  town.  One  may  be  a  celebrity 
in  Munich,  a  nonentity  in  Vienna  or  Zurich,  and  vice  versa. 
The  provincialism,  in  its  true  sense,  of  the  confederated 
States  of  Germany  and  the  outlying  German-speaking 
countries  lends  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  these  constant 
crops  of  the  little  great  men.  Artists  tend  in  any  case  to 
be  a  class  apart,  just  as  much  as  tinkers  and  tailors.  Hence 
novelists  write  about  novelists,  and  poets  about  poets,  because 
the  life  of  literary  endeavour  is  the  only  one  they  know 
about.  Narrow  experience,  like  still  waters,  may  run  deep, 
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while  a  globe-trotting  knowledge  of  the  world  is  often  super¬ 
ficial  enough.  Seen  vividly,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  saw  the 
life  of  a  governess,  a  novelist’s  story  of  a  novelist  may  be  of 
supreme  interest,  and  even  the  lesser  men  in  such  case  err 
by  dulness  rather  than  by  insincerity,  hor  after  all  no 
writing  is  of  any  worth  that  is  not,  in  one  sense  or  another, 
autobiographical,  and  all  the  first-rate  story-tellers  have 
written  at  least  one  veiled  self-history.  Such  stories,  when 
told  by  the  second-rate,  sometimes  raise  them  for  the  moment 
into  the  front  ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third-rate 
plentifully  display  their  third-rateness  when  they  strut  in 
the  borrowed  plumes  of  their  own  fictitious  heroes.  Their 
egoism  becomes  intolerable  when  combined  with  the  want  of 
humour  that  renders  them  so  plentifully  undistinguished. 
Wordsworthian  solemnity,  coupled  with  Tupperish  plati¬ 
tude,  is  a  sorry  mixture.  The  typical  German  of  anecdote  is 
often  in  evidence  here.  He  is  elaborately  discussing  the 
foundations  of  art,  and  fancying  himself  as  your  only 
creator,  while  an  Englishman  of  equal  talent  is  writing  a 
svmbolistic  drama  or  romance  almost  without  knowing  it. 

"  The  length  to  which  their  narrative  works  are  allowed  to 
run  aggravates  these  prevalent  defects.  When  they  are 
restrained  by  the  limits  of  drama,  even  the  lesser  men 
see  themselves  or  their  pseudonymous  heroes  in  a  less 
serious  light.  They  are  better  acquainted  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  dramatic  form  than  our  inferior  men,  for  practically 
all  of  them  have  studied  in  print  or  on  the  stage  their  own 
dramatic  classics,  of  which  there  have  been  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  steady  flow  of  first-rate,  though  rarely  of  transcen¬ 
dent,  examples.  Thus,  they  start  with  a  knowledge  ot 
technique,  and  can  show  the  literary  man  as  an  arriviste,  or 
a  talent  manque  as  a  figure  of  tragedy  or  comedy  with 
effective  theatrical  vigour.  In  such  plays  there  is  plenty  of 
topical  satire  of  the  reigning  cliques  and  a  presentment  o 

up-to-date  types. 

And  here  we  may  observe— what  might  be  inferred  from 
many  other  considerations-that  the  artist  of  whom  we  spoke 
as  belonging  to  a  class  by  itself,  is  also,  in  practice  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  special  section  of  the  great  middle  class. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  sprinkling  of  writers  of  wider  an 
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higher  social  experience,  who  write,  as  it  were,  for  a  pastime, 
but  whose  work,  far  from  being;  amateurish,  is  sometimes 
of  the  finest  quality.  Being  talented,  such  persons  avoid 
the  narrow  ways  of  the  irritable  race  of  authors  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  having  other  occupations  besides  artistic  creation, 
are  lifted  above  the  sordid  necessity  of  becoming  that 
abhorrent  being,  a  mere  Vielschreiber  (multi-scribbler). 
But  these  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  a  necessity  for  the  modern  artist  to  become  a  mere 
pot-boiler.  He  has,  for  example,  to  encounter  the  danger  of 
a  change  in  the  whirligig  of  fashion,  as  the  dialogue  above 
quoted  notes.  Unless  he  achieve  reputation  in  early  or 
middle  life- — such  a  reputation  as  places  him  above  the  casual 
ebb  and  flow  of  taste — he  is  liable  to  be  hopelessly  outdone 
and  pushed  from  his  stool  by  the  younger  generation.  And 
it  is  only  the  mediocre  or  the  supreme  geniuses  that  are  likely 
to  attain  to  a  pleasant  pre-eminence.  Your  mediocre 
arriviste  must  above  all  be  a  man  of  industry,  and  herein 
the  national  habit  of  taking  pains  does  him  much  service. 
Having  once  become  the  centre  of  the  public  eye,  he  must 
continue  to  focus  attention  by  a  constant,  steadv  output. 
The  wise  will  repeatedly  comment,  "  Not  so  good  as  the 
last!” — or,  "the  last  but  one.”  But  the  public  shrieks 
louder  and  louder  in  ecstasy  at  each  new  work,  and  even  his 
colleagues  having  once  acclaimed  him  as  genius,  are  fain 
not  to  be  forced  to  eat  their  words.  Some  of  the  early  works, 
for  example,  of  Sudermann,  seemed  to  have  a  freshness  that 
was  actually  due  to  his  having  the  flair  to  perceive  a  new 
artistic  movement  on  the  wing.  His  most  popular  play, 
Heimat,  is  precisely  an  attempt  to  depict  the  artist  tempera¬ 
ment  and  its  conflict  with  "  home  and  duty.”  It  both  followed 
and  set  the  fashion  for  many  another  similar  study.  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann,  too,  whose  genius  is  less  disputable,  made 
perhaps  his  greatest  effort  in  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  another 
variation  of  the  same  subject.  In  each  case  we  see  the  artist 
concerned  with  his  own  problem,  striving  to  explain  to  his 
fellow-men  what,  intrinsically,  this  "  Art,”  which  is  on 
everyone’s  lips,  really  is.  The  innumerable  studies  of  Henry 
James  will  occur  to  the  mind  in  this  connection.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  German  mind  in  that  psychological 
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American.  And  it  would  be  possible  perhaps  to  parallel 
many  of  James’s  novels  from  German  works  in  which  the 
manifold  nature  of  the  artist  is  elaborately  set  forth.  Most 
of  these  are  autobiographical  in  a  quite  other  than  Jamesian 
sense,  and  with  infinitely  less  than  Jamesian  subtlety,  but 
they  have  an  interest  that  depends  upon  the  love  of  mortals 
for  a  self-revealed  fellow-mortal.  There  is  a  more  question¬ 
able  road  to  fame,  the  deliberate  outraging  of  public  taste, 
so  as  to  arouse  interest  by  shocks.  Of  this  kind,  the 
notorious  Frank  Wedekind  is  an  outstanding  example.  The 
result  is  that  though  “The  Biographical  Dictionary  has  not 
heard  of  his  name  .  .  .  the  public,  even  of  the  provincial 
theatres,  crowd  to  see  his  pieces.’’ 

His  work,  though  usually  cast  in  dramatic  form,  is  almost 
exclusively  autobiographical  in  essence,  and  hence  contains 
his  view  of  the  artist’s  temperament,  his  struggles  and 
victories. 

The  popular  male  artist  appears  in  drama  as  a  figure  of 
comedy,  or  sometimes  of  pathos,  verging  upon  tragedy.  He 
may  be  actor,  dancer,  singer,  pianist,  or  painter,  worshipped 
by  women,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  spoilt,  while  he  half 
enjoys  and  half  repels  their  advances.  Such  creatures  are 
sometimes  shown  as  the  absurd  weaklings  they  really  are, 
sometimes,  wistfully,  as  a  sort  of  supermen.  Seldom  is  it 
made  clear  that  the  bondage  of  environment,  from  which 
artists  of  this  type  make  no  effort  to  escape,  is  in  the  end 
more  destructive  to  talent  than  the  being  misunderstood.  I: 
is  only  another  aspect  of  the  want  of  that  freedom  which  every 
artist  claims  as  essential  to  his  development.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  satirist  shews  a  protagonist  of  this  kind  being 
brought  to  his  senses  by  a  clever  wife,  or  a  wise  and  faithful 
sister.  A  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  subduing  of  the  dyer’s 
hand  to  what  it  works  in  is  given  in  one  skilfully  composed 
play.  The  director  of  a  school  of  dramatic  art  instructs  his 
pupils  constantly  to  act  in  real  life  the  parts  they  are  to  take 
on  the  stage.  The  dashing  young  lover  must  be  a  flirt  and 
bonvivant  “off  ”  as  well  as  “on,’’  the  Intrigant  must  culti¬ 
vate  the  temperament  of  an  intriguer,  and  so  on.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  point  of  view  is  disclosed  when  the  director’s 
own  wife,  in  her  character  as  infidele,  plays  him  false,  and  it 
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appears  that  he  himself,  too,  has  enacted  over-accurately  the 
part  of  the  pere  bonhomme .  The  moral  implied  here  is  that 
the  precise  opposite  is  required  for  the  creation  of  true  art. 
The  really  great  poet  feels  his  art  to  be  in  some  sense  a 
denial  of  his  personality,  and  understands  that  the  creation 
of  a  great  work  puts  him  under  no  obligation  to  do  a  little 
wrong.  And  the  best  novels  of  artist  life  accept  a  character 
virtuous  in  the  main  as  an  essential  element  of  success.  If 
for  virtue  in  general,  we  substitute  the  supreme  virtue  of 
industry,  there  would  be  scarcely  an  exception.  Moral 
laxity  may  be  permitted  to  your  literary  hero,  but  woe  betide 
him  if  he  fail  in  strenuousness.  To  scorn  delights,  or  at 
least  to  live  laborious  days  may  bring  fame  even  to  the 
mediocre  in  fiction  as  in  fact. 

1  have  said  that  the  above  comments  apply  equally  to 
women.  It  would  be  safer  to  say  that  they  apply  only  to 
women  who  transcend.  For  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  as 
a  matter  of  fact  any  woman  has  achieved  artistic  greatness, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  would  be  applied  to  men. 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  question,  which  is,  for  the 
moment  beside  the  mark,  we  may  note  that  the  female  artist 
in  German  fiction  is  shewn  to  be  surrounded  by  barriers  of  a 
special  kind,  in  addition  to  those  hindrances  which  social 
custom  and  family  tyranny  place  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious 
boy  and  girl  alike.  For  example,  the  personal  emotions  of 
the  aspiring  female  are  at  war  with  her  creative  impulses, 
she  cannot  be  “  all  for  love  ”  and  “  all  for  art  ”  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Or  again,  her  sense  of  duty,  uncompelled 
from  without,  haunts  and  dogs  the  footsteps  that  should  be 
firmly  planted  on  the  road  of  fame.  Hence,  if  she  wins 
through,  her  energy,  though  not  necessarily  her  genius  is 
the  more  admirable. 

Evidently  artistic  talent,  of  whatever  kind,  is  held  in  great 
esteem  among  Germans.  These  innumerable  pictures  of  the 
struggling  life  of  spirit  against  flesh  and  materialism  are 
symptomatic  of  their  real  soul.  Essentially  they  are  a 
people  who  love  to  think,  to  contemplate  and  criticise  rather 
than  to  act.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ultimately  recognised  that 
the  condition  of  mind  into  which  they  have  fallen  of  late 
years  is  due  to  the  immense  effort  to  run  contrary  to  nature, 
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and  thus  in  living  the  so-called  practical  life  to  become 
instead  merely  materialistic,  as  all  thwarting  leads  to  violent 
reaction.  The  loved  occupation  is  performed  with  a  calm 
and  buoyant  mind,  in  itself  the  precursor  of  success,  while 
the  hated  trade,  like  Dickens’s  bottle-labelling,  destroys  soul 
as  well  as  body.  The  modern  German  Dichter  seemed  to 
be  a  self-tormentor,  even  when  he  was  not  thwarted  from 
without.  One  had  to  go  back  to  such  an  one  as  Paul  Heyse, 
who  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  83  just  before  the  war, 
for  an  example  of  what  an  artist  should  be,  and  what  he  was, 
until  the  modern  world  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul. 
In  Heyse’s  reminiscences,  one  of  the  pleasantest  books 
imaginable  concerning  the  artistic  life,  all  the  points  above 
touched  upon  are  illustrated.  We  see  as  in  a  glass  how  the 
fashions  in  literature  change,  how  every  youth  passes 
through  a  Sturm  and  Drang  period,  which  appears  in  the 
retrospect  a  very  mild  affair,  on  his  way  to  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  how  industry,  a  decent  private  life,  and,  above 
all  a  serene  and  buoyant  temperament  are  elements  of 
success.  How,  in  fact,  what  a  man  is,  as  well  as  what  he 
does,  counts  in  art,  as  in  everything  else.  Indeed  the 
melancholy  or  comic  artists  of  fiction  were  beginning  at 
length  to  seem  outworn,  and  were  giving  place  at  the  end  of 
our  period  to  the  men  of  stalwart  soul,  who  would  outlive 
them  in  years  of  this  life,  like  Paul  Heyse,  as  well  as  in 
posthumous  repute. 

But  even  more  than  artistic  achievement,  the  study  of 
artistic  theory  attracts  the  average  German.  That  anecdote 
of  the  camel  evolved  from  his  moral  consciousness  is  no  mere 
jest.  We  see  how  the  heroes  of  fiction  are  made  to  debate 
the  ultimate  problems  of  aesthetics,  and  they  are  herein  true 
to  the  type  of  their  inventors.  It  requires  more  than  common 
skill  to  make  such  dialogue  palatable  in  the  guise  of  a  narra¬ 
tive.  More  readable,  as  well  as  more  valuable  from  the 
critical  point  of  view  are  the  innumerable  brochures  and 
essays,  big  and  little,  in  which  the  problems  of  art  are 
probed  to  their  utmost  depth.  Like  all  art  criticism,  that 
of  modern  Germany  wavers  between  what  one  might  call 
the  Miltonic  and  the  Tolstoyan  standpoint.  It  is  dangerous 
for  the  little  men  to  fancy  themseives  Miltons,  still  more  to 
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suggest,  with  Tolstoy,  that  Art  is  something  that  can  be 
achieved  without  that  special  effort,  which,  to  the  spectator, 
often  verges  on  absurdity.  It  is  to  be  counted  for  righteous¬ 
ness  to  the  minor  and  minimus  poets  of  Germany  that  they 
at  least  attempt  to  plumb  the  depths  of  aesthetics  in  their 
verbal  conflicts  between  classic,  romantic,  naturalist,  idealist, 
and  the  rest.  “Let  us  admire  ugly  things,”  they  cry: 
“  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and  let  us  cease  the  parrot 
cry  of  admiration  for  men  of  the  past  and  their  dead  ideas; 
let  us  admire  ugliness,  if  only  we  exercise  a  genuine  judg¬ 
ment.  Art  is  made  by  and  for  the  elect.  It  can  be  fostered 
neither  through  culture  for  the  million,  nor  by  belauding  as 
genius  what  is  merely  whimsical.  The  grounds  of  Art,  its 
rules  and  reasons  must  be  sought  for,  and  vulgar  judg¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  following,  contemned: _ 

“And  yet  he  is  a  great  artist!”  ...”  How  so?” 

“  I  grant  he  is  no  painter.”  .  .  .  “And  no  draughtsman?” 

.  .  .  “  No  !  no  draughtsman  either,  if  you  like.  ^He  is  just 
something  quite  different.” 

Finally,  and  perhaps  more  easily  than  in  any  other  way, 
we  can  arrive  at  the  prevalent  opinion  by  means  of  those 
studies  of  living  authors  which,  while  they  sometimes 
degrade  the  subject  treated  of,  are  at  any  rate  highly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  time.  Around  certain 
writers,  such  as  Hauptmann  and  Wedekind,  a  whole  litera¬ 
ture  has  grown  up,  under  which  the  poets  themselves  have 
become  almost  legendary.  Possibly  no  two  authors  have 
been  more  discussed  and  lectured  upon  than  these.  It  is 
well  to  study  them  both  at  first  hand,  if  one  wants  to  get 
at  the  divers  spirits  that  were  at  work  before  1914.  No  two 
men  could  present  a  sharper  contrast,  though  some  part 
of  their  lives  has  been  spent  in  comradeship.  Hauptmann 
occupies  himself  with  creation,  and  leaves  criticism  to  take 
care  of  itself.  In  almost  everything  of  Wedekind’s  there 
is  some  implied  criticism,  more  often,  however,  criticism 
of  his  critics  than  of  himself.  And  having  studied  the  men 
themselves  one  may  next  try  to  learn  what  is  thought  about 

them  by  their  own  countrymen.  By  their  admirations  you 
shall  know  them. 
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NOTES.— CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ARTIST 

Konig  Max.  King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  invited  E.  Geibel  and 
other  poets  to  Munich,  1852,  and  his  court  thus  became  a  centre  for 
literature  and  art  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  that  of  Weimar 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Goethe.  The  quotations  p.  in  ff. 
are  from  W.  V.  Polenz,  Wurzellocker. 

Editors.  Cf.  (1)  Die  Journalisten,  by  Freytag,  written  in  1854, 
but  still  applicable.  (2)  Stilpe,  by  O.  J.  Bierbaum. 

State  censorship.  Cf.  Die  Zensur  and  Die  Biichse  der  Pandora, 
by  Wedekind. 

Novels  .  .  .  lives  of  artists.  E.g.  (1)  Peter  Camenzind,  by  H.  Hesse. 
(2)  Der  Prinz,  by  J.  Schlaf.  (3)  Einhart  der  Lachler,  by  C.  Hauptmann. 
The  characteristics  of  the  hero  are  partly  drawn  from  the  author’s 
famous  brother,  Gerhart.  (4)  Prinz  Kakuk,  by  O.  J.  Bierbaum. 
The  hero  stands  for  the  poet,  Alfred  Walter  Heymel,  founder  of  the 
Insel-Verlag  (publishing  house). 

Drama  .  .  .  talent  manque.  Cf.  (1)  Der  unverstandene  Mann,  by 
Wolzogen.  In  (2)  Das  Konzert,  by  H.  Bahr,  is  described  the  artist 
as  pianist.  (3)  Der  reizende  Adrian,  by  Hans  Muller,  the  artist  as 
dancer.  (4)  Der  Rammer sdnger ,  by  Wedekind,  the  artist  as  singer 
(5)  Die  Puppenschule,  by  H.  Muller,  the  artist  as  actor. 

Wedekind .  .'.autobiographical .  E.g.  (a)  Hidalla,  the  title  of  an  epoch- 
making  book  of  which  the  hero  is  the  author  ;  (b)  So  ist  das  Leben, 

a  play  in  verse.  King  Nicolo,  the  hero,  is  banished  and  overcome 
by  a  usurper,  but  afterwards  returns  in  disguise  and  becomes  the 
court-fool,  after  declaring  himself,  as  it  were,  in  riddles,  to  be  the 
true  ruler  of  the  land.  This  appears  to  be  a  parable  of  the  Dichter, 
cast  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Art ;  (c)  Oaha,  a  play  in  prose,  exposing 
the  absurdities  and  vulgarities  of  commercial  journalism.  Oaha  is 
a  dumb,  dwarfish  half-imbecile,  who  writes  with  slate  and  pencil  the 
“  witticisms  ”  for  the  Till  Eugenspiegel ,  a  paper  edited  by  Sterner, 
a  fraudulent  publisher  and  supposed  millionaire.  Here  again  real 
talent  and  genius  is  opposed  and  defeated  by  the  lowest  form  of  mental 
development ;  (d)  Die  Zensur  exposes  another  enemy  of  art,  the  censor¬ 
ship,  but  also  treats  the  internal  struggle  of  the  artist  between  the 
world  of  phenomena,  represented  by  a  woman  (Kadidja)  and  the  world 
of  spirit  ( Geist )  or  intelligence. 

Wise  and  faithful  sister.  In  O  Mensch,  by  H.  Bahr. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum.  Cf.  Die  Puppenschule,  by  H.  Muller. 

A  character  virtuous  in  the  main.  Cf.  Enzio,  a  musical  novel  by 
F.  Huch.  This  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  ways  and  manners 
of  musical  circles. 

Personal  emotions  .  .  .  female.  Cf.  Olga  Frohgemuth,  the  pathetic 
story  of  a  prima  donna,  by  Felix  Salten. 
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Sense  of  duty,  (i)  Bleib  jung  meine  Seth,  by  Toni  Schwab©,  a  senti¬ 
mental  but  fairly  veracious  story  of  a  woman  with  artistic  leanings 
towards  painting.  (2)  Die  Hochzeit  der  Esther  Franzenius,  by  Toni 
Schwabe,  a  variation  of  (1). 

Paul  Heyse.  His  Errinerungen  (Reminiscences)  were  published  in 
1913,  just  a  year  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  83.  They  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  literary  circle  under  Konig  Max  (see  above),  but  extend, 
of  course,  into  the  period  when  thought  was  permeated  by  Bismarck 
and  Nietzsche.  Heyse  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  Tennyson. 

Brochures.  E.g.  (1)  Dialog  vom  Tragischem,  and  Dialog  vom  Marsyas, 
by  H.  Bahr.  (2)  Geschmack  und  Bildung,  by  Kurt  Martens.  (3) 
Tragik  und  Drama,  by  Dehmel,  the  essay  which  precedes  his  play, 
Der  Mitmensch.  (4)  Der  Fall  Bocklin,  by  Julius  Meier-Graefe,  a 
solid  and  lengthy  work  on  art. 

Let  us  admire  ugly  things.  Cf.  Ueber  die  Schonheit  hdsslicher  Bilder. 
by  Max  Brod. 

Hauptmann  .  .  .  Cf.  Gerhardt  Hauptmanns  Naturalismus,  by  S. 
Bytowski. 

Let  the  dead  .  .  .  Cf.  Tod  den  Toten,  by  M  Brod. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  victorious  year,  1870,  awakened 
the  German  national  spirit  from  the  pessimism  which  had 
settled  down  upon  the  literature  after  the  abortive  “  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  when  the  political  hopes  of  a  whole  generation 
were  extinguished.”  According  to  this  view,  a  revival  of 
literature,  on  the  model  of  our  Elizabethan  period,  might 
have  been  anticipated.  One  might  also  argue  a  priori  in 
the  opposite  sense,  but  it  is  more  useful  to  examine  the 
actual  facts.  Whatever  may  be  theoretically  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  in  literature  (and  it  can  hardly  be 
admitted  that  we  have,  as  yet,  discovered  these)  the  period 
we  are  discussing  has  certainly  not  been  prolific  of  great 
reputations.  Can  it  be  that  the  inspiration  of  “  blood  and 
iron  ”  is  hardly  likely  to  produce  great  poetry  ?  Who  shall 
say?  Apart  from  inspiration,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
thought  of  war  became  again  an  obsession  in  the  minds  of 
civilised  Europeans  as  a  consequence  of  the  events  of  1870, 
and  has  continued  with  increasing  intensity  ever  since. 
Roughly  speaking,  one  may  perhaps  say  that  up  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  war,  and  wars,  had  been  accepted  by 
the  universal  mind  as  one  of  the  necessarily  recurring 
incidents  of  history.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  catastrophes,  and  this  accepted  dogma 
be-an  to  be  shaken.  Tennyson’s  “Maud”  represents 
crudely  enough  the  twofold  aspect  of  English  sentiments  on 
Peace  and  War,  after  the  generation  of  prosperity  that 
followed  Waterloo.  The  dangerous  question  had  been 
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asked,  and  European  men  stood  doubtful  as  to  the  answer. 
At  length  arrived  the  catastrophe  of  1870.  The  victorious 
advance  of  Germany  was,  on  the  whole,  accepted  by  the 
other  nations,  even  including  the  French  themselves,  as  a 
reward  (say)  due  to  her  obvious  superiority  in  the  qualities 
that  make  for  victory,  such  as  intelligence,  self-denial, 
devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  courage, 
which  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means  the  only  military  virtue.’ 
These  qualities  are  fine  in  themselves,  and  the  elaborate 
training  that  appeared  to  foster  them  was,  naturally  enough, 
admired  by  the  nation  which  had  profited.  At  the  beoin- 
ning  of  oui  period,  then,  we  find  literature  permeated  with 
audation  of  the  stiff  Prussian  military  discipline,  for  the 
army  where  “Everyone  knows  from '  the  beginning  that 
unconditional  obedience  is  his  first  and  last  duty;  yes  what 
is  more,  everyone,  even  the  rudest,  feels  that  disobedience 
would  be  not  only  a  crime,  but  an  imbecility,  which,  should 
one  yield  to  it  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  would  destroy  the 
uhole  scheme— that  this  monstrous,  complicated  mechanism, 

Ca  ed  the  army’  can  only  perform  its  work  when  each 
minute  wheel  and  each  minutest  tooth  on  the  minutest  wheel 
does  at  its  due  time  and  place,  its  pre-arranged  part.” 

T,PraiSe  of  maf  in«7,  ^  the  light  of  later  events,  reads 
s^angely  enough;  for  it  is  mechanical,  rather  than  human 
efficiency,  upon  which  admiration  is  here  lavished.  Or  if  it 
e  uman,  it  is  planned  and  wielded  by  one  section  only  of 
h  community,  the  officer  caste.  The  warning  uttered 
V  the  Emperor  William  I.  to  the  officer  class  was  indeed  for 

' ™£ra  ,erward!  taken  to  heart.  though  it  Ultimately  became 
by-word  and  jest  among  the  very  men  who  had  once 
received  it  as  a  sacred  text. 

The  more  luxury  and  good-living  make  headway  else¬ 
where,  so  much  the  more  seriously  it  behoves  the 'officer 
caste  never  to  forget  that  it  is  not  material  goods  which  have 

Z  th  “state  ‘"f  k%P  f°r  h,m  hiS  “eWy  honoured  place 
m  the  Slate  and  m  Socety.  The  danger  that  lies  in  the 

v1fyeof°r,hWee‘  ffi  Md  IUry  'S  "0t  °",V  *ha'  the  mil'tary 
activity  of  the  officer  might  be  affected  by  an  effeminate 

way  of  hfe,  but  that  the  complete  destruction  of  the  fmindt 
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tion  and  basis  of  life  on  which  the  officer  caste  rests  will  be 
brought  about.” 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  preach  a  sermon  on  this  text, 
in  a  quite  opposite  sense  from  that  which  the  good  old 
Emperor  intended.  But  taking  it  as  the  ideal  put  before  an 
important  section  of  the  community,  a  section  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  deemed  by  the  Government  as  pre-eminent, 
it  is  clear  that  Nemesis  would  follow  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  Spartan,  or,  as  they  themselves  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
‘‘old  German  ”  ideal.  As  the  pride  in  victory  began  to 
replace  the  remembrance  of  its  cost,  the  old  ideal  inevitably 
began  to  fall  into  abeyance.  And  the  serious  writers  of 
the  next  decade  are  occupied  in  noting  and  lamenting  the 
decay  of  Spartan  virtues,  and  worse  still,  the  intrusion  of 
vices  and  failings  that  are  inherent  in  a  military  caste  in 
time  of  peace.  The  consistent  training  of  two  generations 
of  private  soldiers,  i.e.,  of  practically  the  whole  male  popula¬ 
tion,  produced  in  them  a  general  habit  of  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence,  which  extended  itself  with  a  certain  facility  from 
military  to  civil  affairs,  and  went  far  towards  an  atmosphere 
favourable  to  State  Socialism.  But  though  obedience  is 
equally  inculcated  upon  the  subaltern  towards  his  superior 
officer,  the  gulf  that  separated  the  merest  “  blut-junger 
lieutenant”  from  the  “men”  was  impassable,  and 
sufficiently  accounted  for  abuses  which  native  observers 
deplored.  Without  painting  in  lurid  colours,  let  us  take  a 
picture  of  such  a  young  lieutenant  as  he  was,  just  before 
the  time  of  decadence  had  fairly  set  in.  This  young 
subaltern  is  the  very  type  of  what  Kipling  would  call  a 
“little  officer-boy,”  as  they  were  in  Germany  (say)  about 
the  year  1900.  From  the  narrow,  poverty-stricken  home  of 
a  half-pay  major,  he  goes  to  the  cadet-school,  and  thence 
into  a  barracks  town  without  any  pause  for  general  develop¬ 
ment  other  than  that  derived  from  the  study  of  history, 
geography  and  other  subjects,  always  from  a  strictly 
military  standpoint,  and  directed  towards  strictly  military 
ends.  Stationed  always  in  the  Fatherland,  he  has  not 
even  the  opportunity  for  enlightenment  by  travel  that 
often  comes  to  the  stupidest  young  English  soldier.  He 
cannot  hold  his  own  in  conversation  with  the  rich  colonel’s 
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daughter  on  such  topics  as  Swiss  hotels  or  Berlin  theatres, 
hor  poverty  debars  him  from  the  enjoyments  of  such 
delights.  By  sheer  sense  of  duty  he  resists  the  temptations 
that  beset  him  towards  extravagant  living  and  its  necessary 
sequence,  gambling.  In  short,  he  lives  the  severe  Spartan 
life  in  each  respect,  sustained  by  loyalty  towards  his 
soveieign  and  country,  and  to  a  family  in  whose  traditions 
military  service  held  the  first  place.  But— he  begins  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  worth  while  ! 

To  stand  here  on  the  draughty  parade  ground  in  wind 
and  storm,  in  rain  and  snow  and  ice,  from  morning  to  even¬ 
ing,  day  in,  day  out,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month 
and  for  no  purpose  but  to  get  the  stupid  peasants  to  straighten 
themselves,  it  was  a  terribly  comfortless  prospect !  And  it  was 
to  go  on  for  years.  He  would  grow  old  over  it,  in  a  narrow  drill- 
service,  in  deadly  monotony  of  commissariat.  Or  perhaps, 
some  fine  day,  they  would  discharge  him  on  half-pay  like 
his  father,  and  then,  for  all  the  years  he  had  plagued  and 
squeezed  himself,  constrained  himself  in  vain,  he  would  get 
a  pension,  too  small  to  live  on,  and  too  large  to  starve  on 
He  would  have  sacrificed  his  youth  for  no  purpose,  and 
would  be  thrust  out  of  his  calling,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  strength  of  his  manhood. 

Then  perhaps,  in  despair,  like  his  poor  dear  father,  he 
would  take  to  writing  regimental  histories,  till  someone  else 
took  the  wind  out  of  his  sail;  or  family  histories,  which  no 
one  would  dream  of  reading,  let  alone  publishing  or  buying. 

nd  even  for  that,  he  did  not  possess  the  first  necessity  ; 
how  was  he  to  write  a  book  about  regimental  history,  if  he 

had  not  even  the  capacity  to  make  the  stupid  recruits  word 
perfect  in  it.  ” 

This  realistic  portrait  of  a  young  man  of  essential  worth 

fudlitv  T  Pt  r?S  the  m°St  overwhelmi"g  sense  of  the 
ty  of  such  a  life  given  a  condition  of  permanent  peace. 

ne  need  not,  then,  search  far  for  motives  that  impel  the 

officer  caste,  which  is  largely  composed  of  such  units  to 

fSvlvesTT'  r  dlff\CUltieS  °f  the  y°Un£  man  in  the  story 
(Sylvester  von  Geyer)  are  solved  by  his  premature  death 

not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  of  a  prosaic  fever.  This  is  no 

endenz- Roman,  and  all  the  more  telling  for  that.  Possibly 
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the  cult  of  the  duel,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  has  been 
carried  to  absurd  lengths  in  Germany,  was  in  part  an 
unconscious  attempt  to  break  the  intolerable  monotony  of 
the  officer’s  peace-existence.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  obligation  of  the  officer  to  defend  his  personal  honour 
and  to  seek  death  by  the  duel,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  by  a 
justifiable  suicide,  was  a  theme  bound  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  novelist  and  playwright,  and  no  officer-novel  could 
be  complete  without  one  such  incident.  The  duel,  so  long 
as  it  formed  an  accepted  part  of  ordinary  social  life,  has 
been,  of  course,  in  all  countries,  a  useful  part  of  stage 
machinery.  Its  persistence  in  Germany,  after  most  civilised 
nations  had  begun  to  feel  it  an  outworn  absurdity,  is  highly 
symptomatic.  But  for  that  very  reason,  that  she  stood 
alone  as  an  upholder  of  this  peculiar  ethic,  thoughtful  men 
had  begun,  even  in  the  Fatherland,  and  even  in  the  officer 
caste,  to  question  the  necessity  of  killing  one  another  for  a 
mere  bagatelle.  And  dramatic  interest  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  the  protagonist  dared  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector  to  the  ridiculous  custom.  The  writer  of  fiction  who 
treated  such  a  variation  of  the  duel  theme  had  to  tread 
warily.  On  the  one  hand,  he  might  have  been  held 
ignorant  of  the  social  milieu  of  which  he  treated.  But  still 
worse,  he  was  liable  to  public  disgrace  from  the  powers 
that  be  if  he  poured  too  evident  scorn  on  a  cherished  con¬ 
vention  of  the  military  caste.  Wise  writers  went  no  further 
than  letting  their  hero  fall  a  victim  to  the  accompaniment 
of  laments  from  his  older  friends  and  his  womenkind.  But 
the  fresh  sentiment  of  a  spectator,  rather  than  a  partaker 
of  privilege,  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  officer’s 
code,  if  it  were  to  be  modified,  whether  for  good  or  ill.  The 
same,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  such  conventions  as 
obtain  among  any  other  set  of  persons,  such  (e.g.)  as 
domestic  servants,  trades  unionists,  or  whoever  they  may  be, 
who  are  bound  by  the  tie  of  common  occupation  and  com¬ 
mon  social  position.  First  the  thinkers,  and  then  the 
martyrs  gradually  undermine  the  rigid  system,  and  by  such 
means,  so  fiction  apprised  us,  the  absurdity  of  the  duel 
was  beginning  to  penetrate  into  the  German  mind.  The 
Spartan  ideal  must  evidently  have  been  in  peril,  if  it  needed 
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to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  duel  code.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Sylvester  von  Geyers  must  have  desired, 
above  all  things,  war.  But  they  are,  after  all,  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  self-control  of  such  a  young  officer  is  a  very 
rare  thing.  Tt  strains  the  will  of  a  man  almost  to  breaking 
point.  While  other  men  in  civil  walks  of  life  may  feel  a 
purpose  in  every  hardest  task  that  they  impose  on  them¬ 
selves,  or  that  is  imposed  on  them  by  others,  the  soldier  on 
his  “  draughty  parade  ground  ”  feels  himself  a  futility 
except  when  war  is  at  least  in  sight.  There  arises  then 
a  motive  for  war,  not  only  among  subalterns,  but  among 
those  higher  in  authority,  who  perceive  the  inevitable  cor¬ 
ruption  and  decadence  which  is  almost  inherent  in  a 
military  caste  in  time  of  peace.  Small  wonder  that  officers 
like  Lieutenant  Bilse,  not  to  mention  civilians,  were  led  to 
make  disclosures  of  evils  of  whose  existence  every  thinking 
mind  must  have  been  well  aware. 

Bilse’s  book,  “  Aus  einer  kleinen  Garnison,”  which  gave 
a  luiid  pictuie  of  a  small  garrison  town  in  time  of  peace 
and  of  the  decadence  of  the  officer  caste,  need  only  be 
referred  to,  because  it  had  a  succes  de  scandale  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  literary  or  other  merits.  It  was  translated 
into  English,  and  caused  a  malicious  joy  in  circles  which 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  were  not  even  as  these 
Germans.  His  own  countrymen,  and  even  his  superior 
officers,  though  they  resented,  tacitly  admitted  his  criticisms, 
and  no  doubt  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evils  referred 
to.  As  far  as  one  may  judge,  however,  the  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  were  in  the  nature  of  more,  and  ever  more,  severity 
of  discipline.  There  is  little  evidence  that  a  way  out  was 
sought  or  desired  bv  removing  militarism  altogether.  The 
blood  tax,  as  it  was  called,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
admitted  as  an  absolute  necessity  by  all  classes,  since  they 
were  Constantly  reminded  that  they  stood  in  Middle  Europe 
a  prey  to  enemies  on  either  hand.  Nevertheless  the  harsh 
methods  traditionally  employed  upon  conscripts  must  have 
keen  fiercely  resented  by  thousands  of  more  or  less 
inarticulate  sufferers.  The  only  sustaining  thought  for 
such  would  be  the  hope  of  the  schoolboy  that,  from  being 
bulbed,  he  may  rise  himself  to  bully.  For  N.C.O.’s  are’ 
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no  doubt,  the  worst  offenders,  since  they  have  the  best 
chance  of  revenging-  upon  subordinates  the  insults 
to  which  they  have  in  their  day  been  subjected. 
The  following  account  from  a  popular  novel  reads  like  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  all  the  more  effective  that  it  is 
written  by  one  whose  object  is  merely  to  warn  officers  and 
those  in  authority  against  the  laxity  which  permits  such 
offences.  It  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  militarism,  to  which 
the  author  objects.  He  is  not  a  robust  thinker  nor  inclined 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  powers  that  be.  Far  from 
this,  he  is  convinced  that  obedience  is  in  itself  a  virtue  of 
the  highest  kind.  He  is  only  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
the  German  Army,  and  wishes  to  make  it  understood  that 
government,  even  of  soldiers,  must  at  least  be  founded  on 
esteem.  The  personal  character  of  the  officer  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  treatment  of  the  men  are  of  moment,  Beyerlein  seems 
to  imply,  in  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  the  great 
war  machine  of  which  every  true  German  was  justly  proud. 
That  a  writer  holding  such  viewys  should  nevertheless  be 
constrained  to  admit  the  loathing  of  the  conscript  soldier  for 
military  life  is  highly  significant.  The  lay  mind  may  well  be 
impressed  with  the  sense  that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
machine  itself  whose  existence  can  ever  justify  or  give  rise 
to  such  a  position  of  slavery  as  is  implied  in  the  following- 
description  of  the  last  day  in  the  life  of  a  conscript  :  — 

“  Wolf  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep  that  night.  He  was 
aware  of  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  the  half-hour  inter¬ 
vals  between  seemed  to  him  drawn  out  to  a  thousand  times 
their  real  length. 

“  Half  an  hour  before  the  reveille  he  got  up.  Cold  water 
wakened  him  thoroughly  and,  after  this  sleepless  night,  he 
felt  himself  a  thousand  times  fresher  and  stronger  than  if 
he  had  enjoyed  his  usual  well-measured  share  of  rest.  He 
opened  the  window  of  the  wash-room  and  let  the  cool  air  of 
the  grey  morning  breathe  upon  his  breast.  A  lovely  autumn 
day  was  rising  outside  upon  the  yearned-for  festival  of  the 
hour  of  freedom.  Light  mists  hovered  over  the  earth,  but 
they  were  already  beginning  to  withdraw  timidly,  feeling 
the  conquering  might  of  the  sun.  With  shining  eyes  the 
early-awakened  man  gazed  across  the  opposite  roofs 
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towards  the  hills,  behind  which  the  light  of  day  must 
break.  He  stretched  himself  upright  and  spread  out  his 
arms.  Now  first  he  began  to  believe  in  his  happiness.  He 
took  out  his  civilian  clothes  like  a  costly  treasure  from  the 
chest.  The  trumpet  outside  was  already  summoning  men 
from  sleep  while  he  was  dressing.  A  white  shirt,  a  clean 
collar,  the  comfortable  jacket,  the  soft  hat— how  light,  how 
cosy  it  all  felt !  One  more  token  that  the  strangling  restraint 
was  at  an  end.  He  stood  there  ready,  as  his  comrades  came 
yawning,  with  towsled  heads,  from  the  dormitory.  They 
stared  at  him. 

“  '  You’re  in  a  damned  hurry  !’  said  one  of  them. 

“  And  Wolf  answered  gaily,  ‘  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  waited 

long  enough.’ 

“  Now  came  the  last  lining  up  as  a  soldier — the  deliver¬ 
ing  up  of  the  portions  of  uniform  and  equipment,  which 
had  been  worn  till  the  very  end.  Keyser,  the  sergeant  of 
the  dormitory  ( Karnmerunteroffisie? ),  was  going  through 
the  rooms  and  having  each  piece  of  clothing,  etc.,  counted 
out  before  him.  Then  he  threw  the  things  over  the  arm  of 
a  bombardier  ( Kanonier ),  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
them  to  the  storeroom  ( Kammer ).  He  had  purposely  put 
off  Wolf’s  room  until  the  last,  and  dismissed  all  the  other 
reservists  before  him.  One  more  bad  mark  he  meant  at 
least  to  give  to  this  ‘  red-haired  chap,’  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  six  weeks’  arrest.  He  should  have  to  wait 
about  as  long  as  possible  before  he  at  last  escaped  from 
military  discipline.  Wolf  laughed  secretly  at  this  stupid 
malice.  He  was  quietly  waiting  and  nodded  to  his  country¬ 
man,  Findeisen,  who  was  standing  behind  the  sergeant 
quite  loaded  up  with  the  already  deposited  coats  and 
breeches.  The  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  to  whom 
verses  had  been  written,  accusing  him  of  a  hump,  on 
account  of  his  broad  back,  when  he  was  first  a  recruit,  was 
listening  with  sour  face  to  the  scolding  which  Keyser  flung 
at  him,  because  he  was  holding  the  bundle  of  things 
awkwardly.  He  pressed  his  lips  together,  and  cast  evil 
glances  at  the  non-commissioned  officer.  For  a  moment 
wrath  was  once  more  roused  in  Wolf  at  these  insults,  but 
he  kept  down  his  rage,  and  stood  there  quietly.  His  turn 
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must  come  at  last.  At  length  the  sergeant  came  up  to  him. 
He  looked  minutely  into  everything — the  buttons  of  the 
coat  were  shining,  and  there  was  not  a  rent  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  He  folded  the  trousers  over  and  banged  them  with 
his  hand — not  a  speck  of  dust  came  out.  Also  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  leather  part  of  the  equipment, 
and  the  boots  were  similarly  in  the  prescribed  condition, 
not  polished,  but  only  rubbed  with  fat,  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  dried  up. 

“  Keyser  murmured  in  a  surly  tone,  ‘  Good!’ 

“  He  turned,  threw  the  things  over  Findeisen’s  arm  and 
gave  the  boots  into  his  hand.  But  the  bombardier,  who 
was  already  holding  four  pairs  by  the  straps,  let  them  fall. 

“  The  sergeant  picked  them  up  in  a  fury.  The  dust  of 
the  barracks  floor  was  sticking  in  thick  lines  to  the  greasy 
leather.  Then  Sergeant  Keyser  had  an  idea.  He  held  the 
boots  in  front  of  Findeisen  and  growled,  ‘  Lick  that  off,  you 
beast !  ’ 

“  He  did  not  intend  this  order  to  be  taken  literally,  it 
was  clear,  but  a  passion  of  rage  began  to  gleam  from  his 
eyes. 

“  Findeisen  had  stepped  back.  He  ground  his  teeth 
together  and  looked  defiantly  into  the  Non-com. ’s  face. 
That  made  Keyser  furious.  He  got  fiery  red,  and  once 
more  hissed  out  to  the  bombardier,  ‘  Lick  that  off  this 
minute,  you  dog!’ 

“  Suddenly  the  determined  resistance  in  Findeisen  was 
extinguished.  The  whole  strong,  broad-shouldered  fellow 
quailed  as  if  before  a  whip;  he  turned  deadly  pale  and 
actually  touched  the  boot  with  his  tongue.  And  the 
sergeant  rubbed  the  leather  roughly  into  his  face,  so  that 
it  was  smeared  with  dust  and  grease. 

“  Then  he  turned  round  and  looked  straight  into  Wolf’s 
eyes.  ‘  So  you  see,  you  fellow!’  these  triumphant,  chal¬ 
lenging  looks  seemed  to  say.  ‘Your  comrade  abases  him¬ 
self  like  a  brute  beast,  if  we — we  who  have  power  intend  it.’ 

“  Wolf  struck  him  with  his  doubled  fist  straight  in  the 
face.  The  sergeant  reeled.  He  uttered  a  strangled  cry 
and  was  on  the  point  of  falling  upon  the  reservist.  Then 
something  unexpected  happened,  so  suddenly,  and  so 
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quickly  over,  that  Wolf  afterwards  scarcely  knew  what  to 
make  of  it.  Findeisen  had  thrown  the  boots  and  the  other 
things,  every  encumbrance,  on  the  ground.  Suddenly  he 
seized  the  sergeant,  held  him  for  a  moment  with  his  power¬ 
ful  arms,  and  then  pushed  him,  head  foremost,  against  the 
wall.  When  the  skull  struck  against  the  wall  there  was  a 
dull  thud,  and  the  body  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.” 

If  Wolf  in  this  novel  ( Jena  oder  Sedan)  truly  represents 
even  a  small  percentage  of  the  mind  of  conscripts,  it  seems 
passing  strange  that  his  loathing  was  not  *'ranslated  into 
action — that,  in  short,  revolution  should  not  have  been  well 
on  its  way  in  Germany.  It  might  have  be'm  nearer  than 
anyone  imagined,  for  if  even  a  conventional  writer  perceived 
so  clearly  the  grievances  of  the  common  soldier,  surely  pro¬ 
founder  thinkers  would  have  been  ready  to  say,  "  Away  with 
it  altogether!”  The  question  of  anti-war  propaganda 
belongs  partly  to  the  region  of  politics,  bu*  one  may  here 
remark  that  the  peace  propaganda  of  the  Social  Democrats 
is  based  on  their  view  that  war  affords  a  further  opportunity 
for  their  class  to  be  exploited  by  capitalists  rather  than  on  a 
humanitarian  dislike  to  war  in  itself. 

The  humanitarian  view  against  war  was  strongly  put 
forward  in  fiction  by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  by  birth  an  Austrian.  In  spite  of  the  popularity 
of  her  famous  novel,  “  Die  Waffen  nieder  ”  (Down  with 
your  arms  !) — it  reached  editions  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  and  was  translated  into  all  the  European  languages, 
including  Esperanto- — it  is  significant  that  the  very  name  of 
the  author  is  often  omitted  from  text-books,  and  even  from 
serious  histories  of  German  literature.  Such  neglect  can 
scarcely  be  due  to  its  want  of  style  alone,  for  any  book  that 
has  taken  strong  hold  of  the  public,  however  lacking  in  the 
qualities  approved  by  literary  critics,  surely  deserves  men¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  examples 
of  the  acceptance  by  the  same  critics  of  works  which  are 
equally  devoid  of  real  merit,  but  which  have  nevertheless 
achieved  an  unusual  success.  It  may  be  that  a  novel  of 
such  pure  propaganda  was  kept  out  of  sight  from  political 
motives,  probably  even  in  obedience  to  official  orders. 
Baroness  von  Suttner  experienced  in  her  own  person  the 
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horrors  of  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866. 
She  lost  her  young  lover  in  battle,  and  the  shock  of  this 
personal  grief,  added  to  her  experience  of  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  cholera  which  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
war,  were  the  contributing  causes  of  that  tone  of  sincerity 
which  makes  up  for  the  manifold  literary  defects  of  ”  Die 
Waffen  nieder.”  The  author’s  life  was  spent  to  a  hale  old 
age  in  a  crusade  against  militarism,  and  her  last  published 
utterance  was  an  introductory  comment  on  a  younger 
writer’s  pageant  War-play.  She  represents  the  emotional 
protest  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  less  effective  than  rational 
opposition  to  evil,  however  great  its  initial  and  ephemeral 
success.  The  sentiment  and  emotion  kindled  by  such 
means  in  other  minds  is  like  the  huge  blaze  of  a  mass  of 
straw,  which  dies  down  after  a  brief  space  and  is  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  Reasoned  objection  to  war  is  based  upon 
many  other  considerations  than  the  immediate  suffering  it 
brings.  Indeed  the  most  reasonable  defence  of  war  is  the 
very  fact  that  suffering  does  actually  purge  mankind.  “  Die 
Waffen  nieder,”  then,  can  only  be  taken  as  symptomatic  of 
a  trend  of  thought,  if  we  regard  the  author  as  being 
unconsciously  influenced  by  subterranean  mind-workings, 
and  therefore  as  representing  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  a  movement.  In  any  case,  the  movement,  if 
begun,  was  strangled  at  birth.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe. 
Possibly  the  events  of  1870-1  were  too  intoxicating,  and  the 
clutch  of  the  State  upon  the  populace  through  conscription 
too  paralysing  for  anti-militarism  to  lift  up  its  head.  The 
Baroness  was  respected  (and  smiled  at !)  as  a  woman  whose 
sensibility  did  her  credit,  but  the  mind  of  Germany  made 
no  response  to  her  shallow  polemics.  A  world-peace  was 
conceived  of  by  their  thinkers  on  quite  other  grounds. 


THE  APOSTLES  OF  PEACE. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  remind  ourselves  that  Count  Zeppelin 
was  regarded,  and  regarded  himself,  as  an  apostle  of  peace, 
before  he  became  identified  in  the  eyes  of  his  country’s 
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enemies  as  the  very  incarnation  of  War.  In  short,  the 
rational  opposition  to  war  came  from  the  scientists  who  were 
sheerly  aghast  at  the  Frankenstein  monster  they  had 
created.  The  more  thoughtful  recent  war-novels  imagined 
victories  in  the  air  and  beneath  the  earth  and  sea,  not  far 
removed  from  the  realities  we  have  now  known,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  all  was— either  (i)  that  the  enormous  and 
ultimate  powers  of  Nature,  as  revealed  by  science,  must 
remain  hidden  in  the  mind  of  one  beneficent  guardian  (pre¬ 
ferably  the  Kaiser!);  or  (2)  that  the  discoverer  of  the  last 
secret,  who  should  hold  the  earth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
must  be  of  such  heroic,  and  withal  of  such  God-fearing 
mould,  as  to  cast  away  his  knowledge  and  conceal  it  for 
ever,  lest  humanity  should  make  use  of  it  to  destroy  itself. 
This  forecast,  which  is  contained  in  a  series  of  earnestly- 
intended  narratives,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
approximation  of  thought  on  a  momentous  question  between 
England  and  Germany.  Could  the  leading  scientists, 
instead  of  the  politicians,  in  the  two  countries  have  met 
together,  how  different  the  result  might  have  been  ! 

“  Can  anyone,  after  all  ”  (says  the  author),  “answer  the 
question  whence  and  whither?  Does  not  each  advance  in 
science  leave  us  as  far  as  ever  from  the  ultimate  goal  of 
search  ?  And  yet,  do  we  not  know  and  feel  that  god  is 
behind  all,  and  only  permits  discovery  up  to  the  point  He 
in  His  wisdom  sees  fit?” 

And  the  hero  resolves  to  let  his  “  Frigidus  ’’  fly  away 
and  be  destroyed,  for  he  sees  that  humanity,  given  over  to 
material  desires,  is  not  yet  ripe  for  its  use.  Though  dis¬ 
covery  and  invention  may  ultimately  be  a  blessing,  he  is 
prepared  to  forego  the  glory  of  having  been  a  pioneer,  and 
trusts  in  God  to  bring  about  in  His  own  good  time  the 
New  Man  and  the  New  mechanism  for  the  New  Age.  He 
thus  reveals  himself  as  the  German  idealist  in  a  fresh  guise, 
and  gets  far  away  from  petty  questions  of  peace  and  war 
between  pigmy  nations  to  problems  of  pure  and  universal 
humanity.  This  turn  of  thought  towards  modern  invention 
as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  is  in  interesting  contrast 
to  the  gospel — or  one  of  the  gospels  ! — of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
whose  scientific  Utopias  have  many  German  readers.  It 
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must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  aesthetic  objection  to 
machinery  and  science,  which,  as  above  remarked,  has  not 
found  many  votaries  in  Germany.  We  may  pass  lightly 
over  the  not  infrequent  air-ship  novels  of  a  jingo  type, 
tending  towards  the  confusion  of  England,  and  represent¬ 
ing  the  jealousy,  unreasoning  detestation,  and  all  the  other 
worst  aspects  of  pre-war  sentiment,  with  its  crude  belief  in 
German  domination  as  a  necessity  of  peace !  Naturally 
these  panders  to  patriotic  arrogance  often  achieved  a  big 
circulation.  Such  quasi-scientific  prognostications  have,  in 
the  light  of  later  events,  in  any  case  a  strangely  old-fashioned 
air.  Between  the  two  extremes,  however,  of  definite 
pacifism  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  a  hostile  militarist  minority,  was  a  moderate  view,  held 
perhaps  by  the  best  elements  throughout  German  society. 
These  regarded  war  as  indeed  a  purifier,  and  the  extension 
of  the  German  Imperial  idea  as  a  necessity  of  world- 
progress,  but  they  looked  to  an  alliance,  or  co-operation, 
between  England  and  Germany  as  an  equally  essential 
ingredient.  These  two  nations  (it  was  thought),  containing 
in  themselves  the  seeds  of  all  civilising  and  religious  in¬ 
fluences,  as  well  as  of  warlike  prowess,  were  to  march 
forward  on  a  triumphal  world-path,  crushing  the  might  of 
the  Slav  and  the  Muscovite,  and  at  the  head  of  a  League  of 
every  branch  of  the  Teuton  and  Scandinavian  families. 
It  would  be  straining  a  point  to  call  such  writers  apostles 
of  Peace.  But  if  their  view  had  any  merit,  and  one  would 
fain  do  justice  to  the  intelligent  men  who  proclaimed  it,  it 
must  be  that  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they  valued  order 
and  those  settled  and  stable  communities  which,  after  all, 
can  only  continue  to  exist  in  lengthy  peace  intervals.  Let 
only  the  dominating  hoof  be  planted  firmly  enough,  and 
the  result  would  be  (they  thought)  a  pax  Gervianica  et 
Britannica  !  There  is  still,  as  we  know,  a  form  of  belief  in 
a  League  of  Nations  which  is  secretly  not  very  different  from 
the  anti-Muscovite-and-Slav  League  of  the  Teutons,  etc. 
Taking  such  crude  forecasts  at  their  best,  there  remains  a 
genuine  admiration,  which  the  best  English  minds  recipro¬ 
cated,  of  what  was  good  among  English  characteristics. 

The  overgrowth  of  national  arrogance  choked  the  good 
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seed  of  mutual  understanding  which  in  the  end  must  prove 
the  most  valuable  asset  for  peaceful  reconstruction.  It  was 
among  the  educated  classes  that  mutual  knowledge  and 
correct  information  had  begun.  The  bourgeois  and  mer¬ 
chant  had,  too,  their  own  means  of  approach,  and  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  whole  a  polite  regard  for  each  other’s 
nationals,  while  the  Socialists,  the  proletariat,  based  an 
international  sentiment  on  a  priori  views,  and  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  an  English  and  German  workman  is,  at  bottom, 
much  the  same  sort  of  good  fellow.  One  may  perhaps 
ascribe  to  scientific  influence  those  careful  and  veracious 
pictures  of  actual  battlefields  and  scenes  of  warfare,  which 
are  scattered  about  as  episodes  in  the  main  theme  of  various 
well-known  novels.  If  these  cannot  be  twisted  into  inten¬ 
tional  anti-war  propaganda,  they  at  least  paved  the  way  for 
a  later  interpretation  to  that  end,  since  a  knowledge  of  facts 
must  in  the  long  run  produce  a  correct  judgment.  Through 
science,  then,  or  through  pity  for  suffering  humanity,  or 
again,  through  the  indignant  resentment  of  the  exploited 
workers,  the  outworks  of  militarism  were  being  approached 
for  attack.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dimly  discerned  that  the 
interests  of  Commerce,  Labour  and  Feminism  are  equally 
opposed  to  War,  and  little  by  little  an  ideal  of  a  future 
World  State,  freed  from  its  curse,  was  beginning  to  be 
built  up. 

There  yet  remains  to  note  a  somewhat  nebulous  and 
typically  German  view  of  War — which  sees  in  it,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  Frankenstein  monster  created,  not  by  science,  but 
by  diplomats  and  financiers,  disastrous  in  its  immediate 
effect,  but  from  which  must  ultimately  emerge,  as  it  were, 
a  new  brood  and  a  new  worship  of  the  god  (not  the  God  !) 
of  Love.  So  at  least  I  interpret  one  of  the  very  latest  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  German  mind,  Carl  Hauptmann’s  extraordinary 
world-drama,  Krieg,  which  appeared,  by  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  only  a  week  or  two  before  August  4th,  1914.  There 
is  an  effort  here  to  combine  that  strain  of  sensuality  which  I 
ha\  e  noted  in  the  remarks  on  Feminism,  with  an  idealistic 
view  of  humanity.  Although  both  the  Hauptmann  brothers 
are  deeply  imbued  with  the  sentiment  of  pity,  this  other 
tendency,  which  is  essentially  a  yielding  to  the  brute  within 
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us,  vitiates  to  a  large  extent  the  value  of  their  work.  The 
real  problem  of  pacificism,  the  preservation  of  physical  force 
in  its  proper  and  due  balance  to  the  rest  of  human  attributes, 
will  not  be  solved  along  these  lines.  Nevertheless,  such 
studies  are  valuable  so  long  as  they  are  sincere.  The  sloppy 
sentiment  that  refuses  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the 
“brute”  is  more  dangerous,  since  it  inevitably  leads  to 
reaction.  The  German  mind,  on  the  whole,  discards  slop¬ 
piness,  and  works  towards  a  conception  of  humanity 
complete  in  all  its  aspects. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  X 
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Laudation  of  a  stiff  Prussian.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Spiel- 

hagen’s  Sturmflut.  , 

Picture  of  a  young  lieutenant.  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  the  first  nove 
of  the  trilogy  by  Freiherr  von  Ompteda,  entitled  “  German  nobility 


111  1900.  ,  ,  .  . 

Justifiable  suicide.  E.g.  O.  E.  Hartleben,  Rosenmontag  (play  . 
Conscientious  Objector.  E.g.  Paul  Ronnings  m  Schmtzler’s  play, 
Freiwild.  The  subject  of  this  admirable  officer-play  is  military 
honour.  Every  type  of  officer  is  represented,  from  the  pedantic 
martinet  to  the  swaggering  bully  or  the  high-minded  gentleman. 
Paul  Ronning,  who  refuses  Oberlieutenant  Karinski  the  chance  of 
redeeming  his  honour  by  a  duel,  stands  apart  from  these  as  a  man  of 
character,  whose  judgment  is  unbiassed  by  conventional  definitions 

of  honour  or  disgrace.  .  7  . 

Laments  .  .  .  womankind.  E.g.  in  Schnitzler  s  pathetic  play,  Liebelei. 

Popular  novel  ,  .  .  eye-witness.  Beyerlein’s  Jena  oder  Sedan  the 
intention  of  which  was  to  warn  Germany  (1903)  that  one  Sedan  does 


not  make  a  military  summer.  .  ..  ,  , 

Rnrracks  life  Cf  (i)  Aus  einer  kleinen  Garnison,  by  Bilse.  (2)  ilie 
series  of  popular  officer-stories  by  the  Freiherr  v.  Schlicht  (ErsMassige 
Menschen,  etc.)  deals  with  the  lighter  side  of  barracks  life.  (3) 
Beyerlein’s  play,  Zapfenstreich  (Lights  out)  is  merely  an  ordinal  y 

°%7e  \v7ffenn7eder.  This  novel  by  the  Baroness  v.  Suttner  (1889) 
often  compared  as  a  propagandist  novel  to  Uncle  Toms  Cabin. 
lfhad  an  equal  immediate  popularity,  but  the  author  s  lack  of  power 
of  presenting  a  character  or  telling  a  story  will  probably  negative 
its  permanent  literary  value. 

Pageant  war  play.  Krieg,  by  Carl  Hauptmann.  See  below. 
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Series  of  earnestly  intended  narratives.  (i)  Cavete,  (2)  Im  Aether, 
(3)  Das  Lichtmeer,  by  Emil  Sandt.  In  1907,  Emil  Sandt  conceived  the 
first  successful  inventor  of  an  airship  as  an  apostle  of  peace,  for 
the  reason  so  often,  at  that  date  alleged,  that  the  man  who  is 
in  sole  possession  of  irresistible  force  can  dictate  terms  to  the 
world,  and  these  will  be  terms  not  of  war,  but  of  peace.  This  “  Jules 
Verne  ”  novel  had  for  its  sponsor,  and  hardly-concealed  hero,  the 
author’s  friend,  Count  Zeppelin.  The  inventor  finally  handed  over 
his  secret  to  the  keeping  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  of  all  European 
monarchs  would  be  most  desirous  of  using  it  according  to  the  pacific 
intention  of  the  discoverer.  Im  Aether  is  not  strictly  concerned  with 
problems  of  peace  or  war,  but  rather  with  the  ultimate  result  upon 
mankind  of  the  march  of  science.  In  Das  Lichtmeer  he  touches  again 
upon  the  future  of  scientific  warfare,  when  electricity,  das  Lichtmeer 
(sea  of  light)  shall  be  finally  conquered  for  the  service  of  men.  Cf. 
also  Der  Tunnel,  by  B.  Kellermann.  The  tunnel  between  New  York 
and  Europe,  built  after  superhuman  efforts,  is  intended  to  advance 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Airship  novels  of  a  jingo  type.  E.g.  (1)  Weltkrieg,  by  August  Niemann. 
(2)  Der  Schrecken  der  Volker,  by  E.  G.  Selliger. 

Alliance  between  England  and  Germany.  See  below,  Chapter  XII 

Careful  and  veracious  pictures.  E.g.  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte 
in  Jorn  Uhl  (see  above),  or  the  war  with  the  Hereros  in  Peter  Moors 
Fahrt. 


Krieg,  by  C.  Hauptmann.  Bertha  v.  Suttner  recognised  the  truth 
of  this  rendering  of  the  phenomenon  of  war  ;  and  her  last  published 
utterance  (May,  1914),  was  a  brief  eulogy  and  recommendation  of 
“Krieg.”  The  four  acts  of  this  extraordinary  “  Tedeum,”  as  the 
author  calls  it,  are  planned  for  a  monumental  Max  Reinhart  stage" 
with  the  Prince’s  castle  on  the  one  side,  fronted  by  a  terrace  and  iron 
gateway,  and  on  the  other  the  huts  of  the  village.  A  procession  of 
litters  is  borne  towards  the  castle  gates,  from  which  are  deposited 
first  a  Bear,  then  a  Cock,  an  Eagle,  a  Wolf,  and  so  on.  These  are 
the  European  Powers  assembling  for  a  conference,  and  the  castle 
belongs  to  the  Minister,  Prince  Kail.  His  son  Enoch  loves  a  Jewish 
peasant  girl,  Gruschka.  In  the  next  act  grey  dawn  has  arisen  and 

anJ^rCJhangel  C°meS  f°rth  from  the  ProPhet  Petrus  Heissler’s’ hut 
and  bids  him  declare  war  in  the  name  of  God.  In  the  third  act  war 
is  actually  in  progress  ;  Enoch  is  borne  in  wounded  to  death  In 
the  final  scene  signs  of  early  spring  appear  amid  the  shattered  ruins 
°\th"  CaStle’,.fr°m  whose  stones  the  gentle  old  Father  Franciscus 

nnnlh  S  ar  lttler,temP1f-  A  host  of  cripples  meet  and  bemoan  one 
another.  Then  Gruschka  appears  with  her  babe,  Enochs  son 
and  other  women  with  babes  follow  her  to  the  temple  where  the 
crowd  acclaims  the  young  child,  Enoch,  to  be  the  son  of  Cain  his 
brothers  murderer.  ’ 


CHAPTER  XI 
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The  phrase,  “  a  German  Jew,”  so  commonly  used,  suggests 
that  Jews  of  the  objectionable  type,  like  other  dispensable 
commodities,  were  made  in  Germany.  And  yet,  according 
to  statistics,  there  were  scarcely  more  than  half  a  million 
Jews  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  Of  these,  however,  it 
was  computed  that  about  90,000  were  in  Berlin  alone.  Pro¬ 
portionately  to  population,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  no  more  likelihood  that  a  Jewish  problem  should 
exist  in  Germany  than  in  England.  There  are  certain  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  which  point  to  a  contrary  expectation. 
First,  and  probably  chief,  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia, 
where  the  larger  Jewish  element  and  its  tyrannical  treatment 
by  the  Government  gave  actuality  to  that  hatred  and  mis¬ 
trust  of  a  race  which  is  easily  engendered  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  ill  desert.  The  fear  of  the  Jew  spread  into  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  never  quite  died  out,  in  spite  of  their 
improved  treatment  under  more  enlightened  Governments. 
While  no  political  stigma  ostensibly  attached  to  Judaism, 
either  in  Austria  or  Germany,  the  evidence  of  literature 
proves  a  deep  sense  of  cleavage.  In  Germany  especially 
religious  toleration  was  theoretically  complete.  Orthodoxies 
of  every  kind,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  even  professed 
free-thinkers,  as  well  as  Jews,  were  recognised  as  having  a 
right  to  the  exercise  of  their  faith,  or  want  of  faith.  But,  as 
we  have  remarked  throughout  this  study,  there  was  one 
thing  that  the  German  Government  had  no  toleration  for, 
namely,  criticism  of  itself.  Suspicion  of  lese-majeste  would 
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naturally  fall  upon  the  alien  in  preference  to  the  native, 
and  where  the  Jew  had  a  grievance,  it  was  due  rather 
to  indirect  limitations  of  his  freedom  than  to  acknowledged 
and  legal  disabilities.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  hatred  of  the 
Jew  ( Judenhasse )  in  modern  times,  or  at  least  in  Western 
Europe,  is  based  upon  envy  of  his  wealth  and  talents,  with 
which  religious  objection  has  very  little  to  do.  The  intel¬ 
lectuals,  of  course,  have  a  philosophical  and  impartial  stand¬ 
point.  Few  of  them  are  professedly  religious,  fewer  still 
professedly  Christian,  and  whatever  the  exact  form  of  dogma 
they  adhere  to,  it  does  not  include  fanaticism  towards  other 
faiths.  Yet  one  can  trace,  I  think,  during  our  period,  a 
slight  increase  of  social  and  bureaucratic  disabilities,  some 
of  whose  causes  may  easily  be  inferred  from  historical 
events,  but  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
reaction.  It  is  tempting  to  digress  here  into  a  general 
disquisition.  As  this  book  purports  to  be  concerned  with 
literature,  and  only  incidentally  with  history,  I  must  content 
myself  with  remarking  that  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion,  as  in  so  many  other  directions,  the  Government  of 
Germany  sometimes  shewed  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  an 
inclination  to  discover  the  right  way  of  doing  things,  without 
asking  whether  the  right  way  was  new  or  old,  progressive, 
or  retrograde.  In  short,  the  character  of  benevolent  despot, 
which  has  been  not  altogether  unjustly  claimed  by  her 
rulers  for  several  generations  past,  resulted  in  a  status  for 
Jews,  about  which  moderate  men  had  no  need  of  complaint. 
If,  then,  a  bitter  cry  from  this  oppressed  nationality  arose, 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  paradox  that  they  were  not 
oppressed.  Similar  instances  will  occur  to  every  student  of 
history  or  politics.  The  more  any  nation  or  class  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  privileges,  or  redressing  grievances, 
the  more  eagerly  will  it  struggle  for  further  amelioration. 
Again,  we  must  note  that  Jews  who  fail  as  financiers  often 
succeed  as  writers  and  journalists.  Many  of  the  best-known 
novelists,  such  as  Schnitzler,  Wassermann,  Hirschfeld,  Max 
Brod  and  others,  are  of  Jewish  descent.  So  much,  indeed, 
do  they  permeate  literature,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
leading  articles  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  group  of 
novelists,  or  of  poets,  who  are  treated  under  the  category  of  the 
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name  of  their  tribe.  Among  his  many  talents,  in  fact,  the 
Jew  has  discovered  himself  as  a — shall  we  say? — talker. 
And  being  articulate,  he  naturally  voices  the  aspirations,  or 
the  sorrows,  of  his  race. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
slight  reaction  noted  above,  as  testified  to  by  the  Jews 
themselves  in  the  notable  novels  of  our  period.  The 
first  of  these  refers  to  a  bygone  period  when  Berlin  was 
small  enough  for  its  gossip  unfavourably  to  affect  the 
Christian  who  is  known  to  mingle  in  Jewish  society.  The 
latter  consists  of  strong  family  groups,  or  clans,  the  history 
of  one  of  which,  rather  than  of  any  individual  member,  is 
the  subject  of  the  story.  The  clan  is  represented  as  polite 
and  tolerant  towards  the  Christian  stranger,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  admitting  him  into  their  family  connection.  And 
the  tie  of  race  is  too  strong  for  even  the  heroine  to  break. 
She  may  love,  but  cannot  bring  herself  to  marry,  a  Gentile. 
Without  actual  pressure  from  her  relations,  she  chooses 
rather  a  miserable  mating  within  the  tribe,  and  though 
nature  proves  too  strong  for  her  to  carry  out  the  sacrifice, 
she  is  still  too  much  under  racial  influence,  prejudice,  or  habit 
to  cut  herself  entirely  adrift.  The  sense  of  superiority  or 
aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  people  themselves  strikes 
one  as  truly  observed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
desires  to  advance  socially  or  professionally  is  advised  to 
steer  clear  of  too  much  intercourse  with  Jews.  But  beyond 
this  there  is  no  reciprocal  animosity.  Such  social  stigma 
as  exists  is  imposed,  then,  it  would  seem,  from,  not  towards, 
the  Jews.  They  are  unmolested  in  their  business  and  private 
concerns,  they  are  even  welcomed  to  the  table  of  royalty, 
and  they  are  respected  everywhere  as  good  and  loyal  citizens. 
Special  tribute  is  paid  to  their  strenuousness,  their  tenacity, 
industry  and  method,  which  are  contrasted  favourably  with 
the  comparative  slackness  of  the  Christian,  much  as  in 
pre-war  times  we  ourselves  used  similarly  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  strenuous  German.  The  removal  of  political 
shackles  was  then,  perhaps,  on  the  way  to  encourage  the 
uprising  of  a  Jewish  aristocracy. 

Such  a  contingency,  if  dimly  perceived  on  the  horizon, 
might  have  been  seen  by  statesmen  as  a  danger  to  the  Empire. 
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Belore  it  had  fully  emerged,  however,  those  counteracting 
influences  I  have  referred  to  had  already  begun  to  work. 
Jews,  among  whom,  be  it  remembered,  were  numbered 
Lasalle  and  Karl  Marx,  had  begun  to  show  a  dangerous 
habit  of  thinking  for  themselves.  The  form  of  their  thought 
was,  in  part,  an  excessive  tolerance,  amounting  to  religious 
indifference,  always  more  hateful  to  authority  than  the 
utmost  extreme  of  fanaticism.  In  nobler  natures  this  took  the 
form  of  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  such  as  that  of  Nathan 
der  Weise,  the  prototype  of  several  later  studies,  where 
Judaism  is  merged  into  a  sort  of  super-Unitarianism.  The 
hero  becomes  a  half-mystical  “wanderer,”  and,  as  in  some 
versions  of  the  legend,  suggests  in  his  own  person  a  sort  of 
re-incarnation  of  the  Christ.  Thus  we  have  travelled  far 
from  the  mediaeval  devil-Jew.  Philanthropy  of  the  broader- 
minded  sort,  attracts  such  types,  or  they  display  their 
humanity,  like  Rebecca,  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
But  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  science  of  medicine  renders 
them  suspect  to  colleagues  and  the  powers  that  be.  If  not 
altogether  in  league  with  Satan,  they  are  at  least  more  con¬ 
cerned  for  science  than  religion.  They  may  care  for  the 
body  with  all  their  devotion,  but  if  they  neglect  the  soul 
and  its  interests  after  death,  woe  betide  them  !  They  may 
even  suffer  imprisonment  for  blasphemy— a  recognised 
political  offence  if  their  good-natured  tolerance  degenerates 
into  cynicism  and  contempt  of  the  other  profession  of  soul- 
healers.  Thus,  Dr.  Bernhardi,  in  Schnitzler’s  play,  falls 
into  disrepute.  Yet  the  cause  celebre ,  which  is  assigned  by 
his  friends  and  himself  to  anti-Semitism,  may  well  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  due  to  the  clash  of  opposing  temperaments, 
with  which  race-problems  have  little  to  do,  just  as  we  see 
f  other  connections  the  Celtic  race  put  under  contribution 
for  issues  that  are  actually  concerned  with  the  character  of 
individuals,  who  might  be  of  any  race.  Indeed  the  modern 
Jew,  by  his  own  showing,  as  well  as  judged  by  impartial 
observers,  is  strikingly  like  the  modern  Gentile.  He  may  be 
high-hearted  and  disinterested,  or  snobbish,  servile  and 
bumptious,  or  merely  a  good  fellow  with  no  particular  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  fawning  note  of  an  outcast  who  is  also  an 
arriviste,  is  occasionally  predominant,  while  on  the  other 
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hand  the  exclusiveness  of  the  excluded  is  equally  marked. 
The  Jew  is  conscious  on  many  counts  of  superiority.  Far 
from  being  a  Shylock,  he  is  fastidiously  humane.  He  cul¬ 
tivates  and  excels  in  the  arts.  His  musical  coteries  are 
sought  out  by  the  Christian  amateur,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
daughters,  now  as  of  old,  attracts  the  squandering  glances 
of  Gentile  lovers.  The  Jewish  maiden,  it  appears,  regards 
marriage  as  a  necessity  of  her  lot.  She  does  not  aspire 
after  a  career,  but  though  she  may  go  far  in  flirtation,  she 
withdraws  swiftly  from  the  borderline  of  impropriety,  and 
even  after  making  a  marriage  of  convenience  with  one  of  her 
own  race,  never  oversteps  the  bounds  in  her  relations  with 
more  attractive  men.  Like  her  father  and  brothers,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  tolerant  even  towards  the  lapses  of  her  own  sex. 
Such,  according  to  the  novelists,  are  the  actions  and  re¬ 
actions  of  social  ostracism  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  development  of  a  modern  plutocracy,  in 
Germany,  as  in  England,  tended  to  obscure  all  other  social 
distinctions.  The  Jew  had  the  advantage  of  brains,  as  well  as 
wealth,  and  it  would  go  hard  but  he  must  obtain  and  retain, 
if  he  wished,  almost  any  position  to  which  envy  or  ambition 
could  aspire.  The  less  nimble  and  alert  race  dreads  and 
suspects  his  intellectual  qualities,  while  repelled  by  the 
subtle  brutality,  the  thrusting  aside  of  all  other  but  personal 
and  race  interests,  which  has  replaced  the  mediaeval  cruelty 
of  Shylock. 

Another  aspect  of  the  modern  Jew  is  his  restlessness, 
the  continual  undertaking  of  a  new  project,  and  seeking  a 
fresh  outlet  for  self-expression.  And,  not  uncommonly,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  decides  to  express  himself  by  way  of  litera¬ 
ture,  or  more  superficially,  as  a  journalist.  Thus  by  the 
whirligig  of  time,  the  race  that  has  most  deeply  moved  the 
thought  of  the  world  is  driven  into  the  modern  degenerately 
thought-moving  machine  of  the  Press.  For,  in  the  modern 
world,  that  very  subtlety  of  the  Jew,  which  instinctively 
avoids  a  frontal  attack,  is  exactly  suited  for  the  evil  side  of 
journalism.  The  clever  Jew  knows  by  intuition  all  that  may 
be  said,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  as  all  that  may  be 
thought  on  any  topic.  The  ambitious  man  sits  in  the 
editorial  chair,  and  says  to  himself— let  who  will  rule  men, 
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and  engage  in  the  open  warfare  of  politics.  I,  by  my  pen, 
will  mould  the  politicians. — Such  aspirants  are  suspect. 
The  terrible  and  secret  power  they  wield  lends  itself  to 
unscrupulous  practice,  and  they  make  use  of  men  by  gulling 
them.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  anti-Semite  may  be  justified, 
when  he  perceives  a  man  of  alien  race  and  alien  instincts 
subtly  undermining  the  national  structure  he  has  built  up, 
and  all  the  while  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  To  accept  from 
the  Jew  the  guidance  he  is  willing  to  exert,  while  obviating 
its  dangers  by  firm  adherence  to  national  virtues,  needs  the 
judgment  of  an  astute  statesman.  And  the  statesmen  of 
Germany  were  more  energetic  than  astute.  It  would  appear 
that  they  adopted  the  attitude  of  being  on  guard,  as  in  the 
presence  of  something  dangerous  but  dimly  perceived. 

But  this  attitude  is  resented  by  Jews  of  a  nobler,  or 
perhaps  of  a  simpler  type.  Far  from  feeling  aloof,  or  desir¬ 
ing  to  exclude,  these  have  a  passionate  desire  to  be  accepted 
by  the  community  into  which  they  have  been  born,  and  to 
e  held  worthy  to  share  the  toils  and  dangers,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  These  German  Jews  feel  themselves 
o  be,  first,  Germans.  Their  home,  their  birthplace,  its 
landscape,  its  customs  and  institutions  mean  more  to  them 
or  at  least  as  much,  as  the  traditions  of  their  race,  even  when 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  the  practice  of  its  ancient 
rites  1  his  instinct  for  absorption  in  an  alien  state  is  perhaps 
another  form  of  that  humanity  above  remarked  as  the  note 
of  the  modern  Jew.  The  inability  to  stand  apart,  sufficient 
unto  themselves  is,  in  some  sense,  a  weakness,  but  it  is  surely 
an  amiable  if  not  an  endearing,  weakness.  We  have  wel¬ 
comed  Anglicised  Jews  who  have  out-heroded  our  Eno-fish 
Imperialists.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  that  a  similar 
phenomeaon  is  seen  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  and  that  the 
influence  of  environment  upon  plastic  youth  is  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Sea.  The  man  who  derives  the 
“  f;bfnce  of  his  ^ing  from  two  sources  (Aus  Zi 

for  T  an  equal  debt  of  £ratltude  to  both.  The  plea 

for  a  complete  incorporation  of  the  Jewish  element  into  Ger- 

V \I\by  WhlGb ,the  character  and  ways  of  thought  of  each 
should  be  mutually  strengthened,  is  a 'rational  as  well  as  a 
humane  desire.  The  idealising  Jew  may  indeed  feel  his 
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very  separateness  as  a  source  of  strength  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  aliens  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  but  compromise 
has  always  much  to  be  said  for  it.  Not  to  be  able  to  serve 
one’s  country  is  a  bitter  feeling,  and  in  an  alien  community 
it  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  irresponsibility  than  to  kindness. 
To  have  no  country  to  call  one’s  own,  where  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  “patriotism,”  bears  hardly 
upon  a  generous  young  spirit,  who  sees  his  fellows  moved 
by  noble  sentiments  in  which  he  has  no  right  to  share. 
Residence  from  birth  in  a  foreign  land  is  bound  to  hypno¬ 
tise  those  whom  it  does  not  still  further  alienate.  And  these 
are  either  churls,  or  super-individualists.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Jew  desires  to  conceal  his  race-identity,  though 
its  peculiarities  are  too  marked  to  be  hidden,  as  the  mocking 
Gentile  bears  witness.  Finally,  we  must  observe  that  the 
bureaucracy,  and  not  the  commonalty,  or  the  State  in  its 
broad  sense,  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
question.  And  its  solution  depends  upon  the  breaking 
down  of  official  barriers,  which  are  composed,  as  it  were,  of 
cobwebs. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  the  ultra¬ 
patriotism  which  offends  us  nowadays  in  Germany  is  a  re¬ 
action  from  the  parochialism  of  the  era  of  small  towns  and 
small  kingdoms.  The  modern  German  child  is  bidden  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  is,  above  all  things,  German,  and  not  Bavarian, 
Hanoverian,  or  Westphalian,  as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover, 
there  are  indications  that  this  virtue  of  patriotism  is  not  in¬ 
herent  in  the  race,  even  apart  from  its  historical  development. 
We  have  seen  how  easily  Germans  become  denationalised 
in  our  own  country,  or  still  more,  in  America.  It  is  their 
nature,  surely,  to  be  adaptable.  And  only  long  and  persis¬ 
tent  schooling  has  convinced  them  that  it  is  a  reproach  to 
throw  off  their  Deutschtum  and  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  First  the  schools,  and  then  the 
novelists,  take  up  the  cry  of  “  Deulschlandiiber  alles,”  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  “  Patriotism  is  the  chief  virtue  for  a 
German.”  Lying  as  it  does  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  Germany 
might  well  be — and,  as  I  think,  instinctively  is — the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  nations,  and  thus  the  tendency  to  which  its 
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people  would  naturally  succumb  has  to  be  combated  by 
artificial  means.  The  patriotism  of  the  English  is  inherent 
in  their  insularity,  and  is  latent,  rather  than  blatant.  The 
Jew  to  whom  I  have  referred  above  notes  this  distinction  as 
a  striking  phenomenon  when  he  visits  England  from  the 
Fatherland.  Germanised  though  he  be,  he  is  slightly 
repelled  by  the  insistent  patriotism  of  Germany.  If  the 
adaptable  Jew  feels  thus,  one  need  not  be  surprised  that 
other  races  inhabiting  Germany,  or  annexed  by  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  not  readily  assimilated. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  Poland  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  our  kindred  problem  of  Ireland.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  Germany  seems  to  have  limped  after  us  in 
base  imitation,  instead  of  copying  our  better  attributes. 
The  colonisation  of  Ulster  in  1610  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
colonisation  of  Poland  from  1886  onwards,  by  imported 
German  families,  and  what  amounted  to  forced  sales  of  land 
from  Polish  proprietors.  Nevertheless,  according  to  statis¬ 
tics,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Germans  in  the  province  of 
Posen  only  increased  by  about  4  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
Poles  increased  10  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  other 
methods  employed  to  amalgamate  the  two  races,  such  as  the 
flogging  of  Polish  children  who  refused  to  answer  their 
catechism  in  German,  and  similar  brutalities,  were  evidently 
not  calculated  (from  the  point  of  view  of  an  impartial 
observer)  to  attain  the  desired  end. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  evidence  of  fiction,  we  find  that 
novelists  of  the  conquering  race  regarded  the  Poles  as  slack, 
and  incurably  lazy,  compared  to  the  strenuous  Prussian. 
Candour  compels  tactlessness  to  be  admitted  as  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  invader,  though  his  superior  morality  and  force¬ 
fulness  are  regarded  as  a  counterbalancing  virtue.  The 
Poles,  like  the  traditional  Irish,  are  vivacious  and  gay,  loyal 
to  the  master  of  their  own  race  or  choice,  but  crafty,  cruel 
and  treacherous  when  their  anger  is  aroused.  Wit  and 
humour,  however,  are  equally  absent  from  the  conquering 
and  the  conquered  race,  and  thus  sources  of  annoyance  are 
exaggerated  on  both  sides.  Poland  has  perhaps  been  an 
even  more  distressful  country  than  Ireland,  and  her  people 
have  the  qualities  of  their  destiny.  With  such  types,  the 
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Germans,  whether  from  character  or  upbringing,  are  incom¬ 
patible.  The  best-intentioned  settler,  however  high-minded, 
is  unable  to  make  his  real  kindness  felt.  In  fact  the  parallel 
between  England  and  Ireland  is  complete,  save  in  two  par¬ 
ticulars.  German  writers  claim  for  their  own  people  a  higher 
standard  of  morality  and  domestic  virtue,  as  compared  with 
the  foreigner,  and  they  lay  little  stress  on  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood.  Such  problems  of  internationality  can  best 
be  solved  perhaps  by  intermarriage  on  a  large  scale,  and 
while  modern  habits  can  do  little  to  foster  intermarriage, 
the  provocations  of  the  conquering  race  may  easily  discourage 
it.  In  the  lower  classes,  unions  are  more  likely  to  occur,  but 
these  will  be  probably  among  persons  of  less  elevated 
character,  as  well  as  social  status.  The  forced  marriage  of 
ancient  times,  as  exemplified  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Trojan 
women,  may  possibly  have  healed  breaches  that  in  our  day 
can  only  be  obliterated  by  generations  of  wise  government. 

Mere  propinquity,  however,  leads  to  more  intermingling 
than  might  be  anticipated,  even  when  enmities  have  only 
recently  ceased.  With  their  ancient  rival  and  victim  across 
the  Rhine  one  would  hardly  have  expected  Germans  readily 
to  commingle.  Yet  intermarriages  between  French  and 
German  are  not  uncommon,  and  form  the  subject  of  novels 
in  which  full  justice  is  done  to  the  foreign  partner,  man  or 
woman.  French  literature,  since  the  days  of  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  has  always  been  looked  at  wistfully, 
and  has  profoundly  modified  style,  just  as  Parisian  fashions 
were  de  rigeur  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  until  determined  efforts 
were  made  by  the  modistes  of  these  capitals  to  invent  distinc¬ 
tive  and  native  confections.  Left  to  himself,  as  I  have  said, 
the  German  is  imitative  and  adaptable.  He  is  ready  to 
admire  and  appreciate  what  is  praiseworthy  in  other 
countries,  and  the  French  character  particularly  appeals  to 
him,  perhaps  from  its  very  dissimilarity  to  his  own.  The 
acute  problem  of  the  intermingling  of  races  in  Alsace 
Lorraine  is  occasionally  touched  upon  in  novels,  the  bias 
being  naturally  in  favour  of  the  German  elements,  though 
justice  is  done  to  the  struggle  of  sentiment  that  is  bound  to 
arise  in  children  of  mixed  marriages.  The  alien  problem 
in  domestic  politics  is  thus  far  exhausted.  But  in  the 
K 
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Weltanschauimg,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  later  decades, 
many  other  nationalities  are  included.  Let  us  take  first  the 
New  World.  It  was  tacitly  assumed  that  German  relations 
with  the  South  American  States  implied  the  necessity  of 
peaceful  penetration.  The  natives  were  to  be  conciliated, 
indeed,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  on  their 
part  could  have  anything  to  offer  to  the  European  in  the 
way  of  character  or  culture.  The  nerveless,  indolent 
Brazilian  was  held  up  to  good-natured  contempt,  and  inter¬ 
marriage  with  their  race  was  deprecated  as  destroying  the 
true  German  strain.  Just  as  the  Jew  is  torn  between  his 
love  of  his  German  birthplace,  and  of  his  own  traditions,  so 
the  girl  of  mingled  Brazilian  and  German  antecedents  is 
distressed  by  the  conflict  within  her  of  sensuous  and  intel¬ 
lectual  elements. 

In  pre-war  times,  on  the  other  hand,  North  America,  i.e., 
the  United  States,  was  to  the  German,  the  Land  of  Hope, 
the  Land  of  the  Future,  a  bright  example  of  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  which  could  be  admired  without  any  sub- 
consciousness  of  envy,  and  the  home  of  a  buoyancy  of  spirit 
refreshingly  contrasted  with  his  own  deutscli  und  schwer 
temperament.  The  American  heiress,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  been  appreciably  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  becoming 
Frau  Baronin,  or  Frau  Grdfin,  though  doubtless  the  im¬ 
poverished  nobility  of  the  Fatherland  looked  towards 
America  as  a  goal  for  the  replenishment  of  their  coffers. 
The  connection  between  business  houses  in  the  respective 
countries  is  more  often  touched  upon.  Nearly  all  references 
to  America  were  eulogistic,  or,  if  blame  were  implied,  it 
was  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  The  uniformity  of  their 
customs  and  their  social  restlessness  struck  the  German 
observer  as  fatiguing  in  Americans,  while  their  qualities  as 
citizens  were  held  out  as  models  to  be  imitated.  The  United 
States  was  a  community  of  friendly  contact,  whose  idea 
suggested  neither  national  nor  commercial  rivalry.  The  son 
of  the  German  emigrant  returns  to  the  Fatherland,  only 
to  find  its  inferiority  and  decadence,  as  compared  with  the 
puie  German  strain  he  has  left  behind  in  the  prairies  of  the 
United  States. 

And  now,  lastly,  as  in  private  duty  bound,  we  have  to  en- 
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quire  in  what  esteem  we  ourselves  were  held,  and  let  us  here  at 
least  endeavour  to  be  perfectly  candid.  First,  we  may  note 
that  German  writers  were  divided  into  those  that  we  loved  and 
that  loved  us,  and  their  contraries,  i.e.,  into  Anglophiles 
and  Anglophobes,  the  former  being  perhaps  the  more 
numerous.  One  must  not  get  tired  of  repeating  what 
accounts  for  so  much  that  has  happened  both  before  and 
during  the  war,  that  those  that  did  not  love  us  desired  to 
possess  certain  of  our  qualities  that  the  candid  among  them 
were  conscious  of  lacking.  Put  at  its  lowest  motive,  that 
they  envied  our  apparent  power  of  acquisition,  whether  of 
colonies  or  wealth,  they  at  least  had  the  intelligence  to  try 
to  find  out  the  causes  that  made  for  English  success,  and 
they  made,  as  well  as  utilised,  opportunities  for  increasing 
acquaintanceship  with  England  and  the  English.  We,  in 
our  pig-headed,  arrogant  way,  neglected  even  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  lay  to  our  hand  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them.  And  while  Germans  of  all  sorts  were  penetrating, 
if  only  for  their  own  advantage,  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  our  social  and  literary  life,  we  were  content  to  go  on  in 
placid  ignorance  of  all  that  they  might  be  thinking  and 
feeling.  Thus  we  have  nothing  parallel  to  the  whole  library 
of  translations  from  our  own  writers,  big  and  little,  classical 
and  ephemeral.  Dickens  and  Shakespeare  are  more  than 
household  words  in  Berlin,  and  contemporary  Englishmen, 
such  as  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
Bernard  Shaw,  Thomas  Hardy,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
and  a  whole  host  of  lesser  names  are  as  easily  accessible  in 
Germany  as  their  own  novelists.  Ten  years  ago,  in  fact, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  a  period  of  English  influence 
and  friendship  was  setting  in  via  literature.  Oscar  Wilde 
had  been  adopted  as  a  German  classic;  his  Salome  was 
frequently  played  in  their  theatres;  and  Meredith,  Ruskin, 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  even  Pater,  were 
beginning  to  appear  in  German  versions.  Such  works  would 
appeal,  of  course,  only  to  the  elect,  and  their  influence  was 
shewn  by  more  or  less  direct  imitation.  But  one  could  also 
trace  in  fiction  the  social  influence  of  England,  as  exemplified 
by  intermarriages. 

The  German  hero,  for  example,  who  woos  and  wins  a 
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haughty  English  aristocrat  for  his  wife,  plays  a  noble  part. 
He  tames  the  proud  girl  and  brings  her  to  perceive  that 
the  narrow  life  and  rigid  virtues  of  a  lieutenant  in  a  garrison 
town  may  be  accepted  without  derogation,  when  the  wife 
once  admits  her  husband’s  ideal  of  “  Fatherland,  Home  and 
Duty,”  and  can  bring  herself  to  pronounce  the  thought, 
“  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  .  .  .  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  etc.” 

Such  a  picture  no  doubt  represents,  with  the  utmost 
veracity,  the  average  German’s  conception  of  what  his 
country  stands  for  in  the  comity  of  nations,  though  he  does 
justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  attraction  of  the  English 
type.  That  culture  which  has  become  a  by-word  with  us  is 
not  hinted  at,  and  it  is  all  the  more  possible  to  admire  the 
high,  but  admittedly  narrow,  sense  of  duty  that  animated 
the  best  specimens,  both  military  and  civil.  The  candid 
German  perceives  that  this  ideal  is  repellent,  even  while 
he  acclaims  it,  just  as  a  candid  Englishman  admits  the 
unattractiveness  of  the  English  Puritanism,  to  which  it 
bears  many  points  of  resemblance.  If  we  smile  at  the 
exhibition  of  national  pride,  it  should  be  a  smile  of 
sympathy,  not  of  derision.  But  German  novelists  were 
capable  of  even  greater  candour.  They  could  imagine  an 
English  wife,  who  was  the  admiration  of  her  numerous 
German  brothers-in-law  for  her  frank  and  comrade-like 
manner,  while  she  never  ceased  to  appear  charming  and 
womanly.  She  is  presentable,  and  even  dainty,  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  curl-papers 
and  dressing-jacket  of  the  Hausfrau.  She  neither  screams 
nor  faints  when  the  workmen  on  strike  throw  stones  at  her 
husband.  In  fact,  she  is  held  up  to  unrestricted  admira¬ 
tion,  without  a  tinge  of  the  jealousy  that  usually  accom¬ 
panies  recognition  of  excellence  in  an  alien  nationality. 
This,  of  course,  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  English 
social  influence,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  many  slight  hints 
here  and  there  of  the  admirable  tailoring  and  manner  of  the 
"  gentleman,”  the  type  for  which  the  wistful  Teuton  has  had 
to  adopt  a  foreign  word,  having  neither  the  word  nor  the 
thing  of  his  own  !  In  this  and  other  ways  are  betrayed  a 
preoccupation  with  England  and  things  English,  which 
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we  by  no  means  reciprocated.  One  may  interpret  the 
phenomenon  as  gratifying  to  our  own  national  pride,  or  as 
humiliating  to  our  intelligence.  We  may  even  put  it  down, 
if  we  will,  to  the  cunning  which  strove  to  ape  our  qualities 
for  its  own  evil  purposes.  But  the  juster,  as  well  as  the 
more  generous  view  is,  surely,  that  Germans  shewed 
superior  intelligence  in  their  desire  to  improve  by  the 
observation  and  adoption  of  whatever  seemed  good  in  other 
countries.  To  them,  more  than  to  the  English  nobleman,  might 
be  applied,  without  satire,  Shakespeare’s  satirical  description 
of  the  general  borrower.  The  impressions  of  England  and 
the  English,  hitherto  referred  to,  are  given  by  superficial 
and  casual  observers,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
They  indicate  a  general  trend  of  opinion,  and  are  thus 
valuable  as  indicating  possible  foundations  for  after-war 
reconciliation.  For,  if  even  the  casual  acquaintance  found 
something  to  like  about  us,  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
and  intelligence  to  obtain  a  profounder  knowledge  might, 
one  would  hope,  be  still  more  favourably  impressed.  And 
this  was  indeed  the  case.  Germans  who  were  received  in  the 
higher  social  circles  in  England  recorded  their  appreciation 
of  the  charm  of  “  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere’s  ”  repose  of 
manner,  their  delight  in  the  typical  country  house  and 
typical  scenery  of  England,  their  sense  of  abounding  hos¬ 
pitality  even  in  less  attractive  and  surburban  circles,  those 
little  traits  which  an  acute  foreigner  observes,  and  sometimes 
comments  on  in  a  manner  useful  to  our  self-knowledge  even 
if  wounding  to  our  pride. 

Finally,  one  may  refer  again  ( see  Chapter  X.)  to  the  idea 
entertained  by  some  serious  thinkers  of  an  Anglo-German 
alliance  as  a  means  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  world. 
Safety  from  what?  it  may  be  asked.  And  the  answer  is — 
as  later  events  have  proved — that  some  of  the  best  non¬ 
militarist  thought  of  Germany  was  preoccupied  with  a  dread 
of  military  danger  from  the  Muscovite.  Against  pressure 
from  the  East,  such  minds  conceived  the  truest  safeguard  to 
be  an  union  with  England,  whose  racial  affinities  it  was  felt 
were  naturally  closer  than  all  others.  Possibly,  if  the  war 
had  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer,  some  such  an  alliance 
might  have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  Or  is  it  more 
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probable  that  the  closer  in  blood,  as  so  often  happens,  are 
the  more  readily  stirred  to  disunion  ?  Such  speculations  are 
futile.  The  theorists  who  were  then  feeling  their  way 
towards  an  alliance,  or  coalition  of  the  Teutons  and  Scandi¬ 
navians,  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Slavism,  have  awakened 
rudely  from  their  dream.  They  only  conceived  of  two 
alternatives — England  a  rival  to  be  crushed,  or  an  ally 
to  be  leant  upon ;  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  had  not 
escaped  from  the  obsession  that  military  force  must  ever  be 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  national  problems.  Wherever 
we  turn,  this  obsession  meets  us  in  one  form  or  another. 
And,  as  cause  or  consequence,  we  see  everywhere,  more  or 
less  veiled,  a  jealousy  of  England,  which,  however  much  it 
admits  our  achievements,  conceals  a  grudge  like  that  of  the 
poor  relation  in  the  presence  of  a  cleverer,  more  gifted,  and 
therefore  more  prosperous  member  of  the  family.  Or  it  is 
as  though  some  less  talented  artist  should  imagine  his  work 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  successful  confrere  whose  genius  is 
admitted  on  all  hands. 

Granted  that  luck  has  favoured  England,  that  we  have 
conquered  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  that 
our  insular  position  has  saved  us,  and,  in  short,  that  every 
accident  has  been  to  our  advantage,  there  remains  a 
residuum  that  needs  explanation.  The  jealous  man,  or  the 
jealous  nation,  dwells  on  accidents,  and  will  never  admit 
that  success  depends  largely  on  overcoming  adverse  chances. 
Magnanimity,  a  quality  easy  for  the  successful  to  show,  is 
ardly  recognised  as  such  when  displayed  from  the  bottom 
dog  to  the  top.  That  Germans  had,  after  all,  a  considerable 
amount  of  magnanimous  appreciation  of  England,  was  surely 
to  their  credit.  J 
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Bygone  period.  CLJettchen  Gebert,  and  its  sequel,  Henriette  Jakoby 

tZt]G'  r„mann'  These  are  quasi-historic  novels  referring  to  the 

im  h  rl  l8,4°  °,nwards-  The  heroine,  through  family  pressure  gives 

Tew  cou^n  The°Ver  ^  “  PerSuaded  into  carriage  with  an  unpleasant 
J  ew  cousin .  The  marriage  is  never  consummated,  and  as  Frau  Jakoby 
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in  the  sequel,  she  is  torn  between  her  love  for  an  uncle,  Jason, 
and  Kossling,  the  Christian.  There  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  religious 
observance  or  even  of  religious  feeling  ;  but  apart  from  the  slender 
thread  of  love-story,  the  outstanding  impression  is  the  coherence  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and  the  permanence  of  their  racial  characteristics. 

Nathan  der  Weise  prototype.  Cf.  Nasson  in  a  verse-play,  Der  Jude 
von  Constanz,  by  W.  v.  Scholz. 

Schnitzler’s  Dr.  Bernhardt.  Bernhardi,  actually  drawn  from  the 
author’s  father,  is  the  occasion  of  a  cause  celebre.  In  his  capacity  of 
doctor  he  has  prevented  the  access  of  a  priest  to  a  dying  patient. 
The  affaire  results  in  his  two  months’  imprisonment  for  blasphemy  ; 
but  he  refuses  to  be  exalted  into  a  hero  or  martyr,  since  his  action 
was  merely  due  to  humanity,  not  to  forethought  or  desire  for  propa¬ 
ganda.  This  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Schnitzler,  himself  a  Jew, 
and  with  leanings  towards  mysticism,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
State  or  race  religion  or  conventional  ritual. 

Musical  coteries.  Der  Weg  ins  Freie,  the  ablest  novel  so  far  written 
by  A.  Schnitzler,  gives  a  complete  picture  of  modern  Jewish  society 
in  Vienna.  Cf.  VIII  (notes). 

M arriage  as  a  necessity .  Die  Jiidinnen,  by  Max  Brod. 

Tolerant  towards  .  .  .  lapses.  Cf.  Else  Ehrenberg  in  Der  Weg  ins  Freie. 

Self-expression.  Arnold  Beer,  by  Max  Brod.  The  story  of  a  rich, 
talented,  but  unstable  young  man,  who  finally  discovers  that  for  him 
self-expression  must  take  the  form  of  journalism. 

Passionate  desire  to  be  accepted.  Cf.  Aus  zwei  Quellen,  by  Jakob 
Loewenberg.  The  title  suggests  the  two  springs  {Quellen)  from  which 
the  hero  takes  his  being.  He  is  German  by  environment,  upbringing, 
and  language,  Jewish  by  race.  This  quasi-autobiography  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  social  and  bureaucratic  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  Jewish  aspirant  to  the  teaching  profession.  Incidentally 
there  is  a  comparison  between  German  and  English  (pre-war)  ideas 

of  patriotism.  .  . 

Mocking  Gentile.  Cf.  (x)  Der  Stammbaum,  by  G.  Q.  Knoop.  (2) 
Der  Judengrab,  by  Ricarda  Huch  (in  the  volume  called  Seifenblasen ). 

Problem  of  Poland.  Das  schlafende  Heer,  by  Clara  Viebig.  This 
illustrates  the  superior  mental  and  moral  qualities,  but  the  inferior 
tact  of  the  German  as  opposed  to  the  Pole.  Baron  Doleschal,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  had  lived  amongst  Poles,  is  yet  unable  in  the 
third  generation  to  make  his  real  kindness  of  intention  felt. 

Novelists  of  the  conquering  race.  Cf.  Freytag  in  Soil  und  Haben. 

Intermarriages  between  French  and  German.  Cf.  Heimat  des  Herzens, 
by  G.  v.  Ompteda.  Simone  de  Corvieux  and  Karl  Rundstetten  loved 
at  first  sight  and  in  spite  of  misunderstandings,  never  swerved  from 
mutual  allegiance.  Yet  the  author  shews  by  careful  and  minute 
touches  how  far  apart  they  were  ever  destined  to  remain,  as  regards 
the  deepest  feelings  of  each,  till  the  early  death  of  Karl  re-united  them 

by  removing  outward  barriers.  . 

Girl  of  mingled  Brazilian  and  German  antecedents.  Cf.  Zwischen 
den  Rassen,  by  H.  Mann.  The  Brazilian  in  Lola  leads  to  a  marriage 
with  the  Italian  Pardi ;  but  her  Germanity  makes  her  dissatisfied 
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with  the  light  Italian  temperament,  and  we  leave  her  on  the  last  page 
about  to  enter  into  a  free  union  with  the  philosophical  German,  Arnold. 

Land  of  Hope.  E.g.  Das  Land  der  Zukunft,  by  W.  v.  Polenz,  and 
Die  Amerikaner,  by  Professor  Munsterberg. 

^American  heiress.  A  Germano-American  marriage  occurs  in 
Konigliche  Hoheit,  by  T.  Mann,  and  in  one  of  the  stories  in  Der  Tag 
Anderer,  by  E.  v.  Heyking. 

Son  of  the  German  emigrant.  Cf.  Sebald  Soekers  Pilgerfahrt,  by 
G.  Q.  Knoop. 

Haughty  English  aristocrat.  Cf.  Seine  Englische  Frau,  by  Rudolf 
Stratz. 

Admiration  of  her  brothers-in-law.  Cf.  Die  Wiskottens  (see  above). 
Higher  social  circles,  (i)  The  essays  Sieben  Studien  and  the  novel 
Das  Exemplar,  by  Annette  Kolb,  both  give  a  good  idea  of  English 
better-class  life  by  one  who  has  some  real  acquaintance  with  England. 
(2)  Reflexionen,  by  W.  Rathenau,  contains  pregnant  observation  and 
reflection  on  England’s  commercial  and  political  life. 

Anglo-German  alliance.  Cf.  Der  Abgrund  (below,  Chap.  XII  Notes) 


CHAPTER  XII 

POLITICS 


Such  being  the  main  constituents  of  German  life,  regarded 
from  the  individual  standpoint  of  class,  sex,  or  nationality, 
what  was  towards  these  the  attitude  of  the  State  ?  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  in  general,  a  beneficent  interference 
from  officials  is  accepted  patiently  by  Germans  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  where  similar  infringements  of  liberty  would, 
before  1914,  have  been  resented  by  Englishmen.  That  the 
State  cares  for  its  children,  its  workmen,  its  women,  its 
invalids,  has  been  so  long  regarded  as  normal  that  it  has 
ceased  to  excite  comment.  Again,  the  religious  question  in 
politics  has  been  practically  solved  by  a  tolerance  complete 
as  between  rival  churches,  and  only  waived  when  it  conflicts 
with  the  actual  claims  of  the  State  itself. 

Domestic  politics,  then,  resolve  themselves  into— (1)  deal¬ 
ings  with  such  Labour  questions  as  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word— Socialism ;  (2)  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
varied  interests  represented  by  the  Junker,  Agrarian,  and 
Commercial  classes;  and  (3)  with  the  treatment  of  strangers 
and  aliens  within  the  gates  of  the  Empire  in  Europe.  The 
latter  problem  [sufficiently  indicated  in  Chapter  XI.],  as  it 
fringes  on  the  borderland  between  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs  is,  naturally,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  ourselves.  If 
Germans  choose — in  their  own  country — to  be  what  sve  call 
slaves,  Englishmen  have  no  objection.  Nay,  mean 
spirits  among  us  might  even  rejoice  to  see  the  enemy 
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weakening  himself  by  refusing  to  struggle  for  political  liberty 
at  home.  Again,  ill-treatment  of  its  own  alien  subjects,  Jews, 
Poles,  Alsatians,  would  also,  we  might  surmise,  be  to  our 
advantage,  so  long  as  our  own  hospitable  shores  were  ready 
to  welcome  and  naturalise  strangers  of  ability  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  status  in  another  land. 

Let  us  however  speak  first  of  foreign  policy,  strictly 
so  called,  i.e.,  with  that  Imperial  and  Colonial  policy  which 
^its  smalJ  and  tentative  beginnings  from  1870,  and 
which  has  developed  into  the  situation  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
Before  1914  few  Englishmen  could  have  named,  off-hand, 
a  list  of  the  German  colonies,  and  most  of  us  were  probably 
almost  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  institutions.  The 
very  conception  of  a  colony,  as  we  understand  it,  i.e.  a 
wild  tract  of  country,  which  offers  a  field  for  adventure  and 
enterprise  to  the  exuberant  home  population,  is  indeed  a 
different  thing  from  the  State-aided  and  State-guided 
penetrations  into  distant  lands  that  represent  the  German 
overseas  dominions.  Like  other  modern  developments, 
these  owed  their  inception  to  Bismarck,  but  he  proceeded 
lere,  as  in  other  directions,  with  caution,  and  his  successors 
have  been  confroned  from  considerable  sections  of  the 
community  with  constant  opposition  to  a  strong  colonial 
policy.  Such  opponents  held  that  the  apparent  increase  of 
power  and  might  which  accrued  from  territorial  expansion 
n  Africa  and  the  Pacific  was  counterbalanced  bv  the  drain 
on  the  financial  resources  and  manhood  of  the  Fatherland. 

.  he  German  emigrant  went  of  his  own  motion  to  America 
m  preference  to  Africa.  The  latter  continent  was  a  place  of 
exploitation  for  commercial  interests,  backed,  as  these  were 
a-om  the  beginning,  by  a  Government  which  had  be°-un 
definitely  to  set  itself  to  vie  with  the  other  Great  Powers  of 

inZTclnmfrrS  COl°nial-  The  Mediate  effect  of  an 
infant  Colonial  Empire  was  indeed,  as  its  opponents  pointed 

at  mT-drT  °n  the  revenue-  Its  adherents,  on  the 
o  hei  hand,  justified  a  forward  policy  by  such  arguments  as 

hose  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  his  speech  before  thf  Reichstag 

L  arguments  which  might  well  convince  both 

the  best  and  worst  elements.  He  stated  thni  re 
which  IpH  ihp  •  6  s^atecl  tllat  the  motives 

led  the  Empire  to  enter  “as  the  latest  Power 
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into  colonial  policy  (were  of)  an  economical,  national 
and  religious  nature.  (1)  Already,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire,  clear-sighted  men  pointed  out  that  Germany, 
in  order  to  secure  for  herself  competition  in  the  world 
market,  and  therewith  also  to  protect  her  international 
position  among  the  powers,  would  have  to  consider  how  to 
create  for  herself  new  and  independent  overseas  spheres  of 
commerce,  and  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  development  of 
the  upspringing  forces  of  the  home  country,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  absorbed  by  foreign  States.  .  .  . 
(2)  The  colonial  movement  is  also  national.  It  has  sprung 
from  the  sense  of  enhanced  nationality,  which,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  sought  a  field  of  activity  for 
increased  national  feeling;  it  is  a  valuable  method  of 
emphasising  the  sense  of  unity.  .  .  .  (3)  German  colonial 

policy  has,  moreover,  an  ideal  and  religious  basis.  It 
would  be  a  diminution  of  the  German  name  in  the  world  if 
the  German  people  refused  to  take  a  share  in  the  mission  of 
culture,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  slavery,  and  to  cariy  the 
light  of  Christianity  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  world!” 

"The  above  passage,  whether  one  smiles  at  its  pompous 
verbosity  or  weeps  at  its  indication  of  a  theory  which  had 
such  disastrous  after-effects,  deserves  careful  study  if  we 
intend  to  get  at  the  German  mind  through  her  own  inter¬ 
preters.  It  is  quoted  with  approval,  and  its  every  word 
endorsed  by  a  writer  on  economics  who  represented  the  best 
pro-English  thought  of  the  professional  class.  This  writer 
claimed  that  so  far  from  being  only  concerned,  as  England 
was  apt  to  think,  with  brute  force  and  material  advantages, 
Germany  was  conscious  of  a  world  mission  :  “  In  our 

classical  German  philosophy  is  the  great  thought  that  nations 
are  the  rays  through  which  the  divine  light  is  unfolded 
upon  the  earth  in  the  noblest  way.  Thus  the  w'ord  of 
Schiller  spoken  to  artists  applies  also  to  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  — 


f  In  thousandfold  complex  ways 
Of  rich  intricacy 

Come  then  embracing  each  other 
To  the  throne  of  high  Unity.’ 
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“If  Kipling  implores  the  God  of  Battles,  Who  even  yet 
desires  no  better  sacrifice  than  a  broken  and  contrite  heart, 
not  to  forsake  England,  so  also  our  own  K.  Gerok  cries  :  — 

‘  Success  to  thee,  my  country  on  all  thy  ways, 

Boldly  unroll  the  flags  of  the  future 

Yet  Christ  be  thy  panoply,  and  the  Empire’s  guard  !’ 

“  If,  then,  the  highest  and  best  of  both  nations  is  in  com¬ 
mon,  if  consciousness  of  duty  towards  God  and  man  stands 
behind  every  great  enterprise  that  either  England  or  Ger¬ 
many  have  undertaken,  or  are  striving  to  accomplish,  how  can 
one  seriously  believe  that  the  two  nations  stand  over  against 
one  another,  like  Rome  and  Carthage  of  old,  and  that  a 
struggle  between  them  is  inevitable,  in  which  one  of  the  two 
must  go  under?  England’s,  as  well  as  Germany’s,  world 
politics  are  rooted  upon  a  totally  different  conception  than 
that  ancient  hardness  of  heart  ’  which  was  the  excuse  for  a 
war  of  annihilation  between  the  two  w'orld  Powers  of 
antiquity.  The  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  English,  as  well 
as  of  the  German  folk,  have  their  deepest  and  mightiest 
roots  in  the  Christian  ethics,  whose  highest  moral  precept  is 
love  of  one’s  neighbour.  If  in  our  still  imperfect  world,  this 
yet  does  not  exclude  a  struggle,  yet  undoubtedly  from  this 
moral  teaching  there  is  implied  as  a  goal  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  international  strivings.  The  rivalry,  or  emulation  of 
nations,  is  wholesome  as  a  means;  its  aim  must  be  mutual 
support  and  completion.” 

An  almost  wistful  desire  for  union  of  some  sort  with 
England,  such  as  I  have  already  hinted  at  in  previous 
chapters,  may  again  be  observed  here.  However  much  the 
Pan-German  longed  for  absolute  domination  over  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  more  reasonable  minds  realised 
the  practical  impossibility  of  such  a  consummation.  We 
may  surely  also  accept  this  looking  towards  England  as  a 
tribute,  however  incomplete,  to  the  idea  of  internationalism 
ue->  of  the  co-operation  of  the  best  elements  in  every  State 
towards  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Setting  aside  all  that 
has  happened  since  to  obliterate  and  embitter  Anglo-German 
relations,  let  us  admit  that  there  were  such  strivings  towards 
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approximation.  And  if  we  condemn  the  Imperialistic  note 
which  sounds  too  stridently,  let  us  also  recognise  that  Ger¬ 
mans  of  a  mild  temperament  were  equally  put  off  by  our 
own  Jingoes.  Colonial  policy  in  England  has  been  from  the 
beginning  haphazard  and  accidental.  To  the  German  our 
absent-mindedness  is  only  part  of  our  hypocritical  pose.  He 
does  not  believe  in,  still  less  intend  to  imitate  it.  But  he 
could  not  conceal  his  admiration  of  our  results.  And  his 
desire  to  achieve  similar  success  was  perfectly  conscious  and 
active.  He  saw,  for  example,  that  our  ability  as  a  fighting 
nation  was  part  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
And  he  proceeded  to  justify  on  that  as  well  as  other  grounds  his 
own  determination  to  make  of  Germany  a  nation  of  fighters. 
The  decadence  of  the  officer-caste,  and  hence  of  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  nation,  was  an  object  of  concern  to  many 
writers,  as  we  have  seen.  And  others  of  wider  and  deeper  insight 
perceived  a  general  decadence,  due  to  the  increase  of  luxury 
with  its  attendant  vices,  and  the  consequent  undermining  of 
virility  in  all  classes,  among  men  of  commerce,  workmen,  pro¬ 
fessionals,  poets,  the  peasantry,  and  finally  even  ministers  of 
religion.  This  uneasy  sense  that  something  was  rotten  in  the 
State  was  felt  by  writers  of  every  political  creed.  The  Con¬ 
servative  suggested  such  remedies  as  (1)  the  re-establishment 
of  a  true  peasantry  in  touch  with  Mother  Earth,  the  cherisher 
and  renewer  of  her  children ;  (2)  the  re-organisation  of  the 
army  on  a  sterner  and  stricter  basis ;  (3)  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews,  and  still  more  the  Mongolians,  from  finance,  and 
from  every  point  of  vantage,  emphasising  particularly  (1) 
and  (2)  as  the  main  points  to  which  it  behoved  the  State  to 
attend.  German  Imperialism,  though  associated  in  English 
minds  with  the  Junker,  or  aristocratic,  class — the  class  among 
ourselves  pre-eminently  Conservative— actually  attracted  the 
parvenu  in  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  strenuous,  simple  life  of  the  ideal  peasant, 
which  Englishmen  associate  with  reformers  like  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris,  was  advocated  in  Germany  by  genuine  Con¬ 
servatives.  These  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  “old  ideals,” 
by  which  they  understood  the  realisation  of  an  intenser 
national  life,  far  other,  and  more  spontaneous  than  the 
spurious  Bismarckianism  which  was  imposed  from  above, 
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and  which  had  on  the  whole  (they  thought)  been  pernicious. 
The  political  aim  of  Germany  should  be  intense,  self-concen¬ 
trated,  natural  and  national,  not  based  upon  imitation  of  the 
virtues  or  characteristics  of  other  nations.  The  genuine 
German  is  no  imitator,  no  vulgar  social  striver. 

“  The  panoply  that  Germans  need  in  the  battle  of  life  is 
exclusiveness.  Every  distinguished  person  is  exclusive;  the 
peasant,  the  seaman,  the  orthodox  Jew.  But  the  courtesans 
of  triviality  would  gladly  flatter  his  exclusiveness  from  him, 
as  Delilah  the  hair  of  Samson.” 

This  belief  in  Race,  this  passionate  Germanity,  is  directly 
opposed  to  Imperialism,  which  implies  a  mingling  of  races, 
even  though  some  of  these  be  in  subjection.  “To  desire 
one’s  beloved  land  to  become  infinitely  extensive  is  as  reason¬ 
able  as  to  desire  that  a  beloved  friend  should  become  a  giant.” 
Those  who  express  such  thoughts  as  this  detest  the  big 
towns,  and  cherish  the  heirlooms  of  their  race,  the  lovely 
small  places,  where  large  buildings,  cathedrals  and  palaces, 
stand  out  in  pristine  beauty,  and  men  themselves  are 
individual. 

"  The  more  mankind  specialise  in  occupations,  the  less 
they  appear  to  be  actually  differentiated.  If  I  may  trust  the 
impression  of  a  country-dweller,  there  remains  scarcely  a 
sign  of  race  in  the  big  towns.” 

This  obsession  with  the  value  of  one’s  own  race,  clan,  or 
family,  whatever  it  may  be,  has,  one  can  easily  see,  its  ugly 
side;  it  may  turn  to  the  unworthy  national  pride  which 
develops  into  sheer  Imperialism,  and  the  imposition  of  one’s 
own  culture  upon  aliens.  While  fine  spirits  wrap  themselves 
in  an  aristocratic  mantle  of  exclusiveness,  the  coarser-minded 
are  trampling  onwards  over  the  bruised  susceptibilities  of  sub¬ 
jugated  provinces.  This  clash  of  temperament  and  outlook 
between  the  aristocratic  Inlanders,  so  to  call  them,  and  the 
bureaucratic  and  military  adherents  of  a  forward  Colonial 
policy,  may  be  inferred  from  some  interesting  works  of 
fiction.  The  mission  of  the  German,  even  if  it  had  to  be 
proclaimed  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  was  conceived  not  alto¬ 
gether  ignobly.  Christianity,  understood  in  this  sense,  may 
strike  us  as  having  more  in  common  with  the  creed  of 
Mahomet,  but  it  has  also  an  echo  of  certain  utterances  of  Mr. 
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Kipling.  The  hero  in  German  fiction  is  as  conscious  of  the 
honour  and  prestige  of  his  country  in  foreign  parts  as  any  of 
Kipling’s  best  Anglo-Indians.  He  maintains  the  national 
creed  in  his  own  person  against  the  crass  ignorance,  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  malicious  machinations  of  the  bureaucracy  at  home, 
and  against  intriguers  of  the  meaner  sort  abroad.  He  is  a 
man  of  forethought  and  imagination,  with  impersonal  de¬ 
sires  to  do  some  great  deed  to  make  his  country  felt  as  a  world- 
power  in  distant  lands.  Such  outposts  and  the  problems  they 
present  to  consuls  and  other  officials  who  are  sent  there  to  stand 
for  Germany  are  known  to  comparatively  few  Germans  at  first¬ 
hand.  Their  appearance  in  fiction  is  therefore  suggestive, 
and  indicates  that  the  general  consciousness  was  beginning 
to  be  penetrated,  just  as  our  increasing  crop  of  Anglo-Indian 
novels  portends  in  part  an  increasing  national  interest  in 
Indian  problems.  We  have  remarked  that  a  school  story 
demands  sensational  incidents,  in  actual  life  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  and  so  there  is  a  substratum  of  sensations  of  a  different 
type  that  is  almost  essential  for  the  composition  of  a  political 
novel  or  play.  Corruption  and  incompetence  in  high  places, 
civil  and  military,  are,  of  course,  the  chief  stock-in-trade. 
Allusion  is  made,  for  example,  to  such  a  disastrous  over¬ 
seas  expedition  as  the  "little  war”  with  the  Hereros  in 
S.-W.  Africa,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  cost  Germany 
2,300  lives.  So  much  for  foreign  policy  as  conceived  by 
Conservatives,  and  National  Liberals,  respectively.  Social¬ 
ists,  of  course,  had  an  International  point  of  view  of  their 
own,  which  hardly  comes  under  this  heading. 

But  let  us  here  observe  the  different  connotation  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  "  Empire  ”  as  conveyed  to  English  and  German  ears. 
The  German  Empire  is  a  modern  confederation  of  hitherto  dis¬ 
united  fragments  owning  a  common  language,  and  literature, 
and  a  common  tradition  of  art,  and  culture.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  political  unity  in  1871  was  a  subject  of  legitimate 
pride,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  later  endeavours  to 
extend  and  add  to  Germany  proper,  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations.  Self-congratulation  was  therefore  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  by  writers  of  every  political  creed,  and  the  literary 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  War  of  Freedom  (1812-13), 
which  emphasised  the  subsequent  political  progress,  perhaps 
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in  part  prepared  the  way  for  the  willing  acceptance  of 
the  war  by  the  masses  in  1914.  Our  astonishment  when  we 
perceived  the  Social  Democrats  ranging  themselves  by  the 
side  of  the  military  party  at  that  date  might  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  if  we  had  recognised  the  distinction  above  referred  to. 
Within  the  Empire  proper,  unity  as  against  Russia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  accepted  by  the  Social  Democrats,  as  well  as  by 
other  political  parties,  as  a  sine  qua  non.  And  Russia  was, 
of  course,  represented  at  the  outset  as  the  real  enemy . 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  domestic  policy, 
as  commented  on  by  German  writers.  Satire  against  the 
bureaucrat  of  all  degrees  of  importance  was,  of  course,  from 
time  immemorial  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  comic 
press,  as  well  as  of  more  serious  comedy,  and  even  tragedy. 
Some  of  Hauptmann’s  earlier  and  best  plays  dealt  precisely 
with  this  theme.  Though  the  evils  of  bureaucracy  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  born  in  upon  thoughtful  minds  everywhere, 
it  is  scarcely  in  the  strict  sense  a  political  question.  Politics, 
however,  as  understood  by  us,  are  not  part  of  the  air  they 
breathe  in  Germany.  The  official  politician,  Abgeordneter, 
or  member  of  the  Reichstag,  is  a  person  of  immense  social 
consequence,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  estimation.  But  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  election  days,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  party  feeling, 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  externals  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  in  the  pages,  e.g.,  of  Anthony  Trollope,  Dickens, 
Disraeli  or  Anthony  Hope,  are  scarcely  touched  upon.  Mis¬ 
understandings  have  no  doubt  partly  arisen  between  the  two 
nations  on  this  ground.  The  freedom  with  which  our  public 
men  were  criticised  signified  to  the  German  mind  more  than 
our  own  speakers  or  writers  imagined  or  intended.  Our 
Ministers  smile  at  comments  which,  if  uttered  in  Germany, 
would  have  led  to  the  speaker’s  lengthy  incarceration.  The 
constant  chatter  of  Englishmen  in  pre-war  days  about  politics 
was  often  vapid  enough,  and  was  based  on  a  merely  tradi¬ 
tional  adherence  to  one  party  or  another.  In  Germany  on 
the  other  hand  the  comparative  novelty  of  political  problems, 
as  presented  to  the  citizens  at  large — apart  from  the  ruling 
class — led  to  more  serious  thinking,  and  in  particular  the 
Labour,  or  Social  Democratic,  Party  had  begun  to  develop  on 
better-thought-out  lines  perhaps  than  our  own  less  in- 
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structed  proletariat.  Let  us  candidly  admit  that,  in  our  case, 
misunderstanding  is  due  to  ignorance  and  want  of  interest 
or  attention.  Germans,  for  their  part,  may  equally  misun¬ 
derstand,  but  it  is  part  of  their  nature,  or  their  training,  or 
both,  to  study  and  endeavour  to  comprehend.  Their  states¬ 
men  acknowledge  that  they  have  something  to  learn  from 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  and  are  anxious  to  consider  in 
what  respects  our  institutions  are  superior  or  otherwise.  In 
short,  political  thinking  of  a  serious  and  logical  sort,  takes 
the  place  in  Germany  of  our  haphazard  political  action.  We 
are,  on  our  side,  dimly  aware  that  neither  of  the  two  cardinal 
maxims  of  the  control  of  the  purse  and  the  responsibilities  of 
Ministers  were  accepted  in  Germany,  but  we  are  put  off  at 
the  outset  by  the  difficulty  of  realising  the  special  functions 
of  the  Reichstag,  the  Bundesrath,  and  the  Parliaments  of  the 
several  separate  States,  which  are  not  concerned  with  Im¬ 
perial  politics. 

So  far  as  these  matters  are  touched  upon  in  German  fiction, 
it  is  with  due  regard  to  the  danger  of  outspokenness.  There 
is  satire  upon  Kings,  regarded  as  a  class,  with  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  reference  to  individuals.  We  can,  moreover,  study 
the  development  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  such  quasi- 
entertaining  books  as  the  autobiographies  above  referred  to 
of  Bebel,  or  Adelheid  Popp,  and  from  these  can  understand 
how  the  ever-increasing  party  loomed  largest  in  the  view  of 
the  Imperial  Government  as  a  body  to  be  feared,  suppressed, 
and  in  the  last  resort  conciliated.  And  we  may  conclude,  if 
we  please,  that  the  war  was  actually  undertaken  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  keeping  the  Social  Democrats  in  their  place. 

The  outstanding  work  of  fiction,  however,  wherein  we  may 
glean  in  a  lively  and  entertaining  manner  most  about  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  is  Lily  Braun’s  Memoir en  eniner 
Socialistin.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  work  as  a  mine  of 
suggestiveness  on  other  topics  besides  Socialism.  Though 
Karl  Marx,  the  inspirer  of  the  maxims  held  by  the  majority 
of  Social  Democrats,  got  out  of  touch  with  his  countrymen 
by  his  long  exile  in  England,  the  Marxian  faith  was  still  the 
strongest  political  force  among  the  proletariat  up  to  1914. 
the  limitations  of  their  political  power  saved  them  to  some 
extent  from  coquetting  with  members  of  other  parties.  Never- 
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theless  they  were  tempted  to  form  unholy  alliances  with 
Liberalism,  and  thus  arose  the  left  wing  of  Revisionists,  who 
considered  that  the  watchwords  of  1880,  which  represented 
the  programme  of  Marx  and  Bebel,  could  no  longer  be 
accepted  without  modification  or  revision,  and  in  particular 
that  the  party  must  hold  aloof  from  combination  with  other 
groups.  The  Revisionists  cited  the  example  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  made  their  power  felt  by  uncompromising 
obstruction.  Her  own  development  from  a  state  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  miseries  of  the  people  to  that  of  an  ardent 
worker  in  their  cause,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  party 
itself,  from  incoherent  beginnings,  and  futile  flickerings  of 
revolt,  to  the  well-organised  body  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  well  indicated  by  Lily  Braun.  She  herself  died  during 
the  war,  but  her  book  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  long  remain 
as  a  classic  of  the  period  of  which  she  writes.  One  gains, 
too,  from  her  much  light  upon  the  slightly  different  pro¬ 
cedure  of  committees  and  meetings,  and  of  political  warfare 
generally  in  Germany  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
It  may  be  due  to  her  own  personal  temperament,  but  is 
more  likely  typical  of  German  women  generally,  that  the 
nuances  of  relations  between  Socialist  men  and  women, 
and  especially  between  the  latter,  seem  to  be  tinged  with 
more  personal  bitterness  than  might  have  been  hoped  for  in 
a  body  which  had  set  itself  to  redress  the  grievances  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  German  lady  is  incensed  at  slights  from  her 
social  inferiors,  Martha  Bartels,  Wanda  Ortin  and  the  rest, 
at  which  an  Englishwoman  of  similar  status  would  not  take 
umbrage,  since  her  innate  sense  of  superiority  always  re¬ 
mains  constant,  even  when  she  is  closely  associated  for  poli¬ 
tical  work  with  women  of  a  lower  class,  and  they  on  their 
part  tacitly  accept  her  attitude.  Here  again  we  perceive  that 
Germans,  who  were  all — to  our  sense — equally  unfree,  had 
a  greater  feeling  of  social  equality. 

The  colouring  given  to  events  by  her  personality  adds  to 
the  value  of  Lily  Braun’s  picture.  She  is  prejudiced  in  the 
first  place  by  natural  temperament  against  everything  that 
offends  her  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  sensitive  to  im¬ 
pressions,  personal  and  political,  as  only  an  artist  can  be. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Memoir en  is  entitled  “  Lehrjahre,” 
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and  is  in  some  sense  the  fresher  and  more  interesting.  The 
author  tells  how  she,  a  daughter  of  a  poor  but  aristocratic 
family,  and  brought  up  in  the  narrowest  views  and  circum¬ 
stances,  gradually  felt  her  sympathies  and  intellect  widened 
first  by  contemplating  from  afar,  and  later  by  actually  par¬ 
taking  in  the  struggles  of  the  proletariat.  There  is  a  vivid 
account  of  an  abortive  “Revolution,”  as  it  was  called,  of 
miners,  in  1889,  when  the  strikers  were  shot  by  the  military. 
I  he  usual  outcries  against  the  strikers,  and  accusations  of  want 
of  faith  and  neglect  of  duty  were  uttered  by  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  The  young  girl’s  instinct  of  pity 
was  gently  sneered  at,  but  she  could  not  resist  the  impression 
of  misery  that  the  crowd  of  poor  in  all  places  had  already 
made  upon  a  sensitive  mind.  She  rushed  out  into  the  high 
road,  and  heard  an  old  man  tell  how  the  innocent  had  been 
shot  by  a  “  blutjunger”  (brand-new)  lieutenant,  and  then 
back  to  the  great  house,  where  the  master  had  assembled  his 
family,  and  was  reading  from  the  Bible,  “  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden.”  From  such  begin¬ 
nings  the  social  movement  gradually  strengthened  itself  and 
became  the  organisation  of  modern  times. 

The  bitter  enmity  that  gradually  arose  between  the  two 
sections  of  Social  Democrats  is  related  in  the  second 
volume,  “  Kampfjahre”  (fighting  years).  The  heroine’s 
second  husband,  Heinrich  Brandt,  becomes  a  Revisionist, 
and  they  together  keep  alive  the  forward  paper,  Die  neue 
Gesellschaft,  almost  perishing  themselves  thereby  of  poverty. 
The  Revolution,  as  it  was  called,  of  1889,  becomes  the  organ¬ 
ised,  but  still  abortive  strike  ten  or  more  years  later,  and 
the  writer  bitterly  describes  the  gradual  indifference  of  the 
public,  which  had  first  been  stirred  to  sympathy  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  strikers.  She  herself  had  many  experiences 
as  a  public  speaker,  being  sometimes  on  the  popular,  and 
sometimes  on  the  suspected  side.  She  describes  the  history  of 
many  Unions  ( Verein )  and  Committees  with  whose  progress 
she  was  concerned,  the  ups  and  downs  of  party  feeling,  the 
jealousies  and  suspicions  and  in  the  main  the  fine  comrade¬ 
ship  in  the  Socialist  movement.  This  second  volume 
was  published  in  1911,  after  the  progress  of  the  party 
which  seemed  so  assured  and  steadily  increasing  had 
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received  an  apparent  set-back  in  the  elections  of  1907,  when 
the  number  of  Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  was 
reduced  from  79  to  43. 

The  constant  theme  of  the  book  is  revulsion  from  the 
narrow  pedantic  to  the  wider  human  standpoint.  Towards 
the  latter  end,  a  journey  of  the  author  to  England  as  one  of 
a  party  of  journalists  invited  to  represent  different  branches 
of  the  German  Press,  was  held  in  high  dudgeon  by  her 
German  Comrades,  and  a  fiery  meeting  followed  at  which 
Herr  Brandt’s  candidature  for  the  Reichstag  was  challenged 
by  a  certain  group.  His  wife  spoke  as  follows  (p.  589)  :  — 

“My  opponent,  who  has  just  addressed  you,  has 
maintained  a  consistent  attitude;  he  need  only  have  added 
the  reason  why  something  which  concerns  other  people 
not  one  whit  is  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime  :  we  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  Revisionism.  The  drama  that  is  being  per¬ 
formed  here  would  be  still  more  pitiable  than  it  actually 
is,  if  deeper  differences  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You 
stand  upon  the  basis  of  Class-strife — so  do  we ;  you  hate 
the  capitalistic  organisation  of  industry — so  do  we.  But 
unconsciously  to  yourselves  you  are  carrying  on  the 
class-struggle  in  the  sense  of  a  war;  you  want  to  subdue 
the  foe  and  take  possession  of  his  land.  You,  who  for 
centuries,  have  been  the  burden-carriers  of  mankind, 
would  regard  it  even  as  a  just  thing,  if  only  the  roles  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed  were  exchanged.  You  see  in 
every  representative  of  the  ruling  class  an  enemy,  because 
you  stand  before  him  as  dependents,  unfree,  because 
you  have  to  envy  him  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
sufficiently  fed.  We  could  not  (so  you  think)  feel  with 
you  the  hatred  nourished  on  the  bitterness  of  your  own 
heart,  for  it  is  not  our  own  personal  suffering  which  has 
made  us  your  comrades.  But  our  goal  is  not  to  exchange 
one  human  lordship  for  another,  but  to  establish  the 
absolute  control  of  humanity  over  nature.  We  want 
to  conquer  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
as  to  create  equal  conditions  for  everyone.  We  do'not 
desire  to  possess  ourselves  of  an  enemy’s  country  to 
be  tilled  by  the  conquered  race.  .  .  . 
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“‘The  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,’  rang  a  deep, 
threatening  voice  from  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room. 

“  ‘  Jacobins  !’  my  inmost  soul  answered.  I  felt  the  air 
laden  with  explosive  material  against  me.  I  had  lost 
the  thread  of  my  speech,  and  I  continued  in  an  uncertain 
and  faltering  voice  : 

“  I  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you — what 
signifies  that,  over  against  the  fact  that  I  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  same  ship  with  political  opponents?  We 
won  this  seat  in  the  Reichstag  together,  and  that  night, 
when  the  old  red  banner  fluttered  over  us  as  a  sign  of 
victory,  a  strong  affection,  as  I  thought,  bound  us  for 
ever  together — but  what  is  that  in  comparison  with  the 
crime  of  toasting  the  Kaiser?  The  object  of  my  journey 
was  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  interests  of  Socialism — 
what  is  that  to  the  sin  of  sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
non-Social ists?  It  is  not  enough  in  return  for  this  that 
our  own  Press  has  abused  me  more  vehemently  than  any 
bourgeois  journal  has  ever  done — no,  an  example  must 
be  made  :  Comrade  Brandt  must  fall !  ...  Not  for  our 
own  sakes,  for  we  are  not  the  defeated  if  you  carry  this 
resolution ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  party  I  expect  you 
to  reject  it.  If  you  accept  it,  you  will  reveal  an  open 
wound,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  middle-class 
world  is  eagerly  waiting  to  catch  us  in  a  weakness.” 

The  victory  was  won  for  the  moment,  and  Herr  Brandt’s 
resignation  was  not  demanded.  But  the  bitterness  on  both 
sides  remained.  Possibly  this  picture  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  is  too  highly  coloured  by  personal  idiosyncrasy.  It 
is  evident  that  the  author  could  never  rid  herself  of  a  certain 
native  sense  of  superiority  to  most  of  her  so-called  com¬ 
rades.  This,  more  than  any  difference  of  opinion,  was  the 
cause  why  slight  incidents  were  received  with  suspicion,  and 
slight  actions  misinterpreted.  It  is  easy  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  these  frank  confessions  a  character  far  from  winning, 
an  egoist  of  the  type  of  which  many  philanthropists  and 
politicians  are  made.  And,  added  to  this,  is  an  extraordinary 
harshness  of  judgment  towards  those  with  whom  she  is  in 
disagreement,  especially  among  her  own  soi-disant  col- 
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leagues.  1  here  is  little  of  the  warm  human  sympathy,  over¬ 
coming  all  social  barriers,  that  one  often  sees  in  unexpected 
places  among  English  women,  with  their  age-long  habits  of 
benevolence  towards  the  poor. 

Allowing  for  differences  of  national  and  personal  tempera¬ 
ment,  e.g.,  the  over-seriousness  and  proneness  to  jealousy 
on  the  one  side  as  against  the  good-humour  and  casualness 
of  the  other,  Lily  Braun’s  Socialists  might  easily  be  paralleled 
from  individuals  of  our  own  Labour  Party,  and  we  note  once 
more  how  inevitably  European  are  the  problems  and  thoughts 
of  each  nation.  International  politics  are  seen,  in  fact  to 
overshadow  both  the  British  and  Pan-German  shallow 
conceptions  of  Imperialism. 
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Writer  on  economics.  Professor  Paul  Arndt’s  GrundzQge  der 
free-trader^  Deutschlands.  Handbook  of  economics"  by  a 

th<Llast  tren  lines  of  his  poem,  Die  Kiinstler ;  F.  K.  v.  Gerok 
(I^I5  9o),  author  of  Palmblatter  (1857) 

Genera1  decadence.  Cf.  Graf  Teja  (a  pseudonym)  in  Der  Abgrund 

from  the aCh°  mfiA  thlS  Writer*  haS  SaV6d  herself  in  the  year  2106 
m  the  abyss  ( Abgrund )  which  threatened  Germany  '  England 

up\Ta  mvda^StUrdyi>eaSantry  Up°n  her  soi1’  has 

18  ready  ln  the  nick  of  time  to  join  forces 
dec;  H  rederich  \  I,  the  Saviour  of  Germany.  This  hero-king 
scended  (one  must  suppose)  from  William  II,  goes  about  the  country 
like  another  Haroun  al  Raschid,  penetrating  into  the  secret  haunts 
of  abnormal  vice,  conducted  by  his  faithful  minister  and  aide-de-camo 

the'tfuc'Germims  1S,introdu“d  to  the  secret  society  of  the  Urdaloge, 
and  strP  mans  who  maintain  among  themselves  the  old  simplicity 

him  *  h  ?“?  Vlrlue'  He  lnvites  Erichsen,  their  president  toLsist 
him  m  bmldmg  up  a  strong  new  state.  Together  thev  overthrot 

,/FrP  and  financiers,  and  repulse  the  shameful  overtures 

of  Wladmnr  autocrat  of  the  Slavs,  who  invites  them  to  an  aUiance 

Z  Far,y  “d  in  vassala^-  Ias‘aad'  establish  a  great 
eague  of  Germanic  peoples,  including  Scandinavians  Danes  and 
last  but  not  least,  English.  The  allies  go  forth  against  Wla^imR 

aT"  t0fFHnedrich’  "Hail.  Friedrich,  tie  German!’ ^  Written  in 
a  senes  of  dialogues.  uen  ln 
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Conservative  remedies.  The  interesting,  lately-deceased  writer, 

G.  Q.  Knoop,  a  definite  reactionary,  in  the  two  parts  of  Die  Grenzen, 

I.  Sebald  Soeker’s  Pilgerfahrt,  and  II.  Sebald  Soeker’s  Vollendung,  gives 
in  quasi-allegorical  form  his  view  that  a  restoration  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  the  old  ideals  should  be  the  political  aim  of  Germany.  He 
recounts  in  Part  I.  the  pilgrimage  to  Europe  ( Pilgerfahrt )  of  Sebald 
Soeker,  whose  family  had  settled  for  several  generations  in  America. 
He,  who  in  the  wild  west  has  retained  his  ancient  and  genuine  culture, 
appears  in  the  new  Germany  as  a  sort  of  wise  fool,  with  naive 
remarks  upon  the  social  phenomena  that  meet  his  unaccustomed 
eyes.  He  admires  the  officer-caste,  but  shrinks  from  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  and  reserve  lieutenants.  He  considers  a  modest,  reticent  attitude 
as  part  of  an  elevated  character  ;  but  he  finds  society  and  official  circles 
full  of  bustling  self-importance.  He  holds  true  culture  and  aristocracy 
to  consist  in  the  keeping  aloof  from  public  affairs,  which  breed  public 
manners  :  “  Young  men  should  be  led  to  study  the  pattern  of  men 
who  fail.  Success  has  something  undistinguished  ( unvornehmes ) 
about  it.” 

Re-organisation  .  .  .  army.  Cf.  Jena  Oder  Sedan. 

“  Panoply  that  Germans  need.”  This  and  subsequent  quotations 
are  from  Knoop’s  Sebald  Soeker’s  Pilgerfahrt. 

Prestige  of  his  country  in  foreign  parts.  Cf.  Ille  mihi,  by  the  well- 
known  author  of  Briefe  die  ihn  nicht  erreichten  (Letters  that  never 
reached  him),  a  pathetic  love-story  of  the  Pekin  expedition.  Elizabeth 
v.  Heyking’s  identity  is  no  longer  a  secret.  One  can  hardly  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  outward  circumstances  of  German  politics  than 
from  Ille  mihi.  The  hero  is  entrusted  with  a  Consulship  in  South 
America.  The  description  of  life  in  unpleasant  tropical  surroundings, 
striving  in  vain  against  intrigue  at  home  and  abroad,  is  full  of  spirit 
and  verisimilitude. 

Disastrous  overseas  expedition.  Cf.  Frennsen’s  Peter  Moors  Fahrt 
nach  Siid  West,  which  is  little  more  than  the  actual  experiences 
of  a  private  soldier  in  this  war. 

Literary  celebration  of  the  centenary .  Cf.  Kurt  Marten’s  Deutschland 
marschiert,  and  G.  Hauptmann’s  Festspiel.  Hauptmann  gave  offence 
to  his  countrymen  by  his  avoidance  of  Hurrah  Patriotisrnus  (jingoism) 
in  his  Festspiel,  written  to  be  performed  at  Breslau  as  a  centenary 
piece.  His  conclusion  in  which  Germany,  in  the  form  of  the  goddess 
Athene,  bids  her  worshippers  to  enter  the  cathedral  of  Eros,  the  god 
of  Love,  who  is  alone  the  god  of  union,  was  liable  to  misinterpretation  , 
but  at  least  it  signified  the  writer’s  non-adherence  to  the  doctrine 
of  brute  force. 

Bureaucrat.  E.g.  (1)  The  inimitable  comedy  figure  of  von  Wehrhahn 
in  Hauptmann’s  Biberpelz,  and  its  sequel,  Der  rote  Hahn.  (2)  A 
more  serious  study  of  a  bureaucrat  is  Geert  v.  Innstetten,  the 
husband  of  Effi  Briest  in  Fontane’s  novel  of  that  title  (see  above, 
Chap.  V,  Notes). 

Abgeordneter.  Cf.  Erster  Klasse  (above.  Chap.  IV,  Notes). 
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Thinking  of  a  serious  and  logical  sort.  E.n.  In  a  collection  of 
ort TdJnT-  ^  Dr,'  ThMd0r  Barth'  th"  ed„orao(C°the  L Ira 
and  'Eiitilh.  Ieam  tto  difaenCe  C°°“ 

VntaerrSich7^ngS\  t  dramatic  sketch  by  Hermann  Bahr  called 
ofarWei  (Amo.nSst  themselves),  expresses  the  amused  contempt 
ot  a  clever  man  for  monarchs  as  such.  F 
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RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY 

In  England,  politics  are  almost  a  religion.  In  Germany, 
religion  is  largely  political.  That  is  to  say,  the  professors 
and  ministers  of  religion  are  servants  of  the  Government,  in 
a  sense  quite  distinct  from  that  in  which  we  might  thus  speak 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  part  of  the 
illogicality  that  exists  everywhere  in  English  affairs  that  the 
State  Church,  except  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  clergy,  is  so 
little  concerned  with,  or  affected  by,  the  Government. 
Bureaucracy,  which  held  sway  in  Germany  for  good  or  ill, 
penetrated  even  to  this  department.  And  the  ministers  of 
religion  were  often  more  concerned  to  support  the  powers 
that  be,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  promotion,  than  to  main¬ 
tain — as  our  own  priests  do — a  fervent  struggle  for  the 
advancement  of  the  views  of  their  own  special  party  in  the 
Church.  Not  that  the  German  pastor  was  uninterested  in 
theological  doctrine.  As  we  are  well  aware,  we  were  apt  to 
enquire  of  them  earnestly  concerning  that,  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  study,  and  when  we  were  not  thinking  of  them  as  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  or  of  philosophers,  we  perhaps  thought  of 
them  most  often  as  theologians.  Without  stopping  to  consider 
how  far  dogma  and  doctrine  affect,  or  are  affected  by,  moral 
conduct,  let  us  for  the  moment  treat  the  topics  of  religion 
and  theology  as  one.  And  as  there  were  in  the  social  sphere 
symptoms  of  a  New  Morality,  so  there  was,  of  course,  a  New 
Theology,  which,  however  heretical,  did  not,  in  itself, 
involve  disgrace,  or  disapproval.  For  we  must  reiterate 
emphatically  the  complete  theoretical  tolerance  that  has  pre- 
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vailed  in  Prussia,  and  eventually  in  the  other  German  States, 
since  the  utterances  of  Frederick  the  Great  passed  into  legal 
recognition  : — 


"In  my  States  everyone  must  be  pious  (selig)  after 
his  own  fashion 

and  againT — 

“  my  States  all  religious  communities  live  in  peace, 
and  equally  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  State.  False 
religious  zeal  devastates  the  countryside,  but  tolerance 
is  a  tender  mother,  which  cultivates  and  brings  them  into 
prosperity.” 


Before  the  law,  then,  members  of  the  Lutheran,  Catholic, 
and  even  of  smaller  denominations,  such  as  the  Herrenhiiter, 
Moravian^and  other  sects,  were  absolutely  equal.  The 
"  Knche  ”  of  the  Kaiser  stood  for  religious  faith  in  general 
(as  one  chief  element  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  !)  and 
Protestants  and  Catholics  lived  ostensibly  in  harmony  side 
by  side,  with  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  influence  of  either  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  zeal  and  moral  worth  of  their 
respective  professors.  Recently  there  had  been  among  the 
intellectuals  a  slight  reaction  in  favour  of  Romanism,  as  a 
ashion  rather  than  a  faith  perhaps  and  more  symptomatic 
of  restlessness  than  of  genuine  opinion.  But  in  general 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Church — the 
Reformed  and  the  Catholic— remain  in  accordance  with  the 
geographical  settlement  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Nevertheless,  though  heresy  is  not  formally  persecuted 
there  is  room  within  the  boundaries  of  any  Church  or  sect 
or  that  more  insidious  and  sometimes  more  bitterly  resented 
kind  of  persecution  which  can  be  felt  rather  than  described 
and  which  appears  in  a  negative  form,  such  as  the  denial  of 
promotion  to  its  victims,  or  in  social  slights,  but  rarely  in 
overt  acts;  of  hostility.  The  novelist  is  more  concerned  with 
the  throes  of  conscience  of  the  heretical  hero  than  with  his 
expulsion  or  degradation  in  the  religious  community.  There 
are  German  novels  on  very  similar  lines  to  "  Robert 
A Lmere  possibly  even  suggested  by  that  English  classic, 

for  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  well  known  in  translation.  But 
still  more  do  the  German  types  resemble  such  Scottish  pastors 
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as  “  The  Little  Minister  ”  and  other  Presbyterians  of  North 
British  fiction.  For  the  Government  of  the  quasi-State 
Lutheran  Church,  its  prevalent  doctrinal  tone,  the  social 
standing  and  theological  equipment  of  its  pastors  are  more 
easily  paralleled  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  of  England. 
Promotion,  for  example,  depends  upon  Synods,  which  are 
composed  of  men  who  may  be  approached  or  influenced 
through  other  than  religious  channels — nay,  who  are  even 
sometimes  open  to  corruption.  The  pastor,  however,  does 
not  loom  large  in  German  fiction.  He  appears  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  and  is  neither  a  subject  of  caricature,  like  the 
English  curate,  nor  of  veneration,  like  the  priest  in  Neo- 
Catholic  stories.  By  careful  searching,  one  may  indeed  find 
sketches,  usually  slight  enough,  of  almost  every  type  of 
pastor,  from  the  saintly  idealist  to  the  burly  peasant,  farmer 
as  well  as  parson,  not  to  mention  the  sycophant  and  world¬ 
ling.  If  he  takes  a  prominent  part,  it  is  either  as  the  chastiser 
or  the  upholder  of  the  New  Morality,  more  than  as  the 
exponent  of  the  New  Theology.  He  is  either  the  heretic  or  the 
bigot.  A  well-known  novelist,  once  actually  himself  a  pastor, 
immediately  occurs  to  the  mind  in  this  connection.  The 
popularity  of  Gustav  Frenssen,  who  awoke  one  morning  (1901) 
to  find  himself  famous,  is  probably  due  indeed  to  his  nice 
blend  of  the  two  elements,  the  New  Morality  and  the  New 
Theology,  the  former  being,  of  course,  sanctioned  by  the 
latter.  Frenssen  is,  like  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  well  versed 
in  all  that  has  been  thought  and  said  by  modern  theologians, 
for  in  the  Lutheran,  as  in  the  Scottish  Church,  theological 
study  is  not  left  to  mere  laymen.  Thus  what  he  writes  has  the 
cachet  of  an  initiate,  and  while  his  novels  are  not,  in  the 
H.  G.  Wellsian  sense,  autobiographical,  one  may  easily 
enough  conjecture  the  man  through  the  writer.  He  would 
appear,  then,  to  be  a  favourable  type  of  the  genus  pastor, 
learned,  thoughtful,  open  to  impressions  from  humanity  and 
Nature,  sympathetic  with  Man  on  his  most  essential  side, 
the  life  “of  toil  and  trouble,”  robust  in  action,  if  a  trifle 
sentimental  and  garrulous.  The  prevalence  of  such  types 
as  this  would  augur  well  for  the  community  that  bred  them, 
the  only  doubt  being  wherein  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  layman.  If  the  Frenssian  pastor  is  not 
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sanctimonious,  which  is  all  to  his  credit,  he  is  not  exactly  a 
saint,  and  certainly  makes  no  hard  demand  on  the  sanctity 
of  his  flock.  The  highest  virtue  of  this  Christian  pastor  is — 
not  love,  in  the  Gospel  sense — but  strenuousness  or  that 
Tiichtigkeit,  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred  as  the  national 
ideal  already  enjoined  by  the  secular  authorities  upon  every 
German  child.  Finally,  he  is  more  interested  in  theology  as 
an  intellectual  exercise  than  in  its  application  to  religion  or 
morality.  The  man  of  religion,  as  revealed  by  Frenssen,  is 
fairly  significant  of  the  point  to  which  the  German  mind 
had  arrived  in  this  regard.  Curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and 
intellect  affected  by  modern  researches  into  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels,  the  Historic  Jesus,  and  all  the  cliches  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.  The  public  eagerly  seized  upon  and  dis¬ 
cussed  such  problems,  even  to  the  extent  of  liking  to  have 
them  presented  at  what  to  us  seems  wearisome  length  under 
the  guise  of  novels.  But  when  the  intellect  was  satisfied, 
the  religious  process  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  The  heroes  of 
theological  fiction  spent  their  emotional  effort,  not,  like 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim,  in  the  endeavour  to  escape  from  sin,  but 
in  the  anxious  question  whether  there  be  indeed  a  God,  or  a 
Saviour,  and  whether  it  be  possible  to  harmonise  ancient 
dogma  with  modern  science.  The  true  creed,  once  dis¬ 
covered,  would  indeed,  they  seemed  to  think,  regenerate  and 
make  a  Holy  Land  (. Hilligenlei )  of  Germany,  since  the  old 
faiths  were  outworn  and  neglected.  But  they  seemed  to 
attach  more  importance  to  the  creed  than  to  the  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.  If  the  new  creed  turns  out  to  be  merely  Uni- 
tarianism  writ  large,  and  the  Historic  Jesus  is  found  to  be 
merely  the  greatest  Man  in  history,  the  result  seems  small  in 
view  of  the  pother  that  has  been  made  about  it.  There  is 
little  that  is  new  !  But  the  intellectual  sincerity  involved  in 
the  search  is  not  to  be  despised.  Even  if  the  conclusions 
reached  were  false,  the  search  for  Truth  must  ultimately  lead 
to  the  right  path,  and  in  the  meantime,  side  by  side  with 
intellectual  enquiry,  there  was  an  awakening  to  the  needs  of 
the  despised  and  neglected,  and  a  desire  for  their  physical, 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare.  These  seekers  surely  did 
something  to  stem  the  tide  of  infidelity,  and  of  the  immorality 
that  was  co-existent  with,  if  not  resultant  from,  it.  They 
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reached  at  any  rate  such  a  conclusion  as  that  "  God’s  in  His 
Heaven;  all’s  right  with  the  world,”  or  that  “  The  way  of 
God  is  past  finding  out,  but  yet  that  righteousness  is  some¬ 
where.”  They  did  not  stop  short  at  mere  negation,  or, 
like  some  shallow  preachers  of  orthodoxy,  shirk  instead  of 
removing  the  intellectual  stumbling  blocks  that  lie  in  the 
path  of  those  who  long  for  but  who  cannot  receive  the 
orthodox  faith.  One  of  Frenssen’s  heroes,  for  example, 
says  :  — 


“  I  believed  naturally  in  justice,  truth,  order,  with  all 
my  heart,  and  thought  that  all  men  would  be  so,  or 
that  they  would  and  must  become  so,  and  I  thought  God 
was  watching  men  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  good 
peasant  woman  watches  over  her  servants  and  her  pots 
and  pans.  But  I  had  to  learn  that  men  go  their  own 
way,  and  God  lets  them  alone.  To  see  and  understand 
that  was  very  hard,  in  fact  impossible,  for  me.  And  so  I 
have  been  hard  hit.  All  serious  and  good  men  must  in 
the  long  run  have  the  same  experience  as  I  have  had,  I 
believe  :  but  it  was  too  hard  and  difficult  for  me.  .  .  .  Our 
ancestors  got  over  it  more  lightly.  They  lived  more 
alone  and  did  not  come  up  against  men ;  and  it  seemed 
as  though  their  eyes  were  hoi  den,  and  they  did  not  see 
the  injustice,  and  did  not  struggle  against  God.  .  .  It 
seems  as  though  God  had  removed  Himself  further  from 
us,  and  had  become  more  alien,  as  though  He  meant  to 
let  us  see  everything  .  .  .  more  sharply,  as  if  He  had 
the  intention  to  give  us  up  into  our  own  government 
and  responsibility,  a  change  that  is  so  great  that  we  shall 
enter,  as  it  were,  almost  into  a  new  existence.  ...  I  was  so 
certain  and  joyful,  that  I  was  going  quite  near  to  God’s 
protecting  hand,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  alone, 
as  so  many  can.  I  am,  as  it  were,  dizzy  and  stumbling, 
as  if  I  had  had  a  bad  fall,  or  a  serious  illness.” 

This  is  a  true  exposition  of  the  instinctive  difficulties  of 
the  ordinary  man.  And  to  comprehend  such  is  the  beginning 
of  theological  wisdom.  The  modern  man  insists  that  God— 
to  be  credible— must  be  in  a  sense  comprehensible  to  His 
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creatures,  that  His  Idea  cannot  be  accepted  if  it  conflicts  with 
the  reason  that  is  in  them.  German  writers  have  struggled 
to  clear  away  the  theological  mists  that  hid  the  living  God, 
or  the  Historical  Christ,  and  it  is  surely  significant  that  no 
less  than  three  popular  and  outstanding  novels  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  presentment  of  a  “  Jesus”  portrait.  I 
have  already  referred  to  one  of  these  ( Hilligenlei ).  In 
another,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  modernised  version  of 
the  Gospel  story,  written  down  ostensibly  as  a  man’s  recol¬ 
lections  of  what  his  mother  related.  In  the  third  and  most 


imaginative,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  on  original  lines 

the  question  put  by  Stead,  “  If  Christ  came  to  Chicago - ?” 

The  solution  of  this  question  usually  takes  the  form  either 
of  (i)  denunciation  of  the  vices  of  modern  society,  based  on 
the  Woe  unto  you  ”  passag'es  in  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
(2)  a  milk-and-waterish  Christ  of  “Love,”  as  in  J.  K. 
Jerome’s  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back.  G.  Hauptmann 
in  Der  Narr  in  Christo  Emmanuel  Quint  attempts  a  more 
difficult  feat.  He  conceives  a  man  born  in  modern  times,  in 
circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gospel  Christ, 
and  giving  through  in  modern  setting  the  various  phases  of 
the  “  Baptism,”  “Fasting,”  “Temptation,”  “Preaching,” 
Miracles,”  up  to  the  final  condemnation  with  two  notable 
exceptions.  There  is  no  Passion,  and  no  Resurrection.  In 
every  other  respect  the  evangelistic  details  are  skilfully  trans¬ 
muted  into  modern  equivalents.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners,  oppressors  and  oppressed,  apostles  and 
disciples,  even  to  Judas,  are  all  such  as  might  be  imagined 
to  form  the  entourage  of  the  present-day  Christ.  Such  a 
novel— for  it  has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel— may  well  be 
admired  for  the  mere  skill  displayed  in  modernising  what  the 
author  probably  regards  as  an  ancient  myth.  There  remains 
however,  also  the  impression  that  Emmanuel  Quint  like  his 
prototype,  though  completely  human,  was  truly  inspired. 
One  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  painters,  as  well  as 
novelists,  have  made  similar  attempts  to  depict  a  Christ  of 
his  sort.  The  frequency  of  the  idea  does  not  detract  from 
the  originality  of  its  treatment  in  any  particular  case.  But  in 
Hauptmann,  as  elsewhere,  one  is  sometimes  distracted  from 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  his  work  to  sheer  admiration 
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for  it  as  a  tour  de  force.  Emmanuel  is  at  first  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  then  the  inspired  Prophet,  and  in  the  final  resort 
the  (or  an)  Incarnation  of  the  Love  of  God.  He  “  does  no  sin, 
neither  is  guile  found  in  his  mouth.”  At  first,  perhaps,  his 
personality  repels  the  reader,  though  he  is  always  represented 
as  attractive  to  the  unlearned  and  ignorant.  And  in  the  long 
run  one  is  made  to  feel  that  this  attraction  is  due  to  innate 
goodness  and  to  something  more — something,  in  fact  almost, 
if  not  quite,  divine.  Hauptmann’s  understanding  and  love 
of  humanity,  especially  of  the  outcast  and  forsaken,  is 
nowhere  more  finely  shewn.  Elis  use  of  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  in  Emmanuel’s  own  speeches  or  sermons  is,  perhaps, 
more  ingenious  than  convincing.  He  interprets  in  the  light 
of  modern  thought  and  feeling  many  of  the  hard  sayings  of 
Christ.  But  closer  study  would  no  doubt  lead  one  to  consider 
further  whether  or  no  his  interpretations  are  not  essentially 
consonant  with  the  true  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  are  at  least 
suggestive,  and  there  is  nothing  shocking  to  the  feeling  of 
reverence  of  the  orthodox  Christian,  unless  in  the  mere  fact 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  a  Christ  as  it  were 
from  the  author’s  inner  consciousness.  The  intense  longing 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  for  a  material  “Heaven  on  earth” 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  their  miseries  here  and  now  is 
indicated  as  the  main  cause  of  the  ascription  of  miraculous 
or  ultra-human  powers  to  a  man  who  is  certainly  something 
different  from  ordinary  men. 

The  author  thus  speaks  of  the  Talbriider  (p.  260  seq.),  who 
correspond  to  “  the  disciples  ”  :  — 

“  To  declare  all  these  persons  for  fools,  and  to  prove  that 
they  really  were  such,  is  certainly  not  difficult  from  a  certain 
superior  standpoint :  just  as  it  is  easy  enough  to  maintain 
and  prove  that  they  were  narrow  and  without  cultivation. 
But  we  are  here  not  to  prejudge,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
understand,  and  completely  to  forgive. 

“  These  beings  found,  of  course,  in  one  another’s  appear¬ 
ance  nothing  remarkable.  None  the  less,  an  observer  of 
mature  and  higher  mentality  and  outlook  would  have 
recognised  in  them  a  collection  of  the  truly  disinherited  of 
the  earth;  he  would  have  remarked  in  them  that  dangerous 
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fever  which  attains  either  a  cure  or  a  fatal  end,  by  means  of 
varying,  now  infernal,  and  now  heavenly  imaginations. 

“The  conscious  spiritual  life  of  this  people  was  controlled 
by  life-hunger  and  by  an  age-long  waiting  and  longing  in 
a  condition  of  unspeakable  monotony.  Patience  suddenly 
failed  them  to  wait  for  a  long-deferred  fulfilment  of  all  their 
suppressed  and  passionate  wishes,  desires  and  needs. 
Remember  those  weary  and  thirsty  wanderers  in  the  desert 
and  the  well-known  effect  of  the  mirage  :  in  which  suddenly 
wide  lakes  and  shady  woods  appear  enticingly  and  kindle  all 
the  life-forces,  till  then  resigned,  to  fresh  raging  desire  and 
hope. 

"  Nevertheless  their  faith  in  Emmanuel  Quint  remains 
mysterious. 

“  A  faith  is  indeed  only  thereby  to  be  understood  when 
one  shares  it  with  the  faithful.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves 
therefore  with  the  acceptance  of  this  perverse  credulity  as 
an  absurd  fact.  But  it  must  always  be  observed  how  even 
with  men  of  higher  quality  a  still  more  highly  gifted  man, 
and  still  only  a  man  !  is  the  representative  and  mediator  of 
the  divine.  God  remains  dumb  to  us,  he  only  speaks  out 
of  men. 

“The  history  of  religions  shows  that  the  Godhead  has 
never  descended  among  us  otherwise  than  in  God-men,  and 
what  such  a  God-man  is  capable  of  comprehending  of  the 
Godhead,  that  it  is  alone  which  we  possess  as  a  divine 
inheritance. 

“  No  human  being  can  endure  to  remain  for  ever  and 
ever  without  an  answer,  when  he  speaks  to  a  being.  We 
have  prayed  to  our  own  father,  before  we  have  prayed  to 
God,  whom  one  already  humanises  by  the  word  ‘  Father,’ 
but  the  majority  of  the  Catholic  people  prefer  rather  to  pray 
to  saints,  because  these  saints  are  again  deified  men.  They 
pray  to  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour  for  the  same  reason,  and 
because  they  have  experienced  the  pains  of  every  earthly 
mother  in  their  own  person,  and  thus  the  complete  naive 
tiust  of  suffering  mothers  and  children  of  mothers  is  com¬ 
patible  with  it.  And  also  the  evangelical  Christian  prays 
with  greater  fervour  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  than  he  prays 
to  God,  because  the  one  is  unattainably  far  off,  the  other 
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humanly  near,  on  the  contrary.  .  .  .  Any  kind  of  strength 
whatever,  and  therefore  equally  the  strength  of  a  soul,  an 
error,  a  delusion,  is  developed  by  opposition.  The  men  of 
the  ‘Talmiihle,’  among  whom  there  were  but  one  or  two 
women,  were  perfectly  conscious  that  their  little  community 
was  surrounded  by  the  hostile  ocean  of  the  world.  Such  a 
consciousness,  however,  merely  augmented  their  self-esteem, 
which  was  by  no  means  obliterated  in  spite  of  the  traditional 
humility  of  the  Christian  sects  whom  they  rivalled.  The 
Lutheran  saying  of  ‘  Salvation  alone  through  Faith  ’  served 
amongst  the  Talbriider  to  overcome  moments  of  weakness 
of  faith  in  Quint  and  his  divine  mission.” 

The  above  passage  indicates  not  only  the  standpoint  of 
Hauptmann  himself,  but,  with  approximate  precision,  that 
of  unprejudiced  and  educated  Germans  on  the  subject  of 
religion  and  dogma.  It  will  be  observed  that  religion  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  consolation  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  whether  or  no  it  be  true  in  itself.  This  effort 
towards  a  genuine  and  sincere  comprehension  of  the  outlook 
of  the  disinherited  of  the  earth  may  lead  ultimately  to  a  real 
revival  of  religion,  which  must  be  based  first  and  foremost 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  human  soul. 

To  English  thought,  until  recently,  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  practice  of  religion,  or  the  very  existence  of 
religious  faith,  seemed  inseparable.  Luther’s  Bible,  of 
course,  had  an  effect  upon  literary  language  only  equalled 
by  that  of  our  Authorised  version.  But  in  recent  times 
authors  who  are  anything  but  religious  have  turned  to  the 
Scriptures  as  a  storehouse  of  legends,  and  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  upon  new  interpretations  of  old  material. 
The  fascination  exercised  upon  acute  minds  by  the  problem 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Among  other  Gospel  figures  which  have  been  treated  in 
play,  poem,  or  prose  narrative,  are  the  Magdalen,  the  “  rich 
young  man,”  the  Virgin  Mother.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  an  unpleasant  tendency  to  rationalise  the  mystery  of  the 
Virgin  Birth  into  a  mere  ordinary  illegitimacy,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Mother  herself  as  a  type  of  fallen  womanhood  which, 
through  her  suffering,  is  sanctified  and  redeemed.  In  like 
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manner  the  Magdalen  is  more  plausibly  presented  in  her 
saintly  aspect,  or  rather  she  is  exonerated  on  the  general 
principle  (one  can  only  suppose)  that  the  fictitious  sinner  is 
a  more  interesting  and  attractive  figure  than  the  saint.  Such 
whitewashings,  or  blackwashings,  are  merely  ingenious  and 
have  little  connection  with  religion. 

Old  Testament  material  has  always  been  subject  to  com¬ 
paratively  free  literary  treatment.  But  it  takes  a  German 
to  cast  the  part  of  Goliath  as  the  hero  rather  than  the  villain 
of  the  piece,  or  to  set  forth  the  story  of  Paradise  Lost  with¬ 
out  a  hint  of  fig-leaves,  or  even  of  a  serpent.  If  the  Jesus 
of  the  New  Testament  is  merely  human,  these  triflers  repre¬ 
sent  the  God  of  Moses  as  merely  anthropomorphic.  Adam, 
for  example,  is  part  of  the  thought  of  God,  and  the  garden 
part  of  the  thought  of  Adam,  who  may  himself  create,  if  he 
will,  and  be  “as  a  god.”  But  having  thus  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  the  Paradise  of  his  earthly  thought  ceases  to 
exist,  and  the  woful  world  that  we  now  realise  takes  its 
place.  This  is  philosophy  of  a  sort,  but  hardly  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  ingenuity  seems  to  be  deliberately  shewn 
in  squeezing  out  every  religious  significance  from  the  story. 
The  sense  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  reconcilement  to  God  is 
utterly  ignored.  There  is  value  in  the  secular  treatment  of 
Biblical  stuff,  if  only  to  shew  how  barren  the  material  is, 
when  emptied  of  its  original  significance.  To  glorify  the 
Fall  rather  than  the  Redemption  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
frail  humanity,  to  which  even  Milton  succumbed.  In  the 
cases  above-mentioned,  it  leads  to  sheer  perversity. 

Such  was  the  scepticism  that  seemed  to  be  eating  into 
and  eating  out  the  German  mind.  “  Poor  wretch,  he  loves 
not !”-  said  St.  Theresa  of  the  devil.  The  incarnate  sneer  of 
Mephistopheles,  who  neither  loves  nor  believes  in  love,  was 
taken  over  from  Goethe  as  though  it  were  an  admirable 
attribute  by  certain  prominent  intellectuals.  The  Emperor 
and  the  great  heart  of  the  people — whom  he  so  far  under¬ 
stood— were  still  for  “  Kinder,  Kirche,  Kiiche  ”  as  the  chief 
ingredients  of  a  satisfying  life,  and  the  second  of  the  two 
K’s  was  not,  in  their  view,  the  least  important.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  popular  plays  of  recent  years,  over  which 
the  Empress  herself  was  said  to  have  wept,  represented  a 
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peasantry  driven  from  their  homes  because  they  would  not 
give  up  their  ancient  faith.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  than  intellectual  or  literary  influence.  One  might 
have  gone  up  and  down  Germany  from  North  to  South,  and 
from  East  to  West,  and  one  would  have  found  authors  of  the 
Frenssen  type  familiar  as  household  words,  while  the  names 
of  the  intellectuals  were  recognised,  if  at  all,  as  suggesting 
something  vaguely  improper.  Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly 
be  without  significance  that  the  actually  ablest  men  were 
devoting  themselves  to  the  destruction,  rather  than  to  the 
strengthening,  of  the  old  ideals  and  sanctions  of  religion. 

Scepticism  of  another  sort  is  shewn  in  regard  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  or  to  its  pomps  and  ceremonies. 
Satire  of  a  worldly  priesthood  is,  of  course,  common  to  the 
literature  of  all  countries.  The  intelligentsia  not  only 
satirised  ministers,  but  implied  that  the  religion  they 
professed  was  equally  negligible  and  contemptible  with 
themselves.  This  land,  which  was  torn  for  centuries  with 
religious  dissension,  retains  traces  of  ancient  wounds  in  the 
ultra-sceptical  mind  which,  saying  to  itself,  “  These  be  thy 
gods,  O  Israel!”  regards  every  form  of  faith  as  equally 
superstitious  and  worthy  of  contempt. 

It  seems  appropriate  here  to  refer  again  to  the  Passion 
Plays,  which  have,  if  not  a  literary,  at  least  a  dramatic  effect 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  Enough  and  to  spare 
has  been  written  and  gushed  over  Oberammergau,  but  other 
Passion  plays  are  performed  from  time  to  time,  in  less 
sophisticated  fashion,  in  other  villages,  such  as  Brixlegg. 
The  outstanding  character  of  all  these  plays,  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  the  German  mind,  is  their  close  adherence  to 
the  text  of  Scripture.  There  is  a  certain  overlay  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  catering  for  dramatic  effect,  but  the  root  idea  of 
the  performance  is  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  story  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Apart  from  their  ethical,  or 
resthetic  value,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  their  strictly 
religious  effect  is  considerable.  Rosegger  or  Hauptmann 
may  amuse  themselves  by  rewriting  the  Gospel  in  their  own 
fashion.  To  the  simple-minded  the  appeal  of  the  Passion 
Play,  however  degraded  to  a  spectacle  for  inquisitive 
tourists,  remains  what  it  was.  But  the  vogue  of  these  plays 
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has  only  continued  in  Southern  Germany,  and  the  cleavage 
between  Prussia  and  Bavaria  or  Austria  could  scarcely  be 
more  emphatically  indicated  than  by  stating  the  impossibility 
of  transferring  the  Oberammergau  Play  to  Berlin  and  its 
being  performed  on  a  Reinhardtsche  stage. 
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Lutheran,  Catholic. .  .Herrenhiitter.  Cf.  (i)  Anzengruber’s  play ,  Der 
Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld.  (2)  H.  Lilienfein’s  play,  Maria  Friedhammer. 
(3)  H.  A.  Kruger’s  novel,  Gottfried  Kdmpfer. 

A  slight  reaction  in  favour  of  Romanism.  A  hint  of  this  is  given 
in  Kurt  Martens’  able  novel,  Pia. 

Throes  of  conscience.  (1)  Max  Dreyer’s  play,  Des  Pfarrers  Tochier 
von  Streladorf.  (2)  W.  v.  Polenz’s  novel,  Der  Pfarrer  von 
Breitendorf. 

G.  Frenssen. .  .Hilligenlei.  Gustav  Frenssen,  a  native  of  Frisia, 
on  the  Baltic  coast,  author  of  Jorn  Uhl ,  the  novel  whose  success  turned 
him  from  a  poetical  preacher  to  a  preaching  poet  (see  Chapter  IV). 
His  later  novel,  Hilligenlei  (1906),  is  an  endeavour  after 
a  modern  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  “  Kai  Jans’  ”  personal  history  is  negli¬ 
gible,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  a  Life  of  Jesus,  more  than 
100  pages  in  length,  ostensibly  written  by  Kai  Jans,  but  actually 
reflecting  the  author’s  considered  theological  standpoint.  This  is, 
briefly,  the  broad  human  view  of  the  Gospel  story,  after  the  pattern 
of  Renan. 

One  of  Frenssen' s  heroes.  Jan  Guldt  in  Der  Untergang  der  Anna 
Hollmann. 

Modernised  version  of. .  .Gospel.  Cf.  (1)  Peter  Rossegger,  a  native  of 
Krieglach  in  Steiermark,  already  far-famed  for  his  stories  of  peasant 
life,  gave  in  his  sixty-second  year  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  form  of 
a  novel,  I.N.R.I.,  Frohe  Botschaft  eines  armen  Sunders  (Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  King  of  the  Jews,  the  good  tidings  of  a  poor  sinner).  The 
poor  sinner  is  a  young  anarchist,  condemned  to  death  for  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  a  great  personage.  He  consoles  himself  and  forgets  the  coming 
doom  by  writing  down  the  story  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  learnt  it  from 
the  lips  of  his  mother.  (2)  G.  Hauptmann,  in  Der  Nan  in  Christo  : 
Emmanuel  Quint.  Emmanuel  Quint  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Pastor, 
whose  mother  marries  a  carpenter.  He  is  moved  to  proclaim  in  the 
open  market  place  of  Reichenbach,  “  Repent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand  !  ”  He  is  arrested  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
by  the  authorities,  but  set  free  and  allowed  to  wander  at  will.  He 
meets  a  certain  “  Brother  Nathaniel  ”  of  the  Herrenhiitter  sect,  and 
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s  baptised  by  him  in  a  running  stream.  He  spends  many  days  in 
fasting  and  prayer  among  the  mountains  :  gradually  a  legend  springs 
up  about  him  that  he  is  indeed  “  The  Christ.”  He  denies  his  own 
supposed  miraculous  power,  but  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  him  ; 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  disciples,  among  whom  the  two  brothers, 
Anton  and  Martin  Scharf,  are  the  most  persistent,  and  to  these  are 
attached  one  after  another  men  and  women  whose  characteristics 
correspond  more  or  less  roughly  to  the  principal  personages  m  e 
Gospel  narrative. 

Magdalen.  Paul  Heyse’s  play,  Magdalena. 

The  rich  young  man.  Der  reiche  Jungling,  by  Karl  Rossler. 

The  virgin  mother .  Rudolf  Borchardt  s  Das  Buch  Jovam. 

Satire  against  a  worldly.  The  stories  collected  under  the  title, 
Der  Hahn  von  Quakenbruck,  by  Ricarda  Huch,  are  all  essentially 

satires  against  the  Church.  . 

Goliath  as  the  hero.  In  Adolf  Paul’s  volume  of  plays,  Heroische 

Komoedien. 

Paradise  Lost  without  a  hint  of  fig-leaves.  Hans  Muller  s  poem, 

Der  Garten  des  Lebens.  . 

One  of  the  most  popular  plays.  Glaube  und  Heimat,  by  Karl 

Schonherr. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


PHILOSOPHY 

Already  more  than  a  generation  has  passed  since  the 
publication  (1891)  of  a  book  which  has  probably  influenced 
contemporary  literature  and  thought  more  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  of  like  character  except  the  plays  of  Ibsen.  As  my 
aim  is  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  content  than  of  the  style  of 
the  books  referred  to,  I  leave  aside  the  question  of  the  place 
ultimately  to  be  assigned  to  Nietzsche  in  the  temple  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Great  as  has  been  the  effect  of  his  best-known  work, 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  an  inevitable  reaction  had  begun 
to  set  in,  which  has  of  course  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
been  quickened  by  the  war,  against  the  views  with  which 
the  writer’s  name  is  associated.  Gerhardt  Hauptmann 
remarked  that  we,  none  of  us,  can  escape  from  Ibsenising, 
and  so  neither  can  we  escape  from  Nietzsche,  though  both 
philosopher  and  playwright  may  be  chiefly  known  in  travesty 
or  in  sciappy  quotation.  Their  reputations  are  European 
as  well  as  national,  and  as  seed  sometimes  fertilises  more 
readily  in  foreign  than  on  indigenous  soil,  so  manifestations 
of  both  the  Ibsen  and  the  Nietzsche  spirit  have  spread  from 
England,  via  Bernard  Shaw,  back  again  to  Germany.  John 
Tanner,  the  superman,  made  Nietzsche  known  where  he 
might  otherwise  not  have  been  heard  of,  and  tags  of 
Nietzschian  philosophy  have  passed  through  various  foreign 
sources  into  all  European  countries.  It  is  strange  that  the 
man  whose  earlier  work  was  directed  against  the  self- 
satisfaction  and  overweening  pride  of  the  German  nation 
afiei  1870,  should  have  come  to  stand  himself  as  the  apostle 
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of  a  yet  more  dangerous  egoism,  the  right  of  every  man  (as 
well  as  every  nation)  to  live  for  himself,  regardless  of  his 
fellow-beings.  This  claim  is  actually,  of  course,  a  travesty 
of  what  Nietzsche  intended  by  his  glorification  of  the  super¬ 
man,  but  it  is  so  consonant  to  the  natural  instinct  within 
all  of  us  that  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  in  the  case  of  greater 
prophets,  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine  should  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  disciples  of  this  philosopher.  The 
consequences  of  the  widespread  influence  of  the  theory  of 
the  superman,  as  thus  interpreted,  would  have  been  even 
more  disastrous  were  it  not  that  the  normal  human  being, 
who  is  neither  superman  nor  slave,  in  the  Nietzschian  sense, 
opposes  unconsciously  the  whole  weight  of  his  normal  good 
sense  against  it.  Nevertheless,  while  the  name  of  Nietzsche, 
once  on  every  tongue  that  spoke  with  the  slightest  pretence 
to  a  knowledge  of  letters,  now  begins  to  fade  from  hearing, 
distortions  of  his  teaching  permeate  in  one  form  or  another 
the  thought  of  the  entire  world.  For  example,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  suggest  that  the  feminist  movement  owes  some¬ 
thing  of  its  latter-day  impulse  to  Nietzsche.  Tags  and 
phrases  which  have  become  hackneyed  in  suburban  circles, 
such  as  “the  joy  of  life,”  the  “  will  to  live,”  fetch  from  him 
much  of  their  force,  if  not  their  form.  In  German  writings, 
the  untranslatable  expressions,  Herrenmoral,  Herdentier- 
moral,  Umwertung  aller  Werte,  and  so  on,  have  become 
merely  tiresome  catch-words.  And  in  the  works  of  fiction 
we  are  chiefly  considering,  both  the  genuine  and  the  dis¬ 
torted  doctrines  of  the  poet-philosopher  crop  up  in  every 
conceivable  form. 

Critics,  including  the  author  himself,  have  described  Also 
sprach  Zarathustra  as  “  the  most  original  prose  work  of  its 
time  ”  . — as  “  by  content  and  style  the  most  remarkable  book 
of  its  generation  as  “the  deepest  book”  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  humanity,  “  in  comparison  with  which  books 
in  general  are  nothing  but  literature”; — and  of  the  author 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  “one  of  the  greatest  lyrical 
poets  of  all  time,  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  new  Idea-Lyric 
( Gedankenlyrik ).” 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  in  so  far  as  fiction  or 
drama  is  based  upon  any  philosophical  thesis,  we  shall 
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generally  be  able  to  discern  therein  some  Nietzschian 
elements.  Indeed  it  would  be '  necessary,  in  order  fully  to 
estimate  his  influence,  to  analyse  exhaustively  almost  every 
noteworthy  play,  novel  or  poem  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  exposition  of  conduct  (Matthew  Arnold’s  three-fourths 
of  life),  or,  in  other  words,  of  “action,”  is  the  chief  material 
of  Belletristik.  How,  then,  do  the  German  heroes  and 
and  heroines  “conduct”  themselves?  Certainly  in  large 
measure,  according  to  the  new,  i.e.,  Nietzschian,  morality. 
They  strive  to  “realise  themselves  ” — (“  Be  thou  who  thou 
art,”  said  Nietzsche) — rather  than,  as  in  the  older  stories, 
to  sacrifice  themselves.  Their  code  includes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  almost  the  duty  of  sacrificing  others,  e.g.,  a  discarded 
wife,  or  mistress,  on  the  altar  of  their  own  personality.  As 
artists,  their  love  of  external  beauty  is  apt  to  lead  them  to 
the  denial  of  almost  every  other  beauty,  to  a  refusal  to  recog¬ 
nise  what,  for  convenience’  sake,  we  call  the  spiritual  side  of 
life.  These  masterful  protagonists  come  to  grief,  it  is  true, 
in  contact  with  hard  facts,  for  the  trouble  is  that  everyone 
secretly  conceives  himself,  but  rarely  admits  his  fellow  to  be, 
an  overman.  The  overman  is  in  fact,  and  in  realistic  fiction 
apart  from  philosophy,  an  impossible  monster,  the  dream  of 
schoolgirls,  or  merely  another  title  for  the  lurking  human 
beast  which  is  fortunately  most  often  kept  at  bay  by  other 
controls.  Thus  novelists  of  alert  intelligence  inevitably  lead 
their  heroes  from  the  peaks  of  overmanhood  down  to  the 
valleys  of  humiliation,  loneliness  and  self-destruction.  He 
who  “  loves  not  ”  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  permits  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  “  free  lover,”  does  not  find  or  receive  love.  He 
travels  on  a  lonely  path  ( Der  einsame  Weg )  and  regrets  too 
late  his  neglect  of  all-too-human  needs.  Those  whom  he 
has  bent  to  his  will  wriggle  from  slavery  and  become  in  their 
turn  master-minds,  disposed  imitatively  to  realise  themselves. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  idea  of  the  king,  hero,  overman,  or 
by  whatever  title  he  may  be  exalted,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  humanity.  In  so  far  as  he  is  super — he  is  not  human. 
And  this  applies  also  to  the  effort  to  be  superhumanly  good, 
as  well  as  superhumanly  bad.  An  exclusive  adherence  to 
truth,  for  example,  brings  destruction  upon  the  truth-teller; 
or  an  exaggerated  insistence  upon  the  power  of  love,  of 
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gentleness  and  kindness,  revolts  the  average  man,  and  so 
on.  As  there  is  no  sacred  right  of  kings  to  do  wrong,  so 
neither  is  the  prophet  justified  who  offers  human  nature  too 
much  virtue  for  its  daily  food.  In  such  wise,  Geiman 
psychological  study,  which  is  generally  more  advanced 
among  their  novelists  than  our  own,  corrects  the  errors  of 
so-called  Nietzschism.  The  perversion  of  his  doctrine,  which 
is  most  eagerly  accepted  as  a  cloak  for  mere  license,  is  even 
more  directly  attacked.  The  novelist  points  the  moral  that 
the  social  order  must  be  preserved  as  against  the  non-moral 
overman,  whose  law  is  his  own  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  maxim,  “  Do  as  you  like  !”  There  is  ample  material  in 
the  clash  of  such  views  for  dramatic  conflict.  And  many 
writers  are  content  to  display  the  elements  of  which  the  con¬ 
flicting  personalities  are  made  without  attempting  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  solution.  Hence  a  whole  library  of  problem  pla>s 
and  novels,  interesting  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not 
convincing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  authors  themselves 
are  not  convinced,  being  attracted  to  the  new  morality,  while 
secretly  their  conscience  (shall  we  say  ?)  assures  them  that 
the  old  was  better.  When  we  compare  such  waverers,  of 
whom  Goethe,  after  all,  was  the  forerunner,  with  the  greatest 
writers  of  all  times  and  nations,  who  have  invariably  upheld 
an  unmistakable  Ethik,  we  perceive  the  modern  German  to 
be  floundering  in  an  ethical  bog,  not  altogether  of  his  own 
creation,  but  to  some  extent  wilfully  magnified  by  him. 

Again,  we  find  a  sort  of  inversion  of  the  doctrine  of  over¬ 
manhood,  as  indicated  in  the  following  passage  from  a  novel 
of  some  distinction  : — 

"  He  (the  hero)  had  seen  himself  obliged  to  accept  that 
theory  of  the  German  and  Germanoid  peoples,  and  of  the 
migrations  from  the  North.  But  he  perceived  not  only  the 
movement-curve  of  a  migration  from  North  to  South,  but, 
of  course,  also  the  others  from  South  to  North. 

“And  he  saw  in  this  the  eternal ,  constant,  rhythmic 
spiral — (the  italics  are  the  author’s)— in  this  curve  from 
North  to  South  and  from  South  to  North— the  spiral  of  a 
Unity  constantly  interchanging  and  renewing  itself  from  its 
own  entity!  •  •  •  Here  also,  then,  was  discovered  the  genuine 
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Mono-race ! — And  it  could  be  defined  as  the  degeneration 
form  of  the  constant  Mother  culture.  As  a  prolific  new 
species  becoming  constantly  degenerate  !— Those  eternally 
outcast,  pale,  sickly,  restless,  saintly-sickly  souls,  eternal 
embryo-race,  these  were  '  the  eternal  embryos,  striving 
upward  from  some  reonlike  sacred  protoplasm,  and  persist 
tent  mystical  impulse  towards  being.— Germ-race,  German- 
oids,  Germans,  right  into  the  grimmest  of  grim  analysis, 
wherein  they  were  an  astounding  succession  of  critical 
combinations  of  ultimate  elements.— A  true  people  of  saints  ! 
The  Mono-race!  The  saintly,  sacred,  race,  manner,  and 
species,  and  kind.” 

t(  ^  transpires  that  the  hero  himself  is  actually  one  of  the 
sickly  germs”  towards  whose  being  the  throes  of  nature 
constantly  tend.  The  weakness  of  strength,  and  the  strength 
o  weakness  are  reconciled  in  this  paradox.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  sickly  saint  is  actually  an  overman,  turned  inside 
out,  as  it  were.  Once  an  overman,  always  an  overman.  He 
is  born,  not  made,  and  since,  being  what  he  is,  he  instinc¬ 
tively  chooses  and  desires  the  good,  we  have  to  accept  him 
as  a  model,  however  revolting  to  our  own  instinct  his  conduct 
may  be.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a  fatalistic  view  of  conduct  which 
is  evidently  inimical  to  any  sane  judgment,  and  the  novelists, 
as  I  have  shewn,  are  put  to  it  to  escape,  by  one  means  or 
another,  from  a  vicious  circle. 

The  doctrine  of  self-realisation,  which  is  popularly 
associated  with  Nietzsche  and  which  permeates  so  much  of 
modern  fiction,  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  whole,  or  even 
the  most  important  part  of  his  philosophy.  In  one  respect 
only  does  he  accept  Christianity,  namely,  in  his  love  of  truth 
whose  force  he  accepts  as  binding,  and,  tinder  his  inspira- 
ion,  the  better  minds  have  been  stirred  to  revise  and  revalue 
their  former  standpoints,  and  to  reject  those  which  do  not 
stand  the  test,  just  as  the  scientist  casts  out  an  hypothesis 
into  which  any  single  known  fact  fails  to  fit. 

..  ' In  *‘ShrbTk  .  (T/“  ,Damn  °f  Day)>  says  Nietzsche, 

•  ■  •  e  break  with  the  faith  in  morals— what  ?  In  obedi 

passes^  Sn?  *  t*'  ^h 

passes  therein?  .  .  .  Even  to  us  a  'thou  shalt’  is  still 

speaking,  even  we  still  obey  a  stern  law  above  us.  .  .  .  We 
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are  hostile  to  any  actual  religion  and  Christianity;  .  .  . 
hostile  also  to  the  love  of  pleasure  and  want  of  principle  of 
the  artists  who  would  fain  persuade  us  to  worship  when  we 
no  longer  believe —  ...  Yet  ...  we  immoralists  and 
atheists  of  this  day  still  feel  subject  to  the  German  honesty 
and  piety  of  thousands  of  years’  standing,  though,  ...  as 
executors  of  their  inmost  will,  a  pessimist  will,  as  aforesaid, 
which  is  not  afraid  of  denying  itself  because  it  delights  in 
taking  a  negative  position.  We  ourselves  are — if  you  want 
a  formula — the  consummate  self-dissolution  of  morals.” 

A  different  current  of  thought  exists  side  by  side  with,  and 
independent  of  Nietzschian  philosophy.  It  might  be  roughly 
expressed  in  the  cant  phrase  of  “Art  for  Art’s  sake,”  or  we 
should  perhaps  get  nearer  to  it  if  we  varied  this  into  “  Nature 
for  Nature’s  sake  !”  The  Faust  legend  was  in  existence  long 
before  Goethe  popularised  it  in  Germany.  The  choice  of 
that  subject  by  their  greatest  poet  was  surely  in  part,  because 
it  responded  to  a  deep-seated  national  trait,  their  desire  for 
knowledge  together  with,  and  as  a  result  of,  experience.  To 
worship  Nature,  rather  than  the  God  of  Nature,  is  perhaps 
their  foible.  The  native  inability  of  a  typical  German  to 
realise  and  grasp  the  external  world,  his  tendency  to  lose 
himself  in  dreams  and  mysticism,  seems  to  lead  to  violent 
efforts  towards  what  we  call  practicality,  abortive  efforts, 
which  end  in  disaster  and  react  into  still  further 
mistiness.  It  is  often  claimed  indeed  that  true 
mystics  are  the  only  truly  practical  people.  Both  these 
views  may  be  justified  from  modern  German  literature.  As 
an  example  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  pursuit  of 
mysticism,  we  have  a  poet  endeavouring  to  breathe  life  and 
emotion  into  such  an  entity  as  a  school  satchel  and  even 
coarser  objects,  inverting  the  dogma,  “  I  think,  therefore  I 
am,”  into  “I  am,  therefore  I  think.”  On  the  other  hand, 
free  contact  with  the  world  of  phenomena  ( Erscheinungswelt ) 
and  the  letting  it  play  upon  the  mind  as  it  will,  may  bring  to 
light  valuable  verities. 

The  human  form  divine,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  is 
studied  by  such  nature-lovers  with  a  persistence  and  minute¬ 
ness  void  of  any  sense  but  curiosity  to  know.  From  the 
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curves  of  the  body  they  delight  (so  they  say)  to  deduce  the 
condition  and  culture  of  what,  “  for  convenience’  sake,”  is 
called  the  spiritual. 

“  Women  with  beautiful  hair  he  (Prince  Hyppolit) 
reckoned  as  the  most  complete,  as  likewise  men  with  fine, 
slender  hands.”  .  .  . 

“A  person’s  walk  and  gait  is  not  an  accidental  thing. 
It  depends  directly  upon  the  way  the  body  is  built.  .  .  . 
Human  gait  has  its  rhythm  that  is  not  expressible  in  words, 
that  can  only  be  felt.  From  this  rhythm  you  may  easily 
construct  the  entire  body.” 

But,  having  constructed,  that  is  to  say,  having  learnt  all 
that  can  be  learnt  about  every  kind  of  phenomena,  what 
then  ?  The  lover  of  beauty,  or  of  style,  rests  possibly 
satisfied  in  merely  recording  facts.  But  in  others  there 
lurks  a  sense  that  something  more  is  required,  and  this 
cosmic  problem  is  most  often  expressed  in  some  form  of 
“  love  story.”  The  fact  of  sex,  and  all  that  it  implies,  has 
been  over-emphasised  in  countless  ways  in  modern  literature 
and  modern  thought,  and  in  none,  perhaps,  more  than  by  the 
habit  of  interpreting  everything  that  has  existence  and, 
indeed,  almost  every  action  of  life  to  this  influence  alone. 
Such  writers  appear  to  argue  (i)  Things  are  not  what 
they  seem ;  (2)  there  must  be  some  key  to  the  mystery ;  (3) 
but  this  key  can  only  be  found  by  the  proof  of  experience; 
and  as  (4)  each  man’s  deepest— each  woman’s  deepest  and 
truest  experience  is  connected  with  or  due  to  sex — therefore 
(5)  Sex  is  the  key  ! 

The  weak  point  in  this  chain  of  thought  is  evidently  that 
many  experiences  in  the  life  of  both  man  and  woman  are 
actually  independent  of  sex,  and  can  only,  by  a  sort  of  per¬ 
versity,  be  twisted  into  relation  with  it.  The  “  Don  Juan  ” 
view,  by  which  the  sex-passion  between  man  and  woman  is 
transferred  into  a  cosmic  emotion,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life 
and  death  being  explained  or  reflected  by  the  attraction, 
repulsion,  union,  and  disintegration  of  every  particle  of  the 
universe  is,  however,  corrected  by  the  “Faust”  view,  the 
curiosity  for  knowledge  that  goes  far  beyond  and  far  deeper 
than, what  is  called,  in  the  narrow  sense,  “knowledge  of 
life.”  The  Northern  German,  at  any  rate,  who  claims  to  be 
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par  excellence  an  intellectual,  points  out  that  he  is  never 
“  Don  Juan  without  being  Faust.” 

In  this  connection,  one  may  remark  among  the  Natuie- 
worshippers  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  fiction  existences 
half-human,  half  of  the  earth,  earthy,  which  express  either  the 
baleful  or  the  gentle  workings  of  the  natural  world.  Thus 
we  have  a  whole  host  of  witch-women,  angel-devils,  Eve- 
Liliths,  or  beings  who  combine  into  one  the  qualities  of 
Helen  of  Troy  and  Dante’s  Beatrice,  and  in  whom  the  sex 
element  is  almost  always  destructive  to  man.  Or  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  naturalness  of  Nature,  so  to  call  it,  is  represented 
as  almost  sexless,  in  the  guise  of  a  half-human  boy.  There 
are  no  Ariels  (non-moral,  sexless  sprites),  nor  Calibans 
(devil-man  brutes)  in  modern  German  literature. 

The  Hamadryad  view  of  life  has,  however,  an  attractive¬ 
ness  of  its  own  when  utilised,  for  example,  by  such  a  master 
as  Gerhardt  Hauptmann.  But  even  he  fails  to  convince.  His 
shadowy  figures  are  both  too  coarse  and  too  vague  for  us 
entirely  to  accept  them.  They  are  neither  grandiose,  like 
Satan  or  Mephistopheles,  nor  picturesquely  villainous,  like 

Archimago  or  Duessa.  _ 

Indeed  the  entanglement  of  the  hero  with  such  ladies 

resembles  far  too  much  the  ordinary  involvements  of  mere 
mortals,  and  the  pretence  that  the  maiden  is  something 
extra-human  is  suspected  to  be  a  lover’s  exaggeration.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  interpret  such  Marchen  (legendary 
tales)  with  too  prosaic  a  literalness.  To  the  German  mind 
there  is  no  doubt  something  genuinely  akin  in  the  myth  of 
forest,  river,  or  well.  He  has  not  forgotten,  as  most  of  us 
have,  the  hills  where  he  was  born.  Hauptmann,  at  any  rate, 
takes  naturally  to  such  material,  and  his  greatest  successes 
have  been  gained  thereby.  He  certainly  renders,  by  his 
earth-sprites,  something  of  that  strange  incommunicable 
sense  that  even  the  most  prosaic  men  feel  in  the  presence  of 
Nature.  He  suggests  the  illusive,  enchanting,  and  yet  crue 
and  heartless,  or  at  least  non-moral  quality  which  seems  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  material  phenomena.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  interpret,  and  his  explanation  would  seem  to  be 

that  there  is  no  explanation.  # 

When  one  contrasts  such  an  attitude  with  that  of  the 
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normal  English  poet,  which  expresses  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  mere  delight  in  the  beauty  and  miraculous  variety  of 
Nature,  mingled  perhaps  with  philosophical  reflection,  one 
feels  all  the  difference  between  our  two  spirits,  typified  as 
they  might  be  by  the  German  forest  and  the  English  lake. 

I  make  no  attempt  here  to  give  an  account  of  German 
philosophy  as  such,  but  only  deal  with  such  portions  of  it  as 
have  penetrated  into  the  general  consciousness  by  the  medium 
of  Belletristik.  These  fragments  are  found  by  implication  in 
countless  more  or  less  able  novels,  sketches  and  plays. 

There  are  besides  brochures  written  in  popular  style, 
wherein  philosophical  problems  are  treated  more  directly, 
and  whose  saleableness  vouches  for  the  interest  taken  in 
such  abstract  theses  as  “the  irrecoverable  Ego”  (das 
unrettbare  Ich ),  the  meaning  of  impressionism,  and  other 
aesthetic  enquiries.  That  “All  the  world’s  a  stage”  is 
transposed,  e.g.,  into  the  converse,  “  The  stage  is  a 
microcosm,”  from  which  one  may  learn  the  meaning  of  life, 
and  the  actor,  by  his  power  of  not  only  feigning,  but  actually 
becoming  a  new  man,  suggests  how  we  may  enter,  without 
regret  and  without  passion,  into  each  new  phase  of  our  own 
being.  If  the  Ego  is  irrecoverable,  nevertheless  each  man, 
like  an  actor,  may  be  for  the  moment  the  king,  the  hero,  the 
beggar,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  his  destiny  brings  upon 
him.  Thus  “  Art  for  Art’s  sake  ”  is  further  transmuted  into 
the  maxim,  “Art  for  life’s  sake;”  the  realisation  of  self 
being  the  highest  form  of  Art,  and  needing  the  same  courage 
in  its  acceptance  of  destiny  that  the  artist  needs  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life.  We  see  here  once  more  that  tendency  to 
a  circular  argument  that  confronts  us  in  many  other  forms. 
One  cannot  but  observe  that,  at  whatever  point  in  the  circle 
the  argument  is  arrested,  it  fails  to  answer  the  one  question 
that  we  secretly  desire  above  all  things  to  solve.  It  is  this  : 
Is  man,  after  all,  “  man,  and  master  of  his  fate?” 

The  overman,  the  “sickly  germ,”  the  “irrecoverable 
self,”  or  whatever  fresh  designation  may  be,  according  to  the 
prevailing  mode,  applied,  appear  and  disappear  upon  the 
stage  of  life,  in  obedience  to  some  hidden  “call-boy,”  as  it 
were,  without  volition  of  their  own.  They  may  accept,  but 
do  they  ever  conquer  destiny,  or  carve  out  their  way  to  an 
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intended  goal  ?  It  appears  that  he  who  conquers  others  is 
himself  irresistibly  controlled.  Now  free-will,  whether  it  be 
indeed  a  gift  of  the  gods,  is  felt  by  man  to  be  part  of  that 
freedom  in  whose  name  all  great  deeds  have  been  done.  And  it 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  resignation, 
which  truly  interpreted  represents  the  will  of  man  freely 
co-operating  with  the  Will  of  God.  One  may  search  far  and 
wide  in  German  novels  for  any  hint  of  this  sort.  The  ablest 
writers,  taken  en  masse,  if  not  completely  pagan,  certainly 
follow  Nietzsche  in  his  rejection  of  Christianity,  for  even 
that  spurious  Catholicism  which  prevailed  among  a  limited 
clique  was  little  more  than  a  cloak  for  infidelity.  In  fine, 
there  is  more  philosophy  in  their  religion  than  there  is 
religion  in  their  philosophy. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  XIV 

PHILOSOPHY 

Earlier  work.  U nzeitgemdssen  Betrachtungen  (1873-6)  (Unseasonable 
reflections),  in  four  parts. 

Herrenmoral,  Herdentiermoral,  U mwerting  aller  Werte.  (The  morality 
of  masters  ;  the  morality  of  the  common-herd  ;  the  re-valuation  of 
all  values) . 

One  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets,  etc. — Kurt  Martens  Literatur  vn 
Deutschland,  p.  15. 

These  masterful  protagonists.  Hermann  Bahr  s  play,  Der  Meister. 

Der  einsame  Weg.  Schnitzler’s  piay  of  this  title  referred  to  above. 
(See  Notes,  Chap.  VIII.) 

Idea  of  the  King.  In  Das  Buck  der  Konige,  Leonard  Schrickel 
studies  in  story-form  the  meaning  of  kingship,  i.e.,  he  once  more  investi¬ 
gates  the  problem  of  whether  there  be  indeed  an  Overman.  And 
his  reply  is  unequivocal  that  the  idea  of  kingship,  as  conceived  by 
such  writers  as  Nietzsche  or  Carlyle,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
humanity.  A  king,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  king,  cannot  be  also  a  human 
being.  H 

A  novel  of  some  distinction.  Johannes  Schlaf  s  Der  Prinz. 

A  school  satchel.  Cf.  poems  entitled  Wir  sind,  by  F.  Werfel. 

Prinz  Hyppolit.  A  quasi-novel  by  Franz  Blei,  in  whose  hero  he 
seems  to  personify  his  own  philosophy  of  life. 

A  person’s  walk  or  gait.  Wedekind,  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
the  story  of  Minnehaha,  emphasises  the  delight  he  takes  in  the  curves 
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of  the  human  body,  especially  of  the  female  frame.  The  name-heroine 
of  his  play,  Hidalla,  only  recalls  her  schoolfellows  by  their  gait. 

Social  order  must  be  preserved.  Kurt  Martens’  play,  Der 

Tr  V PI! d PY)  W! PO  C 1.PY 

The  cosmic  problem.  In  Kurt  Martens’  Kreislauf  der  Liebe  (Circuit 
of  Love)  the  symbolism  is  of  the  genuine,  or  the  implied  land,  the 
assistant  judge  (Hilfsrichter),  Adolph  Nothaas,  is  haunted  from  child¬ 
hood  by  the  vision  of  a  dead  warrior,  with  his  martial  cloak  around 
him,  lying  on  a  bier,  bewept  by  great  ladies,  and  crowned  with  the 
laurel  of  fame. 

Never  Don  Juan,  etc.  R.  Dehmel,  passim,  is  a  good  example  of 
this;  see  below.  Chap.  XVI. 

Half-human  boy.  Hermann  Bahr’s  novel,  0  Mensch  !  His  leading 
thought  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  display  the  abiding  and  essential 
qualities  of  human  beings  (Menschen)  as  such,  and  in  the  person  of 
the  central  figure  to  typify  a  combination  of  the  forces  of  nature  and 
humanity.  This  strange  being,  a  sort  of  foundling  servant  of  the 
painters,  Hofelind  and  Radauer,  is  called  the  nut-boy  (Nussmensch), 
from  his  vegetarian  propensities.  He  lives  with,  not  on  Nature,  feels 
himself  akin  to  winds  and  storms  and  elements,  sleeps  out  of  doors 
in  wild  nights,  but  dies  finally  of  an  ordinary  chill,  thereby  proving, 
one  presumes,  that  Nature  and  Man  are  actually  at  strife,  their  union 
is  incomplete.  His  joy  of  life  is  a  gentle  serene  thing,  healing  and 
not  scorching.  He  is  felt  throughout  as  a  beneficent  influence,  neither 
making  nor  marring  the  fate  of  the  other  characters. 

G.  Hauptmann.  Most  of  Hauptmann  s  work,  except  the  earlier 
Ibsen-period,  belongs  to  the  category  of  Symbolistik,  which  nearly 
always  refers  to  the  mystery  of  life  as  embodied  in  the  mystery  of 
sex.  Over  and  over  again  Hauptmann  presents  as  the  centre  of  his 
drama  a  woman  who  in  one  form  or  another  represents  the  Earth 
Spirit,  sometimes  in  beneficent,  but  more  often  in  baleful  guise.  The 
outstanding  example  is  Rautendelein  in  Die  versunkene  Glocke.  This 
poetic  drama,  no  doubt,  represents  Hauptmann  not  only  nt  his  best, 
but  at  his  most  genuine.  The  Sunken  Bell  {Die  versunkene  Glocke), 
with  which  Hauptmann  conquered  his  public  once  for  all  in  1896, 
is  a  true  Marchen,  in  that  it  contains  an  element  of  magic  or  fairy¬ 
tale  as  well  as  of  symbol.  The  bell  that  Heinrich  had  founded  for  the 
village  church,  sweetest  and  most  flawless  of  all  his  work,  slips  from 
the  cart  that  is  carrying  it  to  the  belfry,  and  falls  into  a  mountain 
tarn.  Heinrich  wanders,  desperate  with  grief,  into  the  mountains, 
where  the  nymph-like  sprite,  Rautendelein,  finds  him,  tends  him  again 
into  life  and  happiness,  and  inspires  him  with  new  creative  energy. 
He  now  determines  to  found  joy-bells,  not  church-bells.  But  his 
forsaken  children  wander  up  into  his  retreat,  bearing  in  an  urn  the 
tears  of  their  mother,  who  had  cast  herself  into  the  lake.  Her  dead 
hand  touches  and  sounds  the  sunken  bell,  and  Heinrich,  hearing  it, 
awakes  from  his  dream,  and  endeavours  too  late  to  cast  off  Rauten¬ 
delein.  He  dies,  and  the  dream  of  bringing  beauty  and  joy  into  the 
world  dies  with  him.  The  haunting  idea  of  Beauty,  typified  as  a 
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maiden  of  non-mortal  charm,  who  destroys  while  she  enchants,  comes, 
Hauptmann  seems  to  think,  from  the  woods  and  wild  places.  His 
feeling  for  Nature  is  not  quite  pagan,  nor  quite  mediaeval,  but  a  blend 
of  his  own,  between  the  two.  And  the  blend  needs  must,  of  course, 
include  something  of  that  modern  knowledge  of  Nature  which  is  the 
boast  of  our  own  age.  Hauptmann  looks  with  fearless  curiosity 
into  the  eyes  of  Nature,  as  a  child  looks  at  a  cat  or  a  dog,  and  presents 
in  his  art  what  he  has  seen.  An  interesting  play,  Und.  Pippa  tanzt, 
is  another  treatment  of  this  view.  Elga,  in  the  play  of  that  name, 
and  Gersiund,  the  witch-like  maiden  in  the  verse-drama,  Karls  Geisel. 
are  other  forms  of  the  same  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  HISTORIC  PAST 


Though  the  proverb  that  history  repeats  itself  needs  con¬ 
tinually  to  be  qualified  by  the  converse  reflection  that  Nature 
is  ever  variable,  it  is  inevitable  that  mankind  should  be  partly 
attracted  to  the  study  of  history  bv  the  hope  of  finding  a 
key  to  the  present  in  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  manner 
of  approaching  history,  or  its  treatment  in  quasi-fictitious 
form,  is  a  useful  index  to  the  quality  of  a  writer.  German 
methods  in  this  regard  have,  perhaps,  influenced  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  more  profoundly  than  in  any  other  direction.  The 
scientific  investigation  of  the  minutest  relic  of  antiquity 
has  oftentimes  been  pushed  to  absurdity,  but  the  best  minds 
have  known  how  to  make  it  serve  their  turn.  Walter  Scott, 
whose  mistakes  can  be  pointed  out  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
modern  archaeology,  was,  so  far  as  intention  could  go,  as 
“pernickety  ”  (to  use  a  Scottish  phrase)  as  any  German  in 
his  care  for  details.  For  his  love  of  antiquity  was  of  the 
instinctive  and  spontaneous  kind  that  necessarily  leads  to 
genuine  study  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  to  sound  know¬ 
ledge.  His  success  as  a  writer  of  historical  romance 
depended — apart  from  the  accident  of  genius — upon  the  study 
of  history  and  antiquity,  which  occupied  him  long  before  he 
thought  of  becoming  a  novelist.  And  one  may  observe  a 
similar  process  among  his  numerous  German  successors. 
Some  of  these  remain  mere  Dryasdusts,  investigators  of  the 
outer  trappings  of  history,  with  no  power  of  breathing  life 
into  the  lay  figures,  which  are  all  the  less  vital  for  being 
smothered,  as  it  were,  with  old  clothes. 

Among  the  topics  selected  for  fictitious  treatment  Italy 
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whose  history  is  an  exhaustible  mine  of  romance,  perhaps 
holds  the  first  place.  The  bonds  between  Germany  and  Italy 
date,  of  course,  far  back  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or 
even  earlier,  and  depend  upon  something  far  more  real  than 
the  Triple  Alliance  which  has  lately  dissolved.  One  of  the 
most  popular  historical  novelists  of  our  period  produced  a 
long-drawn-out  romance  in  several  volumes,  the  purport  of 
which  is  essentially  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Teuton  above 
the  Roman.  In  recent  times,  geographical  propinquity 
counted  probably  more  than  historical  association.  The 
nouveaux  riches  penetrated  in  their  thousands,  as  tourists, 
into  Italian  art  centres,  and  occupied  entire  hotels  in  certain 
towns  during  the  season.  They  reached  out  hands  for  the 
mind  treasures  of  the  Roman,  and  felt  their  culture  insuffi¬ 
cient  until  they  had  as  it  were  been  re-baptised  into  the 
spirit  of  Italy.  Italian  historical  personages,  or  historical 
backgrounds,  ancient  and  modern,  were  the  still  more  legiti¬ 
mate  hunting  places  of  the  novelist.  The  War  of  Italian 
Unity,  for  example,  offered  a  finer  scope  to  imagination  than 
that  later  contest  in  which  Germany  achieved  unity.  Thus, 
almost  contemporaneous  with  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  “  Garibaldi  ” 
series  was  the  trilogy  of  “  Geschichten  von  Garibaldi,”  by 
Ricarda  Huch,  undoubtedly  the  ablest  writer  among  Ger¬ 
man  women.  These  “  Geschichten  ”  are  cast  into  quasi- 
fictitious  form,  by  a  method  both  peculiar  to  the  writer 
herself,  and  strongly  characteristic  of  the  national  habits  of 
thoroughness  in  which  she  had  been  trained.  While  Mr. 
Trevelyan  seeks  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  outward 
events  and  the  geographical  environment  of  the  story  of 
Garibaldi,  Ricarda  Huch  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  its 
psychological  side  and  its  proper  place  and  proportion  in 
world  history.  The  personality  of  Rome,  the  city,  appears, 
in  her  rendering,  to  be  an  even  more  interesting  entity  than 
the  leading  human  characters  upon  whom  the  fate  of  the 
city  depends.  Thus,  the  German  method  shews  the 
individuals  only  under  the  special  stress  of  one  absorbing 
struggle,  and  private  fortunes  are  felt  to  count  for  little  in 
the  total  scheme  of  world-fate,  whereas  the  English  writer 
is  concerned  throughout  with  the  personality  of  his  hero 
and  the  effect  of  events  upon  him.  Each  treatment  ha§  its 
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special  value,  but  that  of  Frau  Huch  brings  out  once  more 
the  characteristic  German  attitude  of  regarding  the  individual 
fatalistically,  even  though  he  be  of  heroic  mould.  The  over¬ 
man,  even  in  history,  we  perceive,  is  not  master  of  his  fate. 
Some  external  influence,  destiny,  evolution,  environment— 
or  Qod— whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  is  responsible  for 
his  being  an  overman,  and  his  apparent  mastery  over  others, 
as  before  remarked  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  mirage.  He  has 
actually  no  more  free  will  than  the  slave-man,  the  Herdentier. 

Die  Verteidigung  Roms,  the  first  of  the  “  Geschichten  von 
Garibaldi,”  deals  with  the  short  but  pregnant  period,  1848-9, 
when  the  triumvirate,  with  Mazzini  at  its  head,  defended  their 
city  in  vain,  despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  Garibaldi,  against 
the  French  Republic.  The  death  of  Garibaldi’s  wife  is 
almost  the  only  touch  of  feminine  interest  in  the  whole 
volume,  which  is  characteristic  of  Ricarda  Huch’s  peculiar 
and  original  method  of  historic  fiction.  She  paints  with  firm, 
unerring  stroke,  but  with  no  lack  of  careful  detail,  a  series 
of  vignettes,  or  small  genre  pictures,  that  recall  those 
picture  narratives  of  the  Passion,  or  of  the  Life  of  some 
Saint,  which  were  the  people’s  Bible  in  the  days  before  the 
folk  had  learnt  to  read  a  printed  page.  While  scarcely  going 
beyond  the  strictest  historical  veracity,  she  contrives,  never¬ 
theless,  to  give  a  glamour  and  poetry  to  the  scene,  such  as 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  genuine  artist.  Ugo  Bassi, 
the  soldier  monk;  Mazzini,  the  political  idealist;  Garibaldi, 
the  hero  patriot,  appear  in  group  after  group,  revealing  their 
innate  qualities  gradually,  just  as  do  acquaintances  in  the 
course  of  consecutive  meetings.  And  no  less  vivid  are  the 
portraits  of  those  pathetic  young  men,  Masina,  Mameli, 
Nino  Bixio,  and  the  rest,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of 
their  hopes,  or  those  of  the  churlish  but  warm-hearted  Doctor 
Rippari,  the  sentimental  Princess  Trivulzio,  and  countless 
other  figures.  The  impression  given  of  the  two  chiefs, 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  is  peculiarly  suggestive.  The  contrast 
between  the  hero  in  action  and  the  hero  in  thought  is  one  of 
those  commonplaces  in  which  the  hand  of  a  master  may 
be  most  cunningly  displayed.  The  sentimentality  of  the  man 
of  ideas,  more  ruthless  on  occasion  than  he  whose  trade  is 
blood,  is  indicated  in  the  scene  where  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi 
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look  down  upon  Rome  from  a  tower,  and  the  Triumvir  begs 
his  friend  to  refrain  from  the  Dictatorship,  which  the 
thoughtless  crowd  would  willingly  have  thrust  upon  him. 
Garibaldi  replies  :  — 

‘“Do  you  think  I  am  a  Bonaparte?  .  .  .  Do  I  desire 
authority  in  order  to  shatter  the  Republic?  I  wish  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  !  ’  ’ 

“  .  .  .  You  think  so,”  cried  Mazzini  .  .  .  the  soldiers, 
who  know  you,  adore  you  ;  but  the  mob,  whom  you  do  not 
know,  are  mistrustful  of  you.  And  those  who  love  you,  as  I 
do,  know  that  you  are  like  a  mighty  storm  that  blows  upon 
men,  unapproachable  and  uncontrollable,  an  element  of 
supernatural  serviceableness,  which  at  length  is  unchained 
and  ready  to  shatter  what  it  helped  to  construct.  That  is 
what  you  are,  and  you  had  no  idea  of  it,  and  no  one  else 
imagined  it.” 

He  warns  him  of  the  crimes  that  are  committed  in  his 
name  by  the  robber  chief,  Zambianchi,  and  others.  Garibaldi 
is  unmoved. 

“  The  child  tears  the  body  of  its  mother  when  it  comes  to 
the  light  ”  (he  says).  “  We  are  not  God,  that  we  can  create 
Italy  by  saying  :  Let  there  be  Light.  It  will  cost  blood,  noble 
and  ignoble  blood.” 

Mazzini  indignantly  replied:  “We  have  written  upon 
our  banners,  ‘God  and  the  People,’  and  God  is  spirit,  not 
flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .” 

Garibaldi  finally  answers  :  “  I  will  not  save  Rome  against 
the  will  of  Rome.  The  Republic  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,  and  we  need  exchange  no  more  words  on  the  subject.” 

Mazzini  seizes  his  hand  with  emotion,  but  the  pressure  is 
coldly  returned.” 

Later  on,  the  roles  of  the  two  are  exchanged.  Mazzini 
urges  action,  but  Garibaldi  is  determined  on  a  policy  of 
defence. 

‘  “  I  have  determined  not  to  act  on  the  offensive.  ...  I  lost 
the  half  of  my  brave  men,  when  I  endeavoured  to  reconquer 
the  House  of  Doria;  I  am  determined  to  save  the  remain¬ 
ing  half.” 

“  Is  it  a  question  whether  we  succeed  in  driving  the  foe 
from  the  walls?”  cried  Mazzini.  “We  must  succeed.” 
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Garibaldi  points  out  that  to  have  held  an  unfortified  town 
for  twenty  days  against  the  finest  army  in  Europe  is  to  have 
done  enough  for  honour.  “  Now  we  have  to  consider  the 
preserving  of  ourselves  for  Italy.” 

Mazzini  cries  :  “  Good  God,  what  pettifogging  about  life 
and  fatherland  and  honour  !  .  .  .  Do  not  stand  there  like  a 
heathen  idol  of  stone  !  Rome  is  falling  !  .  .  .  Cursed  be  the 
people  that  cannot  die  for  their  fatherland  !  Which  of  us 
could  endure  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  Rome?  ...  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  intending  to  take  vengeance  upon  me  ? 
By  God  Who  sees  us,  I  have  never  striven  for  myself  and 
my  fame,  only  for  Italy;  do  thou  likewise!” 

“  I  am  doing  likewise,”  said  Garibaldi,  and  looked  with¬ 
out  compassion  into  the  eyes  wet  with  tears  of  the  shaken 
man.” 

The  actual  figures  of  their  own  history,  except  in  far  dis¬ 
tant  periods,  such  as  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  have  rarely  been 
treated  fictitiously  in  the  novels  of  our  epoch,  unless  indeed 
we  may  interpret  them  as  containing  veiled  references  under 
pseudonymous  attribution.  It  is  more  likely  that  either  the 
censorship,  or  a  real  lack  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm, 
accounted  for  the  absence  (say)  of  Frederick  the  Great,  not 
to  speak  of  more  modern  heroes,  from  the  pages  of  historic 
fiction.  In  any  case,  the  absence  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  countless  swarms  of  Henty,  Kipling,  Scott  and 
Stephenson,  etc.,  stories  in  which  our  own  mighty  dead  took 
fictitious  part.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  upholders  of  the 
overman  theory  hardly  admit  that  “there  be”  any  mighty 
dead.  They  constantly  tend  towards  belittling  the  hero. 
Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Savonarola,  Lorenzo  dei  Medici, 
Robespierre,  Napoleon,  Charlotte  Corday,  are  all  equally 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.  As  regards  what  is  usually 
termed  virtue,  there  is  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between  them. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  all  men,  and  especially  all 
great  men,  are  equal — one  might  say  equally  little.  The  modern 
historian’s  habit — which  is  not,  after  all,  confined  to  Germany 
— of  impartial  whitewashing  or  blackwashing,  is  perhaps  a 
useful  reaction  from  the  party  spirit  which  attributed  all  virtues 
to  the  men  of  one’s  own  side.  Yet  it  is  a  strange  and  inter¬ 
esting  paradox  that  the  megalomania,  with  which  Nietzsche’s 
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name  is  usually  associated,  should  have  led  to  this  sort  of 
micromania.  But  there  is  a  deeper  cause  than  the  over¬ 
straining  of  a  special  dogma  in  one  philosopher  for  this  want 
of  enthusiasm.  It  is  surely  the  lack  of  faith  in  virtue  itself. 
Take,  for  example,  in  comparison  with  George  Eliot’s  pon¬ 
derous  attempt  to  humanise  Savonarola  by  doing  justice  to 
his  greatness  as  well  as  to  his  infirmities,  some  of  the  recent 
German  portraits  in  fiction  of  the  great  friar.  In  these  latter 
spiritual  truths  and  spiritual  agencies  seem  to  be  altogether 
denied.  One  must,  indeed,  have  something  that  approaches  to 
a  religious  sense  oneself  if  one  isto  treat  religion  imaginatively. 
To  use  the  word  “sin”  without  having  ever  experienced 
what  theologians  call  a  “conviction  of  sin”  is  as  though  a 
colour-blind  person  should  endeavour  to  describe  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  colour  that  affect  the  normal  man.  The  lack  of 
personal  faith  in  goodness  gives  a  spurious  air  to  the  most 
sincere  attempt  to  render  artistically  a  portrait  of  virtue. 
This  is  the  main  support  of  the  argument  that  it  behoves  the 
artist  himself  to  be  virtuous. 

The  method  of  the  sincere  investigator  who  extenuates  no 
imperfection  of  his  subject  is  more  successful  when  such 
types  as  Napoleon  or  Alexander,  in  whom  spiritual  qualities 
were  not  the  most  prominent,  are  portrayed.  The  weaknesses 
of  great  conquerors,  or  of  great  statesmen,  offer  a  fairer  field 
for  cynicism  than  the  crimes  of  great  saints.  At  any  rate  it 
is  easy  to  belittle  them  when  their  career,  for  whatever 
reason,  ends  abortively.  The  military  German  easily  per¬ 
ceives  the  joints  in  the  armour  of  the  great  soldiers  of  other 

lands. 

And  it  is  among  great  soldiers,  or  in  times  of  war  and 
rumours  of  war,  revolutions  and  rebellions,  that  the  his¬ 
torical  novelist  is  bound  to  seek  for  material.  Tragedy  is  his 
native  element,  unless,  like  Scott,  he  has  the  happy  knack  of 
weaving  a  love-story  with  a  happy  ending  into  the  intricacies 
of  some  great  historical  development.  But  the  buoyancy 
which  was  our  novelist’s  secret  is  singularly  absent  from 
German  historical  fiction.  We  might  imagine  them  to  have 
been  absorbed  since  1871  with  admiration  of  their  own 
achievements,  but  as  far  as  this  department  of  literature  is 
concerned  there  is  little  to  show  for  it.  These  men  who  were 
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endeavouring  to  shake  off  dreams,  and  to  become  like  their 
neighbours — or  even  as  these  English — practical,  were  still 
moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised.  Andrea  del  Hofer, 
Wallenstein,  or  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  could  fill  the  canvas 
of  pre-Empire  dramatists  with  the  romantic  swagger  proper 
to  heroes  of  melodrama.  The  latter-day  pessimists  dwelt 
rather  with  a  melancholy  gusto  on  the  abortive  revolutions 
of  1848,  the  quasi-heroine,  Lola  Montez,  Luise  Braun,  the 
Berlin  Miracle-girl,  and  her  fanatical  admirer,  the  Countess 
Ida  Hahn-Hahn ;  or  omitting  actual  historical  figures,  they 
set  ordinary  personages  against  a  dim  historic  background  of 
struggle  and  failure.  Still  more  cynically  they  introduced 
comedy  figures  of  middle-aged  rebels  who,  having  outlived 
the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  revolutionary  youth,  continue  to 
fancy  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  progress,  because  they 
meet  together  clubably  and  talk  over  past  ideals.  If  such 
things  surprise  us,  let  us  recall  the  actual  history  of  Germany 
— the  long  agonies  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  exhaustion, 
gradual  recuperation,  and  then  the  barbarous  efforts  towards 
unity  under  Frederick  the  Great,  the  hopes  crushed  by 
Napoleon,  the  abortive  Wars  of  Freedom,  and  so  forth.  Our 
own  history  compared  with  this  scene  appears  to  run  smoothly 
forwards,  with  “  freedom  slowly  broadening  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent.”  No  wonder  that  the  writers  of  such 
a  historical  environment  should  incline  to  pessimism.  A 
new  note  of  hopefulness  might  have  been  anticipated  after 
1871.  The  war  itself  had  indeed  many  an  echo  in  fiction 
or  poetry,  in  isolated  and  vivid  pictures  of  actual  battlefields, 
or  exultant  references,  as  we  saw,  to  military  efficiency ;  but 
there  was  no  outstanding  work  that  immortalised  victory  in 
such-wise  as  ”  La  Debacle  ”  immortalised  defeat.  The 
exhilaration,  then,  that  followed  on  victory  rapidly  faded  away, 
until  a  little  later,  when  the  nobler  elements  in  national  life 
began  to  assert  themselves,  under  the  stress  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  with  its  accompaniment  of  the  rise  of  Socialism. 
The  new  ideals  of  the  proletariat  inevitably  affected  writers  of 
a  generous  temper,  like  the  two  Hauptmanns,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  saw,  an  anti-imperialistic  clique  of  cul¬ 
tured  middle-class  men  harked  back  to  what  they  assumed  to 
be  the  old  German  ideals  of  simplicity,  thrift,  industry, 
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and  all  the  virtues  that  flourish  in  every  nation’s  dream  of  a 
prehistoric  golden  age.  T.  hus  when  the  time  came  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  the  Wars  of  Freedom  (1912-13),  amid  the 
crop  of  machine-made  historical  novels  of  occasion  were 
several  thoughtful  w'orks,  in  which  writers  of  a  highei  calibre 
invited  their  readers  to  consider  whither  indeed  the  Father- 
land  was  tending,  and  what  sort  of  freedom  was  really  to  be 
desired.  The  vulgarity  of  Hurrah-Patriotismus  was  avoided 
by  both  sorts  of  extremists.  The  Radicals  inclined  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  somewhat  misty  symbolism,  in  which  French 
Revolutionists,  German  patriots,  poets  and  philosophers, 
Napoleon,  Talleyrand,  Kleist,  Stein,  etc.,  jostle  one 
another  on  the  stage,  or  European  diplomats  and  financiers 
are  seen  playing  their  old  discreditable  games,  in  which  the 
nations  are  pawns,  and  war  is  merely  a  regrettable  incident. 
In  the  meantime  men  of  Conservative  mind  turned  aside 
altogether  from  the  contemplation  of  Revolutions  either  in  the 
past  or  the  present,  and  dwelt  with  affection  on  such  a  period 
as  that  of  King  Max  of  Bavaria,  when  all  that  was  most  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  arts  of  peace,  culture,  and  learning  was 
gathered  together  at  Munich.  Or  again  there  were  thought¬ 
ful  men,  who  in  deliberately  endeavouring  to  realise  the 
War  of  Freedom,  were  not  oblivious  of  the  mistakes,  errors, 
and  weaknesses  of  their  own  countrymen,  even  when  under 

the  sway  of  the  “old  ideals.” 

A  candid  perusal  of  any  of  these  writers  must  convince 

us  that  there  was  at  this  time  (1911-13)  a  seething  and  fer¬ 
ment  of  thought,  which  might  have  borne  good  fruit.  A 
divine  discontent  is  the  proper  heritage  of  youth ;  and  there 
were  youths— of  all  ages— in  Germany  before  the  war,  who 
were  bent  on  reconstruction  or  revolution,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Events  have  shown  the  strength  of  such  obscure  movements 
of  thought.  For  the  present  condition  of  Germany  is  surely 
not  entirely  the  outcome  of  her  defeat.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  sketch  to  enquire  how  far  the  “mind”  of 
Germany  corresponded  with  her  outward  and  mateiial 

manifestations. 

In  this  section  we  trace  once  more,  and  possibly  in  more 
obvious  form,  the  struggle  between  finer  and  coarser  elements 
in  the  national  spirit.  We  are  familiar  with  many  of  these 
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as  equally  present  in  our  own  mentality.  The  differences 
are  subtle — more  to  be  felt  than  put  into  words.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  International  understanding  it  is  more  important 
to  dwell  on  similarities,  to  discover  how  far  the  German  is  a 
man  and  a  brother  (or  at  least  a  first  cousin)  whose  nature 
is  more  or  less  akin  to  ours.  The  history  of  Europe  is  a 
Unity,  of  which  the  histories  of  the  German  and  British 
Empires  are  fragments.  The  rulers  of  each  Empire,  and 
still  more  the  thinkers  of  each  nation,  can  learn  from  the 
mistakes  and  failures,  as  well  as  from  the  successes,  of  the 
other.  The  German  love  of  Truth,  of  seeking  after  facts  in 
history  past  or  present,  as  well  as  in  Psychology  and 
Natural  Science,  is  as  valuable  in  its  way  as  the  telling  of 
Truth  which  was  once  our  national  habit  and  our  national 
pride. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  the  unity  of 
Germany  itself  is  even  now  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
different  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  which  make  up  its  political 
entity  have  not  yet  amalgamated  into  an  absolutely  national  or 
social  whole.  To  us  of  late,  “  Prussian  ”  has  signified  almost 
everything  we  mean  when  we  say  “German.”  It  is  useful 
to  correct  that  impression,  and  to  feel  assured  that  some  of 
the  better  elements  from  other  strains  are  bound  to  modify 
what  is  harsh  and  forbidding  in  the  predominant  partner. 

That  great  turning-point  of  history,  the  war  of  1870, 
brought  the  Prussian  ideals  into  prominence.  The  raison 
d’etre  of  this  book  is  to  indicate  the  cumulative  influence  of 
that  event  as  shewn  in  literature,  but  some  knowledge  of 
their  history  in  earlier  times  is  also  necessary  if  we  are  to 
see  the  Germans  as  they  see  themselves. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER  XV 

THE  HISTORIC  PAST 

Mere  Dryasdusts.  E.g.  G.  Ebers,  author  of  Eine  Aegyptische 
Konigstochter,  etc. 

Long  drawn-out  romance.  Felix’s  Dahn’s  even  now  popular  Kampf 
urn  Rom  (1876). 
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Ricarda  Huch.  Frau  Huch’s  method  shews  to  even  more  advantage 
in  her  study  of  Das  Leben  dcs  Grafen  Federigo  Confdlionieri. 
Federigo’s  character  offers  a  fine  field  for  the  psychological  novelist. 
Yet  it  needs  no  ordinary  art  to  make  out  of  the  slender  events  o  a 
twelve  years’  imprisonment  a  narrative  of  sustained  and  compelling 
interest".  In  this  novel,  wherein  again  the  facts  of  history  are  careful  y 
adhered  to,  Ricarda  Huch  allows  the  interest  in  one  man  to  occupy 
the  foreground.  The  irony  which  is  implied  in  all  her  work  consists 
in  the  contrast  between  this  one  man’s  sufferings,  and  the  cause  for 

which  he  ostensibly  suffered.  . 

Thirty  Years’  War.  Cf.  C.  F.  Meyer’s  able  and  concise  novel,  Jurg 
Tenatsch,  in  which  the  hero  is  shewn  striving  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  between  French,  German,  and  Italian  interests  in  favour 
of  his  Swiss  countrymen. 

Savonarola.  (1)  Thomas  Mann’s  play,  Fiorenza.  In  the  last  act 
the  Prior  and  the  Magnifico  meet,  and  the  well-known  scene  relate 
by  the  biographers  is  enacted  between  them,  with  an  interpretation 
of  the  author’s  own,  which  actually  leads  to  a  sort  of  anti-climax. 
(2)  The  volume  of  one-act  pieces  by  Hans  Muller  called  Das  starker  e 
Leben,  contains  another  Savonarola  play,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  long 
monologue  by  the  protagonist,  in  which  he  confesses  to  Friar  Domenico 
in  glowing  verse  his  intrigue  with  Elena,  the  former  model  and  present 
wife  of  an  artist,  who  had  remained  a  virtuous  woman  until  tempted 
by  the  strong  man,  Savonarola. 

Charlotte  Corday.  In  Hans  Muller’s  Buck  der  Abenteuer  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  Marat  is  given,  in  which  Charlotte  Corday  is  very 

little  of  a  heroine. 

Robespierre.  R.  v.  Delius’  drama  Robespierre. 

Napoleon.  A  slight  sketch  of  Napoleon  in  his  sunset  days  is  given 
in  K.  H.  Strobl’s  amusing  Die  Streichen  der  schhmmen  Paulette. 

Alexander.  Wassermann’s  Alexander  in  Babylon  is  deliberately 
selected  for  portraiture  at  the  moment  of  his  decadence. 

Wallenstein.  Schiller’s  play. 

Gotz  v.  Berlichingen.  Goethe’s  play.  .  ^  . 

The  abortive  Revolutions  of  1848.  In  Keyserlings  dainty  two-act 
piece,  Benignens  Erlebnis,  the  heroine,  hearing  the  distant  echoes 
of  the  Revolution  (in  Munich)  desires  to  experience  (erleben)  somethi  g 
of  those  emotions  that  are  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  from  which 

she  is  sheltered.  ^ .  ... 

Lola  Montez.  Ruederer’s  spirited  prose  comedy,  Die  Morgenrote, 
treats  of  the  Bavarian  Revolution  of  1848,  with  Lola  Montez  as  the 

Luise  Braun.  Das  Wundermddchen  von  Berlin,  by  H.  H.  Ewers. 
Middle-aged  rebels.  Sudermann  Der  S^ff\Sokr^ 

Misty  symbolism.  Hauptmann’s  Festpiel  has  a 
interest  as  shewing  the  mild  type  of  “  patriotism  cultivated  at  that 
time  (iqi 3)  by  the  author.  (See  Notes,  Chap.  XI  ). 

King  Max  Unter  Konig  Max  is  one  of  the  latest  novels  of  the 
admirable  writer,  Gerhard  Quckama  Knoop.  Though  the  presence 
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of  the  beloved  sovereign  is  felt  in  the  background,  and  his  funeral 
procession  graphically  depicted,  typifies  the  passing  of  the  epoch 
associated  with  his  name,  the  literary  invasion  from  the  North,  and 
the  renaissance  of  Munich  in  its  first  glory  is  only  touched  upon  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  two  heroines — the  Austrian,  Charlotte  (Lotte) 
von  Uglfing,  widow  of  a  Bavarian  officer,  and  her  daughter  Lore. 

Old  ideals.  The  trilogy  of  novels,  collectively  entitled  “  Die  alien 
Ideale  ”  (The  old  ideals),  by  Kurt  Martens  (see  above.  Notes,  Chap. 
XII).  The  actual  War-of-Freedom  commemoration  is  called  Deutsch¬ 
land  marschiert  (Germany  marches).  Dresden  is  taken  as  the  central 
scene  of  the  story,  and  well-known  historical  characters,  the  poet, 
Theodor  Korner,  his  sister  Emma,  E.  T.  Hoffman,  and  other  patriots 
are  brought  in.  In  Pia,  the  second  novel  of  the  trilogy,  there  are  no 
actual  historical  characters,  the  scene  is  shifted  to  modern  times,  and 
the  contest  is  between  the  varying  ideals  of  the  fatherland  itself,  the 
religious  views  of  a  narrow  North  German  aristocratic  circle  of  whom 
Pia  is  a  scion,  and  the  free-thinking  and  free-living  set  to  which 
her  cousin  and  husband,  the  fascinating  scamp,  Joachim  v.  Yelas, 
belongs. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


POETRY 


Poetry  must,  among  other  things,  be  a  criticism  of  life, 
even  if  that  definition  fails  to  express  the  whole  of  what 
poetry  is.  And  it  is  still  true  that  the  poet  also  writes  in 
song  the  history  of  his  people,  whoever  else  may  write  it  in 
sheer  prose.  Thus  if  we  wish  to  get  at  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  mind,  of  the  German  people,  we  must  attentively  study 
what  their  own  poets  have  said.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  text-books  that  purport  to  treat  of  literature 
smaller  space  is  usually  given  to  poetry  than  to  prose.  We 
even  find  such  ludicrous  categories  as  "  Poetry  and  Drama  ” 
specified  for  separate  and  combined  treatment,  as  though  the 
writer,  finding  these  two  topics  left  over,  as  it  were,  huddled 
them  together,  in  order  to  be  saved  the  labour  of  detailed 
consideration  of  either.  Such  a  conjunction  is  peculiarly 
unsuitable  here,  for  the  best  poetic  talent  the  German 
possesses  does  not  ( pace  Goethe  and  Schiller)  run  into 
dramatic  grooves;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dramas  o 
this  period,  even  if  written  in  verse,  are  rarely  in  the  strict 
sense  poetical.  It  might  indeed  be  urged  that  Poetry,  the 
expression  of  a  man’s  most  intimate  personality,  and  Drama, 
his  expression  of  the  personalities  of  other  men,  were  by 
their  very  nature  opposite.  If  we  subtract  all  the  “  poetry  ” 
from  Shakespeare,  we  still  have  left  a  most  essential  drama. 
Some  critics  profess  to  regard  the  purple  passages  in  his 
plavs  as  rather  a  blot  than  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  "feel  that  Milton  and  perhaps  Browning  were  so  essen¬ 
tially  poets  that  they  were  well  advised,  in  spite  of  some 
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magnificent  attempts,  to  neglect  the  objective  for  the  personal 
form  which  their  strong  individualities  required.  However 
this  may  be — and  it  is  tempting  to  digress  further — the 
lyrical  quality  of  German  poetry  is  most  evident.  One  might 
almost  say  that  their  lyrics,  next  to  their  musical  compositions, 
were  the  greatest  gift  they  have  bestowed  upon  the 
world,  and  these  often  “sing  themselves,”  as  well  as 
having  the  good  fortune  frequently  to  be  put  to  imperishable 
melodies  by  the  greatest  musicians.  Perfect  music  wed  to 
noble  words  was  a  fact  in  Germany  at  a  time  when  we  were 
content  to  warble  in  our  drawing-rooms,  “  Oh,  no,  we 
never  mention  her,”  and  similar  banalities. 

Love  and  War,  Life,  Birth  and  Death,  the  universal 
experiences  upon  which  the  lyric  poet  expresses  his  own 
peculiar  emotions,  are,  of  course,  the  subject  matter  also  of 
German  lyrics,  and  so  too,  of  course,  is  Nature,  in  its  quin¬ 
tessence,  apart  from  the  work  of  man.  In  the  New  Lyric, 
then,  we  perceive  efforts  to  look  even  more  directly  than 
before  at  facts,  first  to  see,  and  to  let  the  feelings  and  sen¬ 
sations  take  care  of  themselves.  This  impulse,  freshly  to 
revise  poetic  sentiment,  appears  in  every  country,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  epoch.  Germans  anticipated  a  new 
outburst  of  poetry  contemporaneous  with  the  epoch  which 
began  in  1870,  and  though  neither  they  themselves  can 
claim  a  great  new  movement,  any  more  than  we  with  the 
best  will  can  discern  one,  yet  efforts,  not  altogether  abortive, 
were  made  towards  its  foundation. 

But  more  important,  from  our  present  standpoint,  is  the 
enquiry  as  to  the  content  of  the  lyrics  of  our  period.  The 
well-known  songs  so  familiar  in' 1870,  “  Der  Wacht  am 
Rhein”  and  “Der  deutsche  Rhein,”  were  even  then  thirty 
years  old,  but  like  much  patriotic  poetry,  they  still  serve 
their  turn.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  military 
spirit  of  which  1870  was  the  outcome  can  by  itself  ever  be 
productive  of  true  poetry,  at  least  in  modern  times.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  social  movements  which  followed  on 
the  war  were  more  profound  in  their  effect  than  the  sensa¬ 
tional  triumph  over  France,  and  it  is  arguable  that  these  are 
more  deeply  reflected  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of 
literature.  A  new  generation  had  first  to  arise— to  become 
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conscious  that  there  was  a  New  Germany,  hor  those  who 
actually  wrote  in  1871  onwards  for  the  next  fifteen  yeais 
were  already  the  “  old  ”  men.  Wherein,  then,  did  new 
inspiration  lie?  First,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  poets 
themselves  were  “  new,”  and,  like  all  good  young  men, 
rebels.  They  were,  unconsciously  perhaps,  influenced  more 
bv  the  Revolution  of  1848  than  by  the  events  of  1870.  But 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  also  began 
to  stir  their  minds — either  to  an  admiration  of  the  modem 
developments,  such  as  trains  and  machinery,  or — more  com¬ 
monly — to  a  contemplation  of  the  lives  of  men  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  industrial  system. 

The  train,  the  iron  monster,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  in  union 
with  the  man  whom  it  drags  along.  It  sings  to  him  with  a 
mighty  voice,  luring  him  from  dreams  of  fairies  and  unreali¬ 
ties  to  the  wonder  of  machinery,  and  to  the  spirit  of  man 
of  which  the  machine  is  an  expression.  The  pantheism  which 
identifies  man  with  nature  is  thus  carried  a  step  further. 
In  fact  it  leads  ultimately  into  such  absurdities  as  that  above 
quoted,  the  crediting  sensation  and  sentiment  to  such 
inanimate  objects  as  a  school  satchel,  or  a  pail.  And  surely 
that  way  madness  lies.  But  one  can  easily  see  also  how  the 
value  attached  to  common  objects  transfers  itself  to  the 
persons  who  make  use  of  them,  and  vice  versa. 

Some  of  the  best  literary  expression  then  in  verse  as  in  the 
prose  of  our  period  is  that  which  gives  utterance  to  the  sen¬ 
timent,  or  even  more  strongly,  to  the  passion,  of  pity.  Just 
as  the  philosopher,  and  the  politician  nay,  even  the 
industrial  magnate  himself— felt  the  promptings  of  a  desire 
to  improve  the  world,  and  make  it  a  happier  place  for  the 
sons  of  men,  so  the  poets  put  their  hands  to  the  same  plough, 
and  showed— what  was  the  first  necessity— the  lives  actually 
lived  under  the  modern  conditions.  Some  were,  of  course, 
Socialists  before  they  were  poets,  and  their  well-meaning 
efforts  to  express  indignation  or  sorrow  in  verse,  were  merely 
abortive.  The  work  that  was  really  fruitful  in  a  social  sense 
was  not  usually  written  around  a  thesis,  but  rather,  in  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth,  writers  described  humble  men, 
because  they  found  them  deeply  interesting.  Such  writers 
forsake  the  beloved  scenery  of  the  country  for  lurid  pictures 
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of  town  life,  its  miseries  and  degradations,  and  also  its  fierce 
joys.  They  seek  out  the  poor  and  despised,  the  outcasts 
of  humanity,  and  set  them  on  high  as  objects  of  interest  and 
concern.  No  doubt  they  frequently  err  in  extolling,  or 
condoning  the  sin  as  well  as  the  sinner.  Nevertheless  they 
endeavour  to  see  the  life  of  each  man  or  woman  as  he  or  she 
sees  it,  being  kind  to  its  virtues  and  blind  to  its  faults,  and,  of 
course,  unsparing  to  the  Pharisees  who  are  not  as  these  pub¬ 
licans.  It  is  in  this  wise — rather  than  in  propaganda  verse, 
which  is  rarely  successful  in  any  country’s  literature — that 
the  poets  come  to  the  aid  of  Socialism. 

Taking,  then,  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  chapters  in 
their  order,  the  poets— naturally— treat  (2)  of  all  aspects  of 
the  Fatherland  with  sympathy  and  affection,  and  from  them 
we  can  picture  its  varied  landscape.  Each  writer  emphasises 
the  features  of  his  own  particular  "  Heimat,”  and  the  special 
qualities  of  nature  or  climate  that  suit  his  temperament. 
Here,  too,  we  have  nature  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  countryside — the  peasant,  the  huntsman,  or 
the  forester.  But  (3)  the  Industrial  Revolution  with  all  its 
consequences  has  dragged  the  poets,  too,  in  its  train.  They 
extend  their  view  and  their  sense  of  esthetic  pleasure  to  the 
modern  town  with  its  hideous  externals  ( Die  Schonheit 
hdsslicher  Bilder)  and  its  hidden  miseries:  — 

Und  dennoch,  dennoch  hab’  ich  nie  vergessen 

Das  goldne  Wort :  Audi  dies  ist  Poesie.” 

They  picture  the  “  Proletarierkind,”  or  the  dying  workman, 
in  their  native  slum,  or  the  ambitious  vouth  approaching 
the  “  Grossstadt”  by  train  with  throbbing  heart,  fearing 
loneliness,  yet  wondering  and  hoping 

“  Welch  Spur  willst  du  in  diesen  Fluten  lassen?’> 

In  another  lyric  the  dead  poet  (perhaps  the  same  ambitious 
youth)  is  briefly  certified  by  the  doctor  as  “  verhungert  >* 
(starved  to  death).  The  march  of  science  and  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  machinery  is  observed  in  the  closed  smithy,  near 
by  which  rises  the  factory  where  nails  are  made  for  the  coffin 
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of  the  smith  himself,  dead,  one  may  suppose,  from  despair. 
Women  invoke  pity  for  their  poorer  sisters,  needlewomen, 
or  toilers  of  various  kinds,  in  the  struggle  for  bread.  (4)  The 
Peasant’s  passion  for  his  fields;  (5)  the  Junker’s  for  his 
country,  have*  naturally  their  poetic  exponents.  There  are 
touching  (6)  child  pieces  in  which  the  mother  is  seen  wrest¬ 
ling  with  death  for  her  son,  or  interpreting  her  daughter’s 
secret  sorrow  :  — 

“  TEass  kann  die  Liebe  denn  dafiir 
Dass  sie  allwissend  ist  wie  Gotti” 

Then  we  have  innumerable  (7)  Studenten  and  Soldaten- 
Lieder,  with  the  characteristic  blend  of  sentimentality  and 
bravado,  common  to  youth  everywhere.  (9)  Woman,  of 
course,  in  all  her  infinite  variability,  chiefly  as  observed  or 
experienced  by  man,  is  dwelt  on  ad  nauseam.  A  minor 
poet  nicely  combines  the  modern  town  and  the  modern  view 
of  woman,  as  he  looks  into  a  shop-window.  The  under¬ 
linen  displayed  in  the  big  thoroughfare  suggests  lustful 
thoughts,  while  it  astonishes  his  modesty  ! 

(10)  The  military  spirit  is  combined  with  emperor-worship, 
in  a  way  that  strikes  strangely  on  the  English  ear.  Thus 
a  soldier-poet  recalls  “  Gravelotte,”  when  he  hears  of  the  old 
Emperor’s  death  :  — 

“  Mit  ihm,  mit  ihm  hah’  ich’s  durchgelebt.” 

The  hapless  Emperor  Frederick  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
adulation.  But  more  widely,  of  course,  is  military  pride 
linked  up  with  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  itself.  (11)  The  Jew 
expresses  his  love  of  the  Fatherland.  Politics  (12)  are 
touched  upon  superficially  and  with  irony,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  fable  of  the  hares  who  were  led,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
to  elect  the  hound  as  their  representative  to  the  huntsman. 
Socialism,  however,  is  but  weakly  represented  in  a  few 
rebellious  pieces.  (13)  Religion,  and  (14)  Philosophy  and 
love  (?)  are  almost  inextricably  mixed  in  lucubrations  of 
varied  merit. 

A  peculiarly  modern  note  of  ironic  pessimism  is  struck  in  a 
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short  poem  concerning  the  “  new  star  ”  which  was  discovered 
on  our  poor  little  earth  just  three  years  after  it  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Finally  (15)  the  Historic  past  is  utilised  to  point 
the  moral  (e.g.,  of  Deutsche  Libertdt)  for  the  present. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  poetic 
output  of  these  years  suggests  preparation  for  a  new  epoch, 
rather  than  manifestation  of  a  really  live  movement  in  poetry. 
This  is  indeed  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  if  the 
interpretations  of  the  foregoing  chapters  are  to  be  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or  two  outstanding  names  in 
poetry,  as  in  other  spheres,  names  which  will  be  remembered 
if  only  by  a  portion  of  the  work  left  to  posterity.  And  one 
above  all  appeals  to  English  as  well  as  German  taste  as  an 
exponent  of  that  Impressionism  which  has  captivated  modern 
artists  in  every  sphere  and  every  country. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  of  the  barbarian,  or  of  the 
noble  savage,  in  every  soldier,  which  lends  itself  to  fine 
poetry  of  the  direct  and  simple  sort,  as  (unhappily)  it  like¬ 
wise  tends  to  merely  cheap  effects.  We  need  not,  then,  be 
surprised  that  the  poet  acclaimed  by  universal  consent  as  the 
outstanding  figure  of  our  period,  was  himself  a  soldier, 
Detlev  von  Liliencron.  But  Liliencron  represents  merely 
himself,  or  rather  is  himself — a  poet  born,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Social  movements,  even  the  transformation 
of  Germany  into  an  Empire,  from  a  group  of  incoherent 
States,  were  probably  not  in  the  least  interesting  to  him. 
So  far  as  he  speaks  for  the  age,  and  not  for  all  time,  it  is  in 
a  few  songs  of  the  Hurrah-Patriotismus  type,  and  in  those 
which  express  almost  ludicrously  admiration  for  the  Kaiser. 
H  is  real  poetry  reveals  the  true  patriotism  felt  by  every 
citizen,  but  intensified  in  the  soldier  by  the  dangers  of  his 
calling — namely,  the  love  of  his  native  place,  his  Heimat. 
Those  who  write  or  sing  sincerely  of  the  Fatherland  express 
it  as  Liliencron  does,  in  terms  of  their  native  heath,  fen,  sea¬ 
board  or  forest,  as  the  case  may  be.  German  poetry  is  rich 
in  such  scenery  painting,  and  within  our  period  the  pictures 
are  specially  vivid  and  real. 

Liliencron’s  famous  little  piece  called  “  Death  among 
the  corn,”  gives,  in  the  simplest,  fewest,  and  yet  the 
most  effective  terms,  a  picture  that  every  war  since  the 
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beginning  of  the  world  must  have  brought  forth,  of  a  wounded 
soldier,  left  behind  by  his  comrades  after  the  battle, 
concealed  in  a  cornfield. 

“  For  two  nights,  for  two  days,  his  wounds,  sore  wounds, 
unbound,  mad  with  fever  and  thirst,  raising  his  head  in  the 
last  struggle.  Then  he  sees,  half  unconscious,  looking  upon 
the  corn,  the  village  of  his  birth  at  peaceful  labour.  ‘  Fare¬ 
well,  farewell,  thou  home-world  ’ — and  bows  his  head  and 
has  departed  from  life.” 

The  exquisite  finish  of  this  poignant  picture,  with  its 
absolute  economy  of  words,  and  absolute  security  of  effect, 
makes  it  one  of  those  songs  that  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world  endures. 

There  are  other  sides  of  the  soldier’s  life,  as  his  intensities 
of  love  and  jealousy,  his  rage  in  fighting,  or  his  joy  in  mere 
existence,  to  which  Filiencron  has  given  equally  poignant 
utterance.  And  he  touches  ordinary  civilian  life,  too,  with 
success  and  without  artificiality.  He  thinks  from  the  outside 
in,  not,  as  we  often  imagine  Germans  to  do,  in  the  reverse 
order.  And  Germans  themselves  seem  to  have  felt  this  love 
of  real  things,  this  objectivity,  as  something  new  in  their 
literature,  and  so  they  have  taken  this  poet  to  their  hearts. 
One  could  easily  make  out  a  case  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  poet  at  such  a  time,  when  science — the  study  of  the  real — 
was  beginning  to  come  into  her  own.  Or  one  might  regard 
Filiencron  with  less  justification  as  typifying  the  great 
moment  in  national  life,  when  every  German  became  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was,  “above  all  things”  (ueber  alles), 
German.  He  himself,  at  any  rate,  seems  never  to  have 
sought  such  a  fame,  or  to  have  posed  in  any  way  as  other 
than  he  was,  a  simple  human  being  filled  with  the  joy  of  life. 
While  interest  in  other  human  beings,  especially  in  those 
most  remote  from  oneself,  is  already  a  proof  of  interest  in 
“life,”  and  thus  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  reaction 
from  pessimism,  there  is  also  a  definite  beginning  among  the 
poets  of  our  period  of  “joy  in  life”  in  its  most  personal  as 
well  as  its  most  legitimate  sense,  which  one  may  take  if  one 
likes  as  the  token  of  a  new  and  more  hopeful  era.  I  should 
be  inclined,  however,  to  assign  it  merely  to  the  accidental 
appearance  of  two  outstanding  poets  (Liliencron  and  Bier- 
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baum),  who  happen  to  have  been  born  optimistic,  for  their 
successors  quickly  revert  to  the  kind  of  subjectivity  which, 
at  its  best,  is  partly  morbid,  and  at  its  worst  merely  nasty. 

The  jollity  of  a  German  when  he  is  jovial  is  a  different 
variety  from  ours,  and  he  himself  would  probably  admit  that 
it  is  more  rarely  manifested.  At  any  rate  the  third  outstand¬ 
ing  name  in  our  epoch  (after  Liliencron  and  Bierbaum) 
definitely  set  himself  to  purge  his  style  of  the  heavy  German 
element  ( deutsch  und  schwer).  Without  discussing  how  far 
Dehmel  succeeded  in  this  aim — and  a  foreigner  can  perhaps 
hardly  judge — it  is  evident  that  his  choice  of  topics,  or  of 
the  topic,  tends  in  itself  to  a  certain  heaviness.  For  sex, 
with  him,  dominates  every  other  consideration .  The  sexualis- 
ing  mood  is  perhaps  more  tolerable  in  verse  than  in  prose, 
but,  in  another  way,  it  leads  to  even  greater  extravagance. 
The  poet  starts,  for  example,  bv  regarding  sexuality  as  in 
itself  the  most  poetic  side  of  life.  He  then,  giving  way  to 
the  propensity  for  symbolism,  or  mysticism,  or  abstraction, 
or  whatever  one  likes  to  call  it,  refuses  to  admit  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  regions  in  which  sex  plays  no  part,  or  a  part  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  negligible.  Two  human  beings,  even 
two  lovers,  have  their  moments,  their  interesting  moments, 
when  they  are  conscious  of  something  besides  each  other. 
Granting  this,  one  may,  however,  give  one’s  admiration  to  the 
attempt  to  plumb  the  depths  of  each  emotion  as  it  appears 
and  disappears  in  the  intercourse  of  “  Zwei  Menschen,”  the 
correct  translation  of  which,  remember,  is  “  two  human 
beings,”  i.e.,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Their  love  of  self,  and 
of  each  other,  each  being,  by  the  way,  bound  respectively  to 
a  lawful  wife  and  husband,  is  gradually  merged  into  a  world- 
passion.  This  “world-happiness”  is  not,  of  course,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  neither  is  it 
Nirvana,  the  negation  of  self,  but  something  more  mystic 
and  more  complete,  the  finding  onself,  namely,  at  every 
moment  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  whole  of  life,  or  with 
the  entire  universe.  No  single  being  can  attain  to  world¬ 
happiness,  but  each  is  a  contributor  to  it.  Thus  the  relations 
between  man  and  woman  are  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of 
sense-gratification,  and  unfaithfulness  in  marriage  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  result  of  a  metaphysical,  uncontrollable 
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sympathy  with  the  Holy  Ghost!  “  In  each  stanza  of  Zwei 
Menschen  ’  (says  a  native  critic)  the  sensuous  nature  of  the 
woman  is  placed  over  against  the  serious  earnestness  of  the 
man.  Both  qualities  must  be  united  in  order  to  set  free 
humanity,  so  that  it  may  arrive  at  a  pure  world-happiness; 
out  of  such  warmth  of  altruism,  or  existence  one  for  the 
other,  flows  the  sacred  life-feeling  of  love. 

“  Two  souls  know  what  it  is  that  welds  them  together. 

Such  verbiage  is  revolting  to  common-sense  and,  to  most 
minds  of  English  breed,  partakes  of  blasphemy.  But  the 
analysis  of  emotions,  which  here,  as  in  other  departments, 
shows  the  German  quality  of  thoroughness,  has  its  value. 
So  far  as  poetry  can  be,  this  analysis  is  as  meticulous  as 
anything  in  Henry  James.  But  it  is  in  spirit  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  American  Puritan.  The  couple  ( Zwei 
Menschen )  stand  before  the  cage  of  snakes  in  the  serpent- 
house,  and  the  woman  expresses  her  fascination  for  the 
creatures  and  her  longing  to  have  a  tame  one.  The  man 
replies  :  “  Thou,  with  thy  Egyptian  look,  art  thou  indeed  like 
those  creatures  within  there?  Yet,  methinks,  I  can  escape 
thee  !  Thence  one  moulds  and  fetters  one’s  fate,  what  and 
how  one  loves  and  hates.  Come  :  we  will  bethink  ourselves 
that  we  have  a  beast  within  us.”— “  Heat-waves  flow.  Two 
glowing  eyes,  fire-brown,  pierce  two  cool  grey  ones,  but  a 
steel-blue  control  hardens  them,  and  two  humans  look  at 

each  other  with  flaming  eves.” 

Dehmel  prefixes  to  another  series  of  poems,  called  *'  IVeib 
und  Welt,”  the  following  verse,  which  serves  as  a  motto  to 
the  whole  :  — 

"  When  first  the  spirit  cleansed  from  every  (conscious) 
intention,  determines  to  know  nothing  but  its  own  impulse, 
then  the  wise,  sage  entity  of  impassioned  folly  is  revealed  to 
her — a  mighty  love  !” 

It  has  been  said  of  Dehmel  :  “  He  has  consciously  pene¬ 
trated  into  every  deep  place,  and  has  sought  with  intention 
to  climb  every  height,  filled  with  a  fiery  longing  to  know 
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all  the  secrets  of  existence,  both  in  and  around  us.  He  has 
sought  to  bring  to  light  and  throw  light  upon  the  passion 
of  love,  in  vigorous  and  mercilessly  open  confessions  upon 
every  possible  level,  in  his  lyrical  work,  and  every  human 
quality,  overmastering  impulse,  as  well  as  the  redeeming 
power  of  thought,  is  successfully  expressed  in  his  penetrat¬ 
ing,  seizing  verse.” 

But  Dehmel  has  also  Nature  pictures  which,  like  those 
of  Liliencron,  his  forerunner  and,  in  a  sense,  his  master, 
have  nothing  but  plastic  value,  and  in  which  the  philosophy, 
if  any,  is  latent  in  the  picture  itself.  Such  are,  for  instance, 
“  The  Sleeping  Town”  ( Die  stille  Stadt ),  in  which,  with  a 
just  economy  of  words,  the  town  in  the  valley  begins  to 
disappear  in  the  dying  day  and  the  approaching  mists.  But 
as  the  wanderer  almost  shudders  at  the  black  darkness  a 
tiny  light  appears  below  him,  and  the  voice  of  a  child  sing¬ 
ing  a  hymn  of  praise  comes  up. 

The  sexualising  tendency  is,  of  course,  equally  apparent 
among  women.  The  poetesses  are  only  distinguished  from 
the  poets  in  that  they  approach  and  treat  the  passion  of  love 
from  the  woman’s  side.  This  makes  for  freshness,  since  the 
majority  of  verse-writers  have  hitherto  been  male,  though  the 
sincere  impressionists  among  women  are  occasionally  on 
that  account  over-rated.  Otherwise  they  follow  the  general 
trend,  specialising  in  ballads,  folk-songs,  or  love-poems, 
according  to  temperament  or  environment. 

Many  writers  who  are  best  known  as  philosophers, 
dramatists,  or  novelists,  have  actually  expressed  themselves 
most  truly  in  verse.  The  Germans  call  them  “  Dichter,”  i.e., 
persons  who  are  compelled  by  inward  impulse  to  proclaim 
( dichten )  some  vision  which  has  been  revealed  to  them. 
There  is  even  an  obscure  school  of  so-called  “  Revelation- 
lyricists,  or,  more  properly,  neo-symbolists,  whose  visions — 
to  compare  great  things  with  small— may  be  likened  to  the 
eccentricities  which  were  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The 
pantheism  of  Wordsworth  (“  A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal  ”), 
or  of  Shelley  (“The  mountains  kiss  the  river”)  is,  as  it 
were,  a  germ,  compared  to  which  the  work  of  these  visionaries 
has  run  to  seed.  We  have  had  from  time  to  time  our  own 
little  crop  of  bards,  to  whom  all  the  world  was  equally 
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sacred,  and  by  consequence — to  whom  everything,  vile  or 
virtuous,  was  equally  indifferent.  Their  excesses  are  cloaked 
to  themselves  and  others  under  the  excuse  of  mysticism,  but 
after  brief  attention  the  more  sober  among  us,  readers  and 
writers  alike,  cast  off  their  yoke.  In  proportion  as  the 
German  is  more  naturally  and  spontaneously  mystic,  so  does 
he  walk  more  safely  and  surely  in  the  paths  of  symbolism. 

To  sum  up,  the  poets  of  first  rank  approach  their  subject 
matter  with  a  fine  sincerity  and  fearlessness.  Squeamishness 
of  any  sort,  as  we  have  realised  to  our  cost  in  other  connec¬ 
tions,  is  alien  to  German  habits.  As  regards  literature,  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  say  all  that  might  be  said,  yet  the 
poet  must  at  least  allow  himself  a  true  vision  both  of  his 
own  heart  and  of  the  world  outside  himself.  It  is  not  for 
him  either  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly  or  to  shew  a  glass- 
darkened  picture.  In  their  varied  ways  the  German  poets 
of  our  period  have  looked  at  life  with  open,  unashamed  eyes. 
Highly  developed  technical  skill  in  verse-making  is  abun¬ 
dant  among  them,  and  the  great  awakening  which  must  come 
when  the  colossal  horror  of  the  war  begins  to  fade  away 
into  half-forgotten  distance  will  find  them  equipped  to  sing 
of  things  that  really  matter.  The  lack  of  moral  judgment 
and  the  fatalistic  acceptance  of  evil  in  Nature  or  man  as  an 
irresistible  force  is  the  vitiating  principle  which  must  be 
overcome  before  we  can  anticipate  the  appearance  of  a  poet 
whose  soul  shall  be  like  a  star  and  dwell  apart. 


NOTES— CHAPTER  XVI 
POETRY 

Imperishable  melodies.  E.g.  the  settings  of  Heine’s  lyrics  by 

Schumann.  Tr  ^ 

Nature.  Cf.  Die  Liter arische  Gegenwart,  by  Richard  Urban,  pp. 
2S4-290  ;  Falke,  Sommergluck,  p.  254  ;  H.  Graef,  Am  blauen  stillen 
See  v  259  '  H.  v-  Hofmansthal,  Vorfriihling,  p.  278  ;  M.  Dauthendey, 
Die  Amseln  haben,  p.  282  ;  O.  E.  Hartleben,  Auf  Reisen,  p.  287  ; 
Tohanna  Ambrosius,  Die  Blatter  fallen,  p.  290. 

New  Lvric.  Cf.  Anthologies  -.—Neuere  Deutsche  Lynk,  by  R.  Busse  ; 
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Deutsche  Lyrik  seil  Liliencvon,  by  H.  Bethge  ;  Neue  Liedey  furs  Volk, 
by  L.  Jacobowski  ;  Revolution  in  der  Liter  atm,  by  K.  Bleibtreu.’ 

Der  deutsche  Rhein  was  written  by  N.  Becker  (1809-45)  in  1840  ;  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein  by  Max  Schneckenburger  in  1840;  Deutschland 
liber  alles  by  A.  H.  Hoffmann  in  1841. 

In  1871  .  .  .  old  men.  E.g.  Theodor  Storm  (1817-1888),  Emmanuel 
Geibel  (1815-1884),  F.  K.  v.  Gerok  (1815-90),  Paul  Heyse  (1830-1913). 
Geibel’s  Heroldsrufe  (1871)  has  been  described  as  "  almost  the  only 
genuine  poetry  inspired  by  the  war  of  1870.” 

Rebels.  E.g.  (1)  Conradi,  Lieder  eines  Sunders  ;  (2)  Arno  Holz, 
Buch  der  Zeit ;  (3)  Karl  Henckell  and  Friedrich  Adler,  more  socialist 
than  poetic  ;  (4)  Wilhelm  Arendt,  Moderne  Dichtercharaktere  (1885). 
Of  these  (1)  committed  suicide  ;  (4)  ended  in  madness. 

Trains  and  machinery.  G.  Hauptmann  in  The  Train  by  Night 
gives  characteristic  utterance  to  the  unity  of  soul  between  the  man 
and  the  iron  monster  which  is  dragging  him  onwards. 

Aspects  of  the  Fatherland.  Liliencron,  passim.  The  quotations 
aie  taken  from  (1)  A.  Tille,  German  songs  of  To-day  and  To-morrow, 

(2)  E.  Engel,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatim,  Vo)  II,  p.  106,  ff. 

(3)  R.  Urban  (see  above). 

Studenten  und  Soldaten  Lieder.  E.g.  R.  Bartsch,  Soldatenlieder  ; 
R.  M.  Rilke,  Studenlenbuch  ;  Liliencron,  Adjutantenritle. 

Underlinen.  Wolfgang  Kirchbach,  Vor  einem  Laden  (Tille). 
Soldier-poet,  i.e.,  Liliencron. 

Emperor  Frederick.  Cf.  T.  Fontane,  Kaiser  Friedrich  III  (C  Busse 
p.  196). 

Religion.  Cf.  F.  K.  v.  Gerok,  Palmenblatter. 

Religion  and  Philosophy.  Cf.  Nietzsche,  Gedichte ;  Isolde  Kurz 
Die  erste  Nacht ;  and  Der  Satan  spricht  (Engel  II,  pp.  1064-5). 

The  new  star.  R.  Fuchs,  Der  neue  Stern  (Tille). 

Deutsche  Libertat.  C.  F.  Meyer,  Huttens  letzte  Tage 
Detlev.  v.  Liliencron.  D.  v.  Liliencron  (1844-1909)  belonged  to  a 
North  German  Junker  family,  fought  in  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870  and 
only  when  his  active  military  career  was  over,  discovered  his  literary 
gift.  (A  djutantenntte ,  1884).  Specimens  of  Liliencron  are  to  bo 
found  in  every  Anthology. 

Otto  Julius  Bierbaum.  In  contrast  with  the  pessimism  and  perverse 
gloom  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  Dehmel-Liliencron  period,  Otto  Julius 
Bierbaum  (1864-1910)  stands  out  as  an  example  of  one  who  had  an 
extraordinary  zest  for  life,  and  an  optimism  that  withstood  many 
adverse  personal  circumstances.  His  collection  of  poems,  Irrgarten 
der  Liebe,  were  widely  popular  before  his  early  death  in  1910 

Zwei  Menschen.  A  long  poem  of  R.  Dehmel’s,  somewhat  on  the 
pattern  of  Meredith  s  Modern  Love,  published  1903.  “  In  each  stanza 

of  Zwei  Menschen,  etc.,”  quoted  from  Urban,  p.  273,  275. 

Passion  of  love  from  the  woman’s  side.  E.g.  Mar’earete  Bentlpr 

E,n  L,ei,ein ;  R.earda  Huch,  Hobs, ;  Marie  JanitXk  Gom“‘  a 
Isolde  Kurz,  Die  erste  Nacht.  omorra  , 

Philosophers.  E.g.  pre-eminently  Nietzsche,  whose  Gedichte  und 


Spriiche  (1897)  are  usually  held  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
poet. 

Dramatists.  E.g.  Hauptmann,  or  Wedekind,  Cf.  So  ist  das  Leben, 
and  lyrics  in  other  plays. 

Novelists.  E.g.  W.  v.  Scholz,  Karl  Vollmoeller,  Hans  Muller. 
Spontaneously  Mystic.  Schorlemorle,  by  Weichberger. 

Fatalistic.  Cf.  Wilhelm  vOn  Scholz  in  his  verse-play,  Meroe. 


N.B. — The  two  following  chapters  were  written  after  1918,  to 
complete  the  above  study. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENTS 

The  catastrophe  of  1914  came  to  most  of  us  as  a  sudden 
thing,  a  “bolt  out  of  the  blue,”  and  we  felt  justified  in 
assuming  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  epoch.  Whether 
or  no  such  an  assumption,  like  most  of  the  kind,  will  turn 
out  to  be  illusory  it  is  too  soon  to  decide.  A  new  epoch,  like 
every  other  form  of  life,  actually  emerges  bit  by  bit  from  all 
sorts  of  unnoted  and  imperceptible  beginnings.  Even 
physical  shocks,  such  as  an  earthquake  or  flood,  have  been 
prepared  for  long  ago  in  Nature’s  laboratory.  Only  in  looking 
back  from  a  distance  can  we  pronounce  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  at  such  and  such  an  approximate  date  of  something 
palpably  and  unmistakably  novel.  True,  most  persons  who 
practise  introspection  are  conscious  of  some  psychological 
change  in  themselves  corresponding  to  the  renovation  of 
their  physical  being  in  the  last  seven  years.  And  while  a 
veil  was  drawn  between  ourselves  and  the  enemy  countries, 
we  pondered  over  the  possible  effect  of  events  upon  German 
mentality,  anticipating,  as  the  mists  began  to  clear  away, 
such  a  view  as  is  disclosed  in  a  landscape  seen  for  the  first 
time. 

Some  looked  for  a  Germany  humbled  and  crushed,  accept¬ 
ing  doggedly  but  sincerely  the  sense  of  defeat  and  shame. 
Others  more  piously  hoped  to  see  a  nation  penitent  for 
crime  and  bringing  forth  fruits  of  repentance.  The  legend 
of  war-guilt,  in  which  Germany  figures  as  the  only  villain 
of  the  piece,  dies  haid.  Rut  apart  from  preconceptions, 
candour  compels  us  to  admit  that  we  ourselves  have  not 
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fundamentally  changed.  Both  our  good  and  bad  national 
qualities  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  in  pre-war  times;  only 
perhaps  the  proportions  may  be  slightly  altered,  and  diver¬ 
gences  of  view  in  different  sections  of  the  community  more 
clearly  marked.  Similarly  the  mental  images  we  called  up 
of  Germany  are  not  realised.  There  is  still  an  unrepentant 
militarism,  and  still,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  peace 
party.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  will  ultimately  prevail 
is  still  matter  for  conjecture.  There  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  bitter  as  it  was  to  pan-Germans,  the  defeat  itself  was 
not  unwelcome  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  literary  friend 
writes  that  all  true  artists  and  poets  are  glad  that  Germany 
was  defeated  and  that  “  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns,”  the  latter  event  compensating  for  the  former.  It 
would  be  easy  to  quote  opinions  to  the  contrary,  but  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  a  large  number  of  Germans  (I 
avoid  the  expression  “the  German  nation”)  are  awaking 
from  the  evil  dream  that  began  to  wrap  them  round  as  long- 
ago  as  (say)  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  so-called  Great.  In 
the  meantime,  plus  cela  change,  plus  c’est  la  meme  chose, 
and  what  follows  must  be  taken  with  the  assumption  that  the 
preceding  sketches  still  hold  good  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Judging,  according  to  our  plan,  from  the  written  word,  we 
must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  date  of  publication.  Many 
pre-war  manuscripts  were,  of  course,  held  over,  and  do  not 
represent  current  or  post-war  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  and  the  same  writer  occasionally  shewed  the  impress  in 
successive  publications  of  the  passage  from  jubilant  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  triumph  to  consciousness  of  failure  and  coming 
defeat.  Though  the  actual  collapse  was  a  terrible  shock, 
war-weariness  no  doubt  came  earlier  to  the  defeated  than  to 
the  victor  nations.  And  the  prognostics  of  some  of  our  own 
writers  have  been  verified  in  that  the  defeated  seem  the  more 
likely  to  reap  the  mental  fruits  of  experience. 

Taking,  then,  the  topics  previously  treated  in  their 

order  :  — 

II.  The  Fatherland. 

In  the  natural  irritation  at  the  course  of  events,  Prussia  is, 
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of  course,  most  often  singled  out  as  the  scape-goat,  and 
although  the  disintegration  of  the  German  has  not  been  so 
complete  as  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  there  is  less  har¬ 
mony  between  its  component  parts.  The  rapprochement 
between  what  is  left  of  Austria  to  the  German  Reich  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  pronounced. 

III.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  development  of  Socialism  and  the  class  consciousness 
of  the  workers,  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  industrial 
changes,  was  bound  to  culminate  in  political  revolution. 
The  war  only  hastened  an  already  irresistible  march  of 
events.  William  II. ’s  abdication  was  an  incident  obviously 
to  the  advantage  of  some,  and  disadvantage  of  other,  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  from  some  it  removed,  upon  others 
it  imposed,  shackles.  General  surprise  has,  however,  been 
expressed  at  the  ease  with  which  the  Revolution  was  effected 
and  the  smoothness  with  which  it  has,  so  far,  been  main¬ 
tained.  Our  observers  of  the  English  Labour  Party  describe 
it  as  a  “bourgeois”  affair,  which  is  perhaps  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  working  class  is  on  much  the  same  level 
of  education  as  our  bourgeois.  The  Burger  himself  is 
a  section  of  the  intelligentsia,  seriously  occupied  with  music, 
art  and  literature,  though  always  with  a  bias  towards 
Philistinism.  The  social  extinction  of  the  intelligentsia  will 
therefore  not  be  so  complete  as  it  threatened  to  be  in  Russia, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  word  intelligentsia  covers 
the  whole  nation  much  more  nearly  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  reactions  of  various  elements, 
from  Junker  downwards,  towards  the  new  constitution  is 
faithfully  depicted  in  novels,  none,  however,  of  outstanding 
merit.  Those  who  suffer  inconvenience  appear  to  bear  it 
with  a  patient  shrug,  and  even  find  consolation  in  the  new 
world,  which  excuses  a  mesalliance  that  would  have  seemed 
impossible  in  the  old  order.  There  will  possibly  be  an 
amalgamation  of  brain  and  handworkers  such  as  we  see  in 
operation  here.  Hut,  as  I  shall  shew  later,  extreme  views 
are  not  in  favour  with  intellectuals,  and  democracy  has,  for 
most  of  them,  a  different  connotation  than  in  England.  They 
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accept  their  own  position  as  the  New  Poor  without  approving 
the  acts  of  the  New  Rich,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  general 
improvement  in  apparent  wages,  there  is  plenty  of  the  old 
poverty  left.  With  these,  sympathy  is  expressed  in  a  more 
or  less  revolutionary  spirit. 

IV.  The  Peasantry. 

Like  agriculturists  elsewhere,  the  Bauer  made  a  good  thing 
out  of  the  war,  and  his  profiteering  was  the  subject  of  many 
a  newspaper  Witz.  But  the  rise  or  fall  of  single  families  in 
the  social  scale  is  no  new  phenomenon.  Apart  from  slight 
sketches  of  country  life,  the  peasantry  are  chiefly  referred  to 
as  the  backbone  of  the  nation;  and  to  pre-war  neglect  of 
the  land  and  delight  in  big  cities  is  partly  ascribed  the  sub¬ 
sequent  disaster.  For  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  substituted 
the  bagman  and  the  field-marshal,  so  these  pessimists  com¬ 
plain  ;  thus  reiterating  the  warnings  which  had  been  already 
uttered  in  happier  times— with  perhaps  the  additional  con¬ 
viction  that  agriculture  has  turned  out  to  be  a  paying 
concern. 

V.  Country  Gentry,  etc. 

For  the  Junker  class,  now  more  than  ever  identified  with 
militarism,  the  war  must  have  been  a  winnowing  process, 
separating  wheat  from  tares.  We  all  know  the  merits  of  the 
‘‘officer  and  gentleman,”  and  that  these  are  best  displayed 
in  strenuous  times.  In  current  literature  they  speak  on  their 
own  behalf,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  make  but  a  poor 
show.  We  may  take  it,  however,  that  the  great  exponent 
of  this  class  (Kevserling)  who  died  in  1918,  would  have  found 
his  pre-war  pictures  to  some  extent  outworn.  In  the  year 
of  his  death  appeared  a  presentment  of  the  class  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  decadent  faineants  who  charm  us  in  his 
pao-es.  These  latter-day  gentlemen  remind  one  rather 
of  "the  heroes  of  Ouida  in  their  splendid  physique,  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  their  (nearly  always)  unimpeachable 
morals  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  heavy 
magniloquence.  One  need  not  take  them  too  seriously. 
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Among  younger  writers  of  note  (see  below)  we  find  one 
Junker  at  least  who  has  been  through  the  war,  and  gives 
striking  utterance  to  his  experience.  In  general  we  may 
assume  them  as  a  class  to  be  impenetrable  to  new  ideas. 

VI.  Childhood  and  Education. 

So  far  as  one  can  ascertain,  school-teaching  in  Germany 
suffered  little  reverse.  Damage  has  been  done  to  the  bodies 
of  many  children  through  the  blockade,  and  poverty  has 
sapped  their  moral  strength.  Except  in  propagandist  litera¬ 
ture,  little  account  was  taken  of  such  things,  while  the  war 
machine  was  grinding  the  whole  nation  to  powder.  We 
shall  await  the  bitter  cry  of  these  children  till  they  arrive  at 
an  age  to  speak  for  themselves. 

VII.  From  Child  to  Man . 


But  while  every  old  institution  was  being  tried  in  the 
balance  the  natural  revolt  of  youth  against  age  was  of  course 
intensified.  Revolting  sons  and  daughters  make  themselves 
heard  wit  no  uncertain  voice,  and  the  freideutsche  Jugend- 
bewegung,  whose  first  germs  are  found  as  far  back  as  1896, 
has  begun  to  be  a  power  in  the  land.  In  part  influenced  by 
the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Guide  organisations,  these  German 
W andervogel,  as  they  are  called,  had  from  the  beginning 
definitely  national  characteristics.  Their  origin  is  also  partly 
due  to  the  many  new  streams  of  thought  and  experiment  in 
education  in  which  Germany  has  never  been  backward.  The 
new  freedom  which  was  creeping  into  school  methods  fos¬ 
tered  the  freedom  of  young  people  who  revolted  against 
school  altogether.  Organised  excursions  of  children  into 
the  forest  or  country  had  been  long  customary,  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers,  and  later  on  University  students  and 
others  continued  the  practice  on  their  own  account.  That 
these  glorified  picnics  gradually  became  bi-sexual  was  a 
natural  enough  development  after  the  entrance  of  women 
into  industry  and  the  learned  professions.  On  the  one  hand 
these  groups  betoken  a  return  to  love  of  nature,  folk  song 
and  dance,  and  simple  country  pleasures  as  against  the  lure 
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of  the  towns.  But  there  is  a  germ  of  something  more  serious, 
an  effort  towards  a  young  political,  a  young  religious,  a 
young  ethical  movement.  The  comradeship  of  men  and 
women  is  practised  in  reality  as  well  as  being  theoretically 
advocated.  And  a  certain  natural  communism  inevitably 
results  from  these  gatherings,  where  no  distinction  is  made 
between  rich  and  poor,  man  and  woman,  but  all  are  received 
on  equally  friendly  terms  and  all  are  expected  to  contribute 
their  individual  capacities  to  the  common  store.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  no  direct  concern  with  literature,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  literary  exponent.  It  is  the 
protest  of  youth  against  (1)  Philistinism  and  austerity  in 
favour  of  harmless  gaiety  and  irresponsibility;  (2)  the  loose 
morality  of  University  students;  (3)  laxity  and  grossness  of 
tone  in  literature  and  art.  Hence  indirectly  its  literary 
influence  may  be  considerable.  A  division  already  appears 
between  two  sections  of  the  Jugendbewegung,  the  one 
advocating  a  dogmatic  or  definitely  religious  basis,  and  the 
other  resting  on  the  need  for  freedom  of  thought.  Girls  who 
claim  equal  comradeship  and  friendship  with  men,  and  still 
more  men  who  desire  nothing  but  comradeship  from  girls, 
are  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  abnormal  types.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  in  spite  of  (or  because  of)  temperance 
in  sex  relations,  many  happy  marriages  have  taken  place 
among  Wandervogel. 

VIII.  Women. 

The  men  of  fifty  years  of  age  in  1914  could  not  be 
expected  to  modify  their  outlook.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
pre-war  notorieties  continuing  their  pre-war  themes,  the 
triangular  household,  the  predominant  sexuality,  the  misty 
sex-symbolism,  and  so  on.  With  exceptions  to  be  referred  to 
afterwards,  a  lax  view  of  promiscuous  connections  continues 

to  hold _ with  perhaps  an  additional  nuance  which  had  been 

gradually  developing.  The  mother  in  fiction  is  now  shown 
to  be  aware  of  her  son’s  Verhdltnis  (female  friend)  and  to 
hold  strong  views  on  the  subject.  In  one  case  she  accepts  the 
Verhdltnis  under  her  own  roof,  and  endeavours  to  save  an 
irretrievable  situation  by  appealing  to  the  better  nature  of 
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the  girl.  In  another  she  wages  war  a  outrance  on  the 
misalliance,  urging  both  man  and  woman  to  break  off  the  con¬ 
nection,  on  the  score  of  social  inequality  alone.  In  the  end, 
but  too  late,  she  is  conquered  by  the  superior  character  of 
the  lower-class  girl  to  that  of  the  society  maiden  whom  she 
has  selected  to  be  her  son’s  companion  through  life.  It  is 
amusing  to  compare  both  these  logical  and  consistent  atti¬ 
tudes  with  that  of  Mrs.  Cassilis  in  St.  John  Hankin’s  play. 
The  latter  is  even  here  beginning  to  seem  out  of  date,  in 
view  of  the  wider  tolerance  felt  by  women  themselves  now 
towards  the  “unfortunate”  class.  Our  concern  with  the 
unmarried  mother  both  during  and  since  the  war,  was 
caused  by  our  sympathy  with  the  child  rather  than  the 
woman,  though  it  in  the  end  included  both.  The  pre-war 
tolerance  and  acceptance  of  facts  in  Germany  led  to  clearer 
comprehension.  It  is  still  assumed  that  fidelity  between  man 
and  woman  is  practically  non-existent.  The  primitive  instincts 
of  both  are  exposed  in  the  description  of  the  inner  struggles 
of  a  married  couple  whose  theoretic  standards  of  rectitude  and 
fidelity  are  completely  virtuous.  After  mutual  confession  the 
husband  concludes:  — 

“  Denn  was  sich  kiisst  und  paart  ist  ewig  in  Trug  verstrickt; 
Aber  der  strauchelnde  Fuss  eines  der  aufwarts  sieht 
Findet  noch  immer  mehr  an  irdischer  Selisrkeit 
Als  das  Auge  des  Thoren  das  nur  auf  der  Erde  sucht.” 

This  may  be  paraphrased  as  signifying  that  help  against  the 
brute  in  man  and  the  animal  in  woman  is  to  be  sought  for 
outside  themselves,  and  that  those  who  seek  this  strength 
find  even  earthly  happiness.  This  attitude  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
change  from  the  eternal  triangle,  and  that  such  work  is 
popular  indicates,  I  think,  a  reaction  against  that  fatalism 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  pre-war  judg¬ 
ments.  The  claim  of  the  unborn  child  that  parents  should 
be  not  only  legally,  but  truly  and  morally  mated  is  another 
example  of  the  attention  paid  to  that  aspect  of  sex  life. 

IX.  Artists. 

The  obsession  of  the  war  did  not  apparently  diminish 
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endless  talk  about  art,  and  two  new  cliches  have  been 
promulgated  to  represent  what  purport  to  be  new  movements. 
Needless  to  say,  press  propaganda,  voluntary  or  purchased, 
went  merrily  on.  The  super-journalist  already  foreshadowed 
in  Freytag’s  comedy  has  made  colossal  strides  from  that 
embryonic  condition.  He  is  now  owned  by  two  rival  papers 
under  a  different  alias,  and  pours  out  abuse  upon  his  other 
self  to  such  purpose  that  a  duel  is  arranged  between  the  two. 
When  the  fraud  is  discovered,  his  impudence  still  carries  it 
off.  ”  Bin  ich  auf  die  Welt  gekommen  um  etwas  zu  erledi- 
gen  ?”  (he  says).  “  Dazu  sind  andere  da  I”  (Is  it  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  anything  to  purpose?  Other  people  have  come 
into  the  world  for  that !) 

Cynical  frivolity  can  go  no  further,  but  the  satire  in  its 
main  outlines  is  applicable  in  almost  any  country.  Such 
journalism,  debased  as  it  is,  may  be  almost  reckoned  as  an 
art,  and  one  could  find  plausible  excuse  for  it  by  urging  the 
double  nature  of  the  artist,  which  enables  him  while 
expressing  his  own  personality,  to  adopt  now  one  and  now 
another  attitude  towards  life.  Individual  outlook  was  natu¬ 
rally  discouraged  during  the  war,  and  this  in  itself  produced 
a  healthy  sifting  of  poetic  spirits.  The  duty  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  struggling  with  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the  Father- 
land  would  be  the  starting  point  of  the  divided  mind  of  the 
artist,  rather  than  conflict  with  the  family  or  society.  Happy 
were  those  in  whom  the  two  duties  could  be  honestly 
reconciled.  They  went  joyfully  on  active  service,  and  could 
at  any  rate  exercise  their  capacity  for  vivid  realisation  of 
strange  events,  and  if  they  returned  would  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  their  impressions.  There  are  hints  of  the  attitude  of 
Sassoon  or  Owen ;  but  in  general  it  would  seem  the  poets 
were  sincerely  Chauvinist.  Such  younger  men  as  had  the 
good  luck  to  stay  at  home  pursued  their  pre-war  interests 
regardless  of  the  storm,  and  scoffing  secretly  at  the  snobbism 
of  patriots,  prepared  for  a  coming  Revolution  whether  in  art 
or  politics.  They  fancied  themselves  as  rebels  and  innovators, 
after  the  fashion  of  vital  young  men  at  all  times  and  places. 
Expressionismus,  by  which  is  signified  a  combination  of 
Sturm  und  Drang  and  intense  ^//-expression  with  a  culti¬ 
vation  of  Weltgefiihl,  is  the  mode  of  the  hour.  Art  for  Art’s 
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sake,  which  dominated  German  aesthetic  circles  after  it  had 
fallen  into  disrepute  elsewhere,  is  out  of  date.  But  opposed 
to,  or  alongside  of  this,  has  arisen  the  Dada  movement,  a  kind 
of  apotheosis  of  the  ironic  mockery  that  runs  through  so 
much  German  literature  from  Mephistopheles  onwards.  In 
its  present  form  it  seems  to  be  partly  derived  from  Nietzsche’s 
“  Jcnseits  von  Gutes  und  Boses,”  and  doubtless  Wedekind, 
its  chief  modern  exponent,  whose  death  in  1918  enhanced  his 
popularity,  was  unconsciously  in  part  responsible. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  art  is  still  regarded  in  Germany 
as  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  life — a  thing  to  be  taken 
seriously,  not  casually,  as  some  of  our  artists  affect  to  do. 
There  is  always  the  consciousness  that  behind  and  around 
the  cliques  is  a  large  interested  public,  a  public  well-informed 
at  any  rate,  even  if  liable  to  be  led  away  by  high-sounding 
theories.  The  bigger  men,  of  course,  dwell  apart  mentally, 
but  they  are  not  insensible  of  the  satellites  who  revolve 
around  them. 
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Successive  publications.  E.g.  (1)  Zwischen  Volk  und  Menschheit, 
by  Dehmel.  A  journal  of  the  writer’s  campaign  as  a  soldier,  which 
begins  enthusiastically  and  was  corrected  before  publication  in  1919 
by  footnotes  expressing  disillusionment  and  disgust.  (2)  Das  wirkliche 
Deutschland,  1914*  hy  Oscar  H.  H.  Schmitz,  followed  by  (1920)  a 
sort  of  recantation,  entitled,  (3)  Das  rdtselhafte  Deutschland. 
(4)  Die  Zukunft — journal  edited  by  Maximilian  Harden. 

Prussia.  .  .scapegoat.  Cf.  Das  rdtselhafte  Deutschland  (above). 

Austria.  Cf.  (1)  Menschliche  Betrachtungen  zur  Politik,  by  Franz 
Blei,  p.  329  ff.  (2)  Der  W eg  zur  Katastrophe,  by  K.  F.  Novak. 

Burger.  Der  deutsche  Burger  in  Liter atur Spiegel,  by  K.  Brombacher, 
is  chiefly  in  praise  of  C.  Sternheim’s  plays,  Der  Snob,  etc. 

New  world  which  excuses  a  mesalliance.  Cf.  Der  silberne  Kranich, 
by  R.  Piesber.  A  novel  giving  what  reads  like  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  reactions  on  a  princely  family,  the  rulers  of 
a  small  German  duchy. 

The  old  poverty.  Cf.  (1)  Armut,  by  Anton  Wildgans.  (2)  Die  Armen 
by  H.  Mann. 

Slight  sketches  of  country  life.  Cf.  Die  Landstrasse,  by  Regina 
Ullmann. 
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Bagman  and  field-marshal.  Cl.  Das  rdtselhafte  Deutschland  (above) . 

The  Junker  class.  Cf.  (1)  Die  Junker,  by  F.  v.  Zobeltitz  (1918). 
(2)  Der  Silberne  Kranich  (above). 

School-teaching.  Cf.  Aufgaben  kunftiger  Volkerbunderziehung,  by 
Elizabeth  Rotten. 

Revolt  of  youth  against  Age.  Cl.  Der  Sohn,  by  Walter  Hasenclever. 

J ugendbewegung .  Cf.  Die  Jreideutsche  Jugendbewegung.  — Essays 
edited  by  A.  Grabowsky  and  W.  Koch. 

Pre-war  themes.  (1)  Casanovas  Heimfahrt,  (2)  Doktor  Grasler, 
Badearzt  ;  (3)  Komoedie  der  Worte,  (4)  Die  Schwestern,  by  A.  Schnitzler. 

Misty  sex  symbolism.  E.g.  Herr  Oluf,  by  F.  Koffka.  But  N.B. 
Die  Schwdrmer,  a  play  by  R.  Musil,  carries  the  whole  subject  to  a 
high  level  in  which  realism  and  symbolism  are  skilfully  blended,  and 
the  man-woman  problem  is  subordinated  to  a  profound  psychological 
treatment  of  human  nature  as  a  whole.  (See  below  on  Philosophy). 

Aware  of  her  son’s  Verhaltnis.  Cf.  (1)  Flamme,  by  Hans  Muller 
(2)  Um  den  Sohn,  by  A.  Landsberger. 

Primitive  instincts  of  both.  Cf.  Liebe,  by  A.  Wildgans. 

Claim  of  the  unborn  child.  Cf.  Dies  Irae,  by  A.  Wildgans. 

Super-journalist.  Cf.  Fink  und  Fliederbusch,  by  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

Snobbism  of  patriots.  Cf.  Menschen  im  Krieg,  by  M.  A.  Latzko. 

Expressionismus.  Cf.  (1)  Einfuhrung  in  die  neueste  deutsche  Dichtung, 
by  Manfred  Schneider.  (2)  Menschheits  Ddmmerung,  edited  by  Kurt 
Pinthus  (preface) . 

Dada.  Cf.  Einfuhrung,  etc.  (above). 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
the  new  movements — Continued 
X.  The  Officer  Caste. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Junker  who  forgot  his  role 
of  country-gentleman  for  his  other  role  as  “  officer,”  and  who 
did  his  duty  in  that  capacity  with  no  less  zeal,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  than  the  same  class  among  the  allied  nations.  Now 
at  last  the  “  blut-junger  ”  Lieutenant,  such  as  Sylvester 
Geyer,  had  the  chance  to  show  of  what  stuff  he  was  made; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  w7ere  many  Sylvester  Geyers 
in  the  German  army.  They  were  supported,  too,  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  deeds — in  the  corporate  sense — were 
approved  and  glorified  in  by  a  noisy  host  of  war-novelists. 
The  popular  small-fry  of  literature  wallowed  in  sentimen¬ 
tality,  and  spent  themselves  joyfully  on  the  new  “  copy  ” 
that  the  war  offered  to  their  jaded  pens.  The  “  red  sea  ”  of 
blood  was  terrible  enough,  but  the  love  of  man  for  woman 
shone  brightly  above  it;  and  out  of  the  “hell”  that 
enwrapped  friend  and  foe  alike,  the  guardian  angel  nurse, 
“Sister  Irene,”  made  heaven.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
“strong,  silent  man,”  the  favourite  type  of  our  novelists, 
is  much  in  repute  among  writers  like  these,  as  characteris¬ 
tically  German  !  In  the  meantime  the  litterateur  proper 
endeavoured  to  make  sense  of  the  intolerable  nonsense  of 
modern  warfare. 

Among  these  we  find  a  new  name  (von  der  Goltz),  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  officer  caste,  whose  human  and  military 
instincts  are  shown  at  variance  in  an  interesting  poetic  play 
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in  which  the  hero  is  represented  as  almost  crushed  by  the 
horror  of  war.  He  is  on  the  point  of  deserting  when  the 
call  of  the  Fatherland,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  regiment, 
and  all  the  other  emotions  induced  by  military  training,  get 
the  upper  hand  and  he  goes  forth  with  his  company  to  die. 
This  piece  strikes  one  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
modern  man  who  feels  war  to  be  an  anachronism,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  modern  German  who,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
has  little  of  the  “joy  of  battle  ”  in  his  nature.  Doubtless 
many  a  thoughtful  English  officer  felt  a  similar  mixture  of 
abhorrence  with  sense  of  duty,  but  his  habit  of  compromise 
is  stronger  than  either.  The  German  hates  compromise,  and 
is  the  more  distressed  when  something  of  the  kind  is 
obviously  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  von  der  Goltz  maintains  a  point  of  view 
midway  between  (say)  Sassoon  and  Kipling.  He  is  almost 
persuaded  to  be  a  pacifist,  and  that  being  the  case  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  not  alone  even  among  his  own  class.  As  to 
the  common  soldier,  his  brutality,  faithfulness,  drunkenness 
and  grotesque  merriment  were  only  distinguishable  in  degree 
from  similar  qualities  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies.  There 
is,  however,  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  humanity 
towards  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  rank  and  file.  These  in 
large  numbers  have  been  converted  to  pacifism  pure  and 
simple.  There  was  from  the  beginning  a  pacifist  element  in 
every  section  of  society.  This  has  gathered  volume  with  the 
years,  and  is  perhaps  more  pronounced  than  ever  at  the 
present  time.  The  “  Nie  wieder  Krieg  ”  (No  more  War)  move¬ 
ment,  in  connection  with  which  200,000  persons,  including 
crowds  of  ex-soldiers,  recently  demonstrated  in  Berlin,  is 
partly  fostered  by  works  of  fiction  which  are  nothing  less 
than  peace  propaganda,  and  like  many  writings  a  these,  are 
more  often  distinguished  by  earnestness  of  purpose  than  by 
literary  skill. 

Novelists  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  including  women, 
from  whom  we  have  learned  to  expect  as  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  from  men,  shew  every  variety  of  attitude,  from 
extreme  military  ardour  to  melting  pity.  There  is  no  Bertha 
von  Suttner  among  them.  As  to  the  writers  who  count 
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intellectually,  though  rarely  Chauvinist,  none  appear  to  be 
pacifist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Certainly  they  dis¬ 
like  and  disapprove  of  war,  but  they  are  cynical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  peace.  They  are  candid  enough  to  admit  a 
considerable  share  of  blame  to  their  own  Government,  while 
it  is  clear  that  no  single  one  of  them  acknowledges  Germany 
as  alone  responsible  for  the  war.  They  distribute  blame  with 
philosophic  impartiality  on  friend  and  foe,  but  among  the 
latter  are  many  in  high  places  in  their  own  country. 


XL  Jews,  Strangers,  etc. 

(a)  The  German  Jew  as  financier  and  press-controller  comes 
in  for  a  large  part  of  this  intelligent  criticism,  as  well  as  for 
much  probably  undeserved  contumely.  Indeed  for  lack  of 
other  scapegoats  the  Jew  seems  to  be  regarded  in  the  popular 
mind  as  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Jews  were,  of  course,  to  be 
found  among  the  ranks  of  the  Schieber  (profiteers).  The 
internationalist  Jew  of  another  type  is  again  all  the  more 
taboo,  in  that  the  Fatherland  itself  is  guiltv  of  his  lack  of 
patriotism.  If  their  own  estimate  (Chap.  XI.  above)  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  humane  Jew  has  more  of  that  quality  than  any 
other  nation.  But  they  were  as  liable  as  others  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  prevalent  fever  of  patriotism.  In  one  case  we 
find  the  Jewish  heroine  claims  for  her  tribe  (Levi)  identity 
with  the  German  nation  itself,  proving  her  point  much  in 
the  manner  of  those  enthusiasts  who  regard  the  English 
nation  as  having  sprung  from  the  ten  lost  tribes.  She  draws 
her  German  lover  away  from  his  marriage  alliance  with  the 
American  heiress,  and  inspires  him  with  her  own  love  for 
the  Fatherland.  This  appears  to  be  a  parable  of  the  Ameri¬ 
canised  German  who  has  begun  to  forget  his  nationality. 
In  another  case,  the  Jewish  woman’s  love  of  material  splen¬ 
dour  and  success,  as  well  as  of  music  and  gaiety,  is  contrasted 
with  the  dour  sternness  and  reticence  of  her  German 
husband,  much  as  in  a  Scott  novel  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
are  put  over  against  each  other.  These  opposed  views  of 
the  Jewish  problem  are  reconciled  by  the  common  factor  in 
each,  of  the  intense  desire  of  the  Jews  to  be  accepted  as  com- 
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patriots.  It  is  said  that  they  made  good  soldiers,  and  aspired 
thence  to  obtain  officers’  rank,  which  would  at  once  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  their  German  countrymen. 

( b )  The  Polish  problem,  which  of  course  remains  in  spite 
of  the  new7  frontiers,  is  now  complicated  by  the  inclusion 
of  about  two  million  Jews  who  were  once  under  Russian 
government.  These  present  a  problem  of  their  own,  removed 
as  they  are  in  dialect,  culture  and  custom  from  their  race- 
brethren  in  the  Fatherland.  The  cultivated  and  Germanised 
Jew  of  Berlin  has  actually  little  in  common  with  these  down¬ 
trodden,  pogromised  hucksters.  He  is  in  the  dilemma  of 
helping  them  towards  freedom  in  what  is  now  a  foreign 
State  (Poland),  or  of  assisting  their  removal  to  Palestine, 
a  costly  proceeding  in  which  his  own  Zionist  sentiments  are 
little  engaged. 

(c)  In  the  early  period  of  w7ar  enthusiasm,  it  was  of  course 
assumed  that  the  conquered  provinces  of  1870  would  remain 
under  German  rule.  But  it  was  admitted  and  deplored  that 
Alsatians  who  were  German  by  origin  were  still  demi- 
Gallicised,  through  long  association  and  propinquity  to 
their  French  neighbours.  They  had  neglected  the  good 
German  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  constancy,  and  had 
become  frivolous  and  light  even  as  the  French.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  presence  and  inspiring  example  of  German  troops 
would  restore  their  latent  Deutschtum. 

( d )  Turning  now  to  America,  German  sentiment  during 
the  war  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  movements  of  U.S.A. 
policy.  Their  bitter  disappointment  with  President  Wilson 
and  disillusion  about  the  “  Fourteen  Points  ”  might  have  been 
finally  conclusive  but  for  the  magnificent  relief  work  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  various  American  organisations.  In 
these,  of  course,  English  societies  took  part,  and  particularly 
the  English  and  American  Friends  worked  side  by  side  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  numerous  other  centres.  Hence  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  affection  towards  the  “  Quakers,”  which  inclines  to 
extend  itself  towards  the  English,  and  even  to  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  There  are  groups  of  Germans  who  call 
themselves  Quakers  from  sheer  admiration  for  the  works, 
with  little  attention  to  the  peculiar  tenets,  of  the  sect. 
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XII.  Politics. 


The  popularity  of  the  English  army  of  occupation  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  now  detested  French,  combined  with  the  active 
charity  of  the  Quakers,  has  given  rise  to  an  English  rap¬ 
prochement.  A  suggestion  was  seriously  put  forward  by  a 
recent  writer  on  politics,  who  certainly  incurred  obloquy  for 
the  idea,  that  England  should  take  the  lead  in  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  European  States.  This  is  perhaps  an  echo  of  pre¬ 
war  aspiration  (see  Chap.  XII.  above).  In  any  case,  while 
practical  politicians  are  struggling  from  day  to  day  with 
impossible  situations,  literary  Germany  is  searching  for  theo¬ 
retic  solutions,  and  men  who  have  hitherto  kept  aloof  from 
public  affairs,  utter  themselves  with  more  or  less  weight  and 
ability,  and  with  more  or  less  bias,  to  the  left  or  the  right. 
They  dwell  on  the  fraud  and  deception  practised  by  the 
Government  on  an  innocent  people,  on  the  iniquity  of  the 
financial  interests,  on  the  folly  of  Germanv  in  turning  aside 
from  her  true  mission — the  culture  of  the  land  and  of  the 
mind.  Or  in  more  practical  fashion  they  discuss  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  politics,  the  true  elements  of  democracy.  The 
name  of  Walther  Rathenau,  for  example,  suggests  sound 
political  thought,  coupled  in  his  case  with  an  unimpeachable 
character.  In  lighter  vein  a  scathing  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
sycophant  and  stupid  Burger,  degenerate  off-shoot  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  old,  and  his  contemptible  Emperor- 
worship  in  the  Wilhelminische  period. 


Certain  intrinsic  failings  are  generally  admitted;  e.g.,  that 
German  military  preparations  naturally  led  the  other  peoples 
to  anticipate  war,  in  spite  of  reiterated  assurances  that  the 
German  was  above  all  things  a  peace-maker.  This  is  as 
though  (says  a  witty  writer)  "  a  jockey  should  walk  about  in 
the  hottest  summer,  hour  after  hour,  clad  in  fur,  to  get  down 
his  weight,  but  when  asked  when  the  race  was  to  come  off 
should  declare  that  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  mounting  a 
horse.”  Such  aspersions  apply  equally,  of  course,  to  other 
European  politicians.  When  each  of  these  with  one  accord 
admit  the  folly  of  their  course,  we  shall  be  a  step  further 
towards  world-peace.  The  defeated  nation,  perhaps,  finds 
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it  easier  to  acknowledge  the  logic  of  facts.  But — whether 
the  blame  lies  with  the  Government  ( Regierung ),  with  the 
rulers  in  fact  ( Herrschenden ),  i.e,  the  financiers,  or  with  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Russia,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  may  hope  from 
many  indications  that  the  party  of  peace  and  anti- IE eltpolitik 
may  become  increasingly  strong. 

XIII.  Religion. 

In  former  chapters  I  have  tried  to  shew  the  gradual  return 
to  old  beliefs,  or  to  a  new  religion  of  humanity.  While  post¬ 
war  orgies  have  been  rife  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  there  has 
certainly  been  at  the  same  time  a  deliberate  seeking  after 
God  : 

“  And  almost  everyone  when  death, 

Disease  or  sorrow  strike  him, 

Is  sure  to  think  there  is  a  God, 

Or  something  very  like  Him.” 

It  is  clear  that  what  is  called  “  pacificism  ”  is  partly  religious, 
partly  political,  and  partly  philosophical ;  and  according  to 
its  origin  in  various  minds  will  be  its  literary  expression.  By 
this  test  I  should  judge  that  the  religious  element  gradually 
became  stronger,  the  war-fever  first  subsiding  into  what  the 
French  call  defaitisme  or  a  war-weariness  which  foresees  and 
accepts  defeat,  thence  to  a  philosophic  or  political  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  peace,  and  finally  to  the  certainty 
that  peace  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Every  one 
of  these  attitudes  was,  of  course,  found  in  certain  individuals 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  gradual  emerging  of  the  latter 
into  effective  prominence  may  partly  be  traced  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  the  actual  course  of  events. 

The  writings  of  the  first  two  years  shew  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  later  period  in  almost  every  respect.  First  came  the 
loud  voices  of  the  authorised  spokesmen  of  Christianity, 
ministers  and  clergy  and  priests,  who  endeavoured  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the 
gospel  of  hate.  The  preacher-novelist,  Frenssen,  upheld 
war  as  one  of  the  works  of  God  :  “  What  Thou  doest,  O 
God,  is  it  not  for  the  good  of  humanity?  War!  a  fierce, 
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wild  war,  may  be  necessary  to  transform,  refresh,  purify. 

.  .  .War  was  created  by  God  to  teach  men  once  more  fear, 
so  that  they  should  feel  once  more  their  own  pettiness.  We 
are  but  worms  in  the  terrible  hands  of  God.”  Such  is  the 
“  broadened  Christianity  ”  that  Frenssen,  defending  him¬ 
self  by  quotations  from  Goethe,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
latest  pastor. 

Impatience  with  such  “orthodoxy”  led  more  sincere  and 
more  intelligent  minds  to  turn  aside  altogether  from  Chris¬ 
tianity.  May  not,  after  all,  they  seem  to  say,  Buddha  be 
preferred  to  Christ?  Or  even  let  us  base  a  consistent  ethic 
on  the  teachings  of  the  Stoics,  and  take  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Epictetus  as  our  masters  rather  than  Jesus.  And,  again, 
they  seek  for  fresh  interpretation  of  Biblical  stuff.  Cain,  the 
grim,  joyless  murderer,  and  Abel,  the  buoyant,  happy  victim, 
are  shewn,  for  example,  as  two  permanent  types  from  which 
humanity  can  never  escape,  and  God  is  not  even  Nemesis, 
but  a  soulless  Fate.  To  acknowledge  that  virtue  is  preferable 
to  vice,  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  good  and 
bad,  to  learn  through  pain,  to  listen  with  sympathy  to  the 
still  sad  music  of  humanity,  this  is  Christian  as  wTell  as 
pagan.  But  to  accept  Christ  as  the  Teacher,  or  Jesus  as 
Divine,  is  a  further  step  from  which  the  intellectuals  shrink. 
The  weakness  of  Jesus  is  opposed  to  their  ideal  of  the  super¬ 
man,  which  has  still  a  firm  root  in  their  thought.  Thus  we 
have  a  soi-disant  drama  of  the  Passion,  based  upon  New 
Testament  material,  in  which  Paul  and  Jesus  seem  to  be 
equally  wandering  in  a  mist  of  verbiage,  and  the  disciples, 
including  the  Virgin  Mother,  not  only  misunderstand,  but 
are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Master.  Verisimilitude  is 
supposed  to  be  achieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  cinema- 
syndicate  which  endeavours  to  exploit  the  Crucifixion  as  a 
sensational  incident.  I  he  author  of  this  seriously-intended 
piece,  in  which  Jesus  is  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mary,  would 
probably  be  prosecuted  for  blasphemy  in  England.  In  yet 
another  play,  conceived  in  far  better  taste,  the  personages 
are  allegorical  virtues  and  vices,  with  God  and  the  Devil 
(■ Freund  Hein)  as  the  chief  protagonists,  both  of  whom  are 
subject  to  (an  almost  Hellenic)  fate.  The  borderland  between 
mysticism,  insanity,  obscenity  and  religion  is  occupied  by 
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various  lucubrations  from  under-nourished  brains.  Finally, 
we  note  a  voluminous  work,  half  historical,  half  religio- 
philosophic,  treating  of  the  “German  soul”  (die  deutsche 
Seele),  urging  a  return  to  the  old  specifically  German  ideals. 
For  in  each  race  is  an  ideal  which  is  their  divinity,  the 
following  out  of  which  will  make  them  truly  human 
( Mensch )  as  well  as  Christian.  The  Germans  thus  will 
return  to  “the  German  God;”  likewise,  we  presume,  the 
Englishman,  following  out  his  own  specific  line  of  self¬ 
development,  will  return  to  the  “  English  God,”  and  so  on. 
This  God,  however,  the  highest  self-fulfilment  of  each 
individual  or  race,  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  for  the 
whole  of  humanity. 

“  Since  in  this  darkest  hour  I  can  find  no  greater 
honour,  no  higher  responsibility,  no  joy  and  no  faith 
other  than  to  be  German,  because  in  this  latest  develop¬ 
ment  I  not  only  recognise,  but  acknowledge  the  course 
of  our  fate;  I  have  now  all  the  more  courage  and  faith 
in  my  people,  because  I  felt  it  impossible  years  ago  to 
associate  myself  with  their  passion  for  power.” 

An  English  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  might 
have  expressed  much  the  same  idea  in  the  words  :  that  each 
nation  has  its  own  peculiar  gifts  to  bring  to  the  common 
stock,  in  order  to  make  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  of  one 
family  whose  Father  is  God. 

XIV.  Philosophy. 

Everywhere,  then,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  1914  began  to  give 
place  to  the  despair  of  1918,  one  pictures  thoughtful  men 
resolutely  endeavouring  once  more  to  plumb  the  depths  of 
existence  itself.  It  is  still  hard  for  most  of  them  to  kick 
against  the  pricks  of  Nietzsche;  but  side  by  side  with  his 
influence  we  see  other  views  softly  stealing  in.  The  cult  for 
the  Indian  Tagore,  whose  visit  to  Germany  in  person  added 
to  the  attraction  of  his  written  word,  is  significant.  Several 
writers  had  already  sought,  in  the  landscape  of  India,  fresh 
inspiration  for  word  pictures,  and  had  partly  popularised  the 
people  as  well  as  the  scenery.  Now  the  exhausted  and 
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cynical  West  looked  Eastwards  for  comfort  and  explanation 
of  the  riddles  of  the  universe.  One  might  hazard  the  guess 
that  Spengler’s  “  Der  Untergang  des  Abendlands  ”  caught 
the  popular  ear  as  much  by  its  title  as  its  content.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  “  the 
West  ”  ( Das  Abendland),  that  it  may  be  hastening  to  a 
downfall  ( Untergang ).  Both  pessimists  and  optimists  are 
attracted  by  the  thought;  the  first  in  their  capacity  for  saying, 
I  told  you  so!”  the  others  in  their  hopeful  expectation, 
“What  next?”  Spengler’s  work,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us, 
was  mostly  conceived  before  the  war,  but  he  had  the  sagacity, 
or  good  luck,  to  publish  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Whether  his  theories  will  go  the  way  of  similar  extrava¬ 
gances  and  be  buried  before  long  in  limbo,  it  is  too  soon  to 
predict.  1  here  is  little  comfort  or  tangibility  to  the  ordinary 
mind  in  the  thought  that  “There  is  no  reality,  that  Nature 
is  a  function  of  Culture,  that  cultures  are  the  ultimate  attain¬ 
able  realities,  that  scepticism  (or  disbelief  in  reality)  is  a 
historical  necessity  of  our  latest  phase — the  three  phases 
being  (a)  culture,  or  active  diligence  in  formulating  theories 
of  existence  and  establishing  new  social  and  art  forms,  etc. ; 
(b)  civilisation,  the  sterilising  and  stabilising  of  culture  in 
big  cities ;  (c)  scepticism,  or  disbelief  which  leads  to  non¬ 
existence  of  the  former  culture,  etc.  Native  critics  point  out 
that  so  far  as  the  above  analysis  of  history  is  true,  it  is  not 
new;  and  one  is  tempted  to  add,  so  far  as  it  is  new,  it  is  not 
true.  Spengler,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  indus¬ 
trious  and  learned  persons  who  imagine  they  have  found  a 
key  to  all  mystery,  by  merely  restating  in  plausible  and 
attractive  language,  with  greater  emphasis,  what  has  been 
said  many  times  before.  Only  a  philosopher  can  pretend  to 
judge  of  philosophy  as  a  system.  My  concern  is  with  the 
influence  exerted,  rather  than  with  the  worth  or  veracity  of 
the  teacher.  The  opening  sentence:  “In  this  book  the 
attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time  to  determine  history  before¬ 
hand,  strikes  one  as  the  claim  of  an  arrogant  nature,  such 
as  is  often  accepted  by  the  unthinking  at  his  own  valuation. 
So  far  as  it  could  influence  conduct,  this  doctrine  of  deter¬ 
minism,  in  its  most  rigid  sense,  is  very  like  the  fatalism 
whose  persistence  I  have  constantly  noted.  In  spite  of  its 
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failings,  which  must  be  obvious  to  almost  every  reader,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  much  that  is  suggestive  and  freshly  put  in 
Spengler’s  book,  and  it  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  devoured 
by  the  laity  (it  had  already  reached  its  22nd  thousand  sales 
in  1920),  whatever  experts  may  conclude. 

That  other  form  of  philosophy  which,  going  outside 
humanity  altogether,  or  rather  including  in  humanity  every 
other  form  of  life  or  existence,  the  Nature-worship  to  which 
I  referred  above  (Chapter  XIV)  continues  to  develop  on 
perhaps  healthier  lines.  The  cult  of  Eastern  thought  brings 
certain  temperaments  very  near  to  the  idea  of  Nirvana;  but, 
in  the  German,  love  of  exact  knowledge  and  observation  is  an 
additional  element.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  prose  writing 
is  concerned  with  the  lives  of  animals  and  plants  in  their 
relation  to  human  beings,  or  entirely  apart  from  these.  The 
mystery  of  life  itself,  conceived  as  a  Unity,  is  reverently 
studied  without  any  predetermination  towards  myth,  and 
(for  which  relief,  much  thanks)  without  perverse  insistence 
on  sex.  Thus  by  various  routes,  as  it  appears  to  me,  and 
under  various  guise,  the  new  German  is  arriving  at  a  new 
basis  of  philosophy,  and  a  more  satisfying  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  duty. 

XV.  The  Historic  Past. 

Spengler  claims  to  interpret  history  on  a  method  of  his 
own  in  which  Time  accounts  for  the  apparent  paradoxes  of 
existence.  Whether  his  influence  be  cause  or  effect,  the 
interpreters  of  historic  (or  Biblical)  material,  as  we  have  seen, 
disregard  Time,  and  cheerfully  place  telephones  and  cinemas 
in  juxtaposition  with  togas  and  Roman  pro-consuls.  This 
method  of  belittling  historic  names  and  events  is,  of  course, 
only  a  development  of  pre-war  cynicism.  The  bad  taste  of 
such  treatment  is  hardly  compensated  by  any  other  merit. 
Violent  sensationalism  defeats  its  own  ends.  The  desire  to 
combine  topical  satire  with  the  narration  of  past  history  can 
hardly  be  admitted  as  an  excuse.  That  history  repeats  itself 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  topical  satire  of  any  period  being 
applicable  to  the  most  modern  conditions,  is  sufficiently  clear 
even  in  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Ccesar  or  Richard  II.  It  might  be 
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more  plausibly  urged  that  such  a  method  best  cloaks  the  need 
for  expression  of  revolutionary  ideas,  but  the  real  cause  seems 
to  lie  rather  in  want  of  imagination  which  cannot  cast  off 
the  obsession  of  modern  environment.  Where  this  has  been 
achieved  a  far  finer  and  truer  effect  is  produced.  A  striking 
play,  in  which  the  young  Frederick  the  Great  is  the  hero, 
eschews  all  such  aids  to  digestion,  and  is  all  the  more  univer¬ 
sally  applicable.  It  is  natural  that  the  Hohenzollern  family 
should  have  engaged  the  attention  of  these  interpreters  of 
the  past.  In  one  case  adulation  of  the  Fatherland  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  forebears  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  In  another, 
Wilhelm  II.  himself  comes  in  for  a  perhaps  undue  share  of 
obloquy.  According  to  temperament  and  prejudice  the 
actual  stuff  of  the  war  (hardly  perhaps  as  yet  historic)  is 
interpreted,  and  fantastic  Belgian  “atrocities”  are  cited  as 
facts,  or,  with  more  discrimination,  the  universal  suffering 
of  women,  of  mothers  in  particular,  is  shewn  with  a  thin 
intermixture  of  fiction. 

XVI.  Poetry. 

All  these  moods  and  ways  of  thought  are,  of  course, 
reflected  by  the  poets.  Perhaps  nothing  has  surprised  so 
much  as  the  various  reactions  of  the  war  upon  diverse  tem¬ 
peraments.  Where  youthful  verve  and  enthusiasm  might 
have  been  anticipated,  we  find  pessimism  and  gloom.  Or  a 
detached,  aloof,  mature  talent  succumbs  to  Chauvinism.  Thus 
the  poet  Dehmel  actually  shortened  his  life  bv  voluntary 
military  service  undergone  in  an  excess  of  patriotism  when 
over  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  Max  Dauthendey  died  partly  of 
grief  that  the  accident  of  travel  kept  him  aloof  from '  the 
Fatherland  in  her  hour  of  danger.  The  populace  acclaims 
as  its  war-poet  a  writer  of  smooth,  pleasant,  unpretentious 
verse,  by  origin  an  artisan,  who  gives  voice  to  the  simple 
sentiments  of  the  soldier  leaving  for  the  front,  the  pathos 
of  women  and  children,  the  loss  of  comrades,  duty  towards 
the  Fatherland,  and  so  on.  It  is  significant  that  even  in  this 
volume,  which  is  only  not  banal  on  account  of  its  obvious 
sincerity,  the  enemy  (a  dead  Frenchman)  is  recognised  as  a 
brother”  man.  In  more  ambitious,  less  conventional 
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circles,  where  Expressionismus  holds  sway,  humane  senti¬ 
ment  is  less  due  to  conscious  sympathy  with  individual  fates 
than  to  that  W eltgefiihl,  which  includes  every  stick  and 
stone,  as  well  as  every  human  being  of  whatever  race  or 
colour,  in  its  cognisance.  What  we  call  “pacifism”  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  such  poetry.  I  have  already 
(Chapter  XVI  above)  drawn  attention  to  this  tendency,  and 
to  one  of  its  earliest  exponents,  Franz  Werfel,  who  is  now 
universally  acclaimed  as  leader  of  the  youngest  poetic  group. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of  genius,  his  example  is 
imitated  ad  absurdum.  One  may  safely  predict  that  he  will 
go  further  and  into  newer  directions  than  any  hitherto 
indicated.  Another  notable  poetic  appearance,  Rudolf 
Borchardt,  has  nothing  to  do  with  movements,  but  follows 
a  path  of  his  own,  expressing  in  wonderfully  perfect  verse 
emotions  of  the  heightened  kind  common  to  poets  of  all 
times.  Though  only  now  published,  this  poetry  actually 
belongs  to  an  earlier  date.  Borchardt’s  place  in  poetry  is 
partly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  has  translated  Swin¬ 
burne.  He  is,  unlike  Swinburne,  also  master  of  an  excellent 
and  stately  prose  style. 

The  Expressionists,  as  their  name  implies,  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  matter  than  form ;  and  in  their  concern  for  this 
are  sometimes  led  to  mistake  their  vocation.  To  scream  loud 
and  long  on  one  note  is  convincing,  but  hardly  musical. 
And  to  make  a  Whitmanesque  catalogue  of  things  which 
might  be  talked  about  is  hardly  the  same  as  to  talk  about 
them  beautifully.  But  destruction  of  this  kind  is  almost 
bound  to  accompany  every  revolutionary  movement  of  worth. 
Few  of  these  poets,  perhaps,  will  live,  except  as  forerunners 
of  a  greater  than  they. 

To  sum  up  : — I  seem  to  note,  amid  much  that  is  chaotic 
in  the  new  movements,  a  strong  impulse  to  cast  off  what  was 
bad  and  regrettable  in  the  pre-’i4  period,  and  to  return  to 
the  “old  German”  ideals,  love  of  truth  and  beauty  and 
simplicity  in  life  and  ways  of  thought.  It  rests  now  with  us 
to  admire  and  support,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  whatever  is  admir¬ 
able,  and  especially  whatever  is  peculiarly  national  in  the 
contributions  of  the  German  mind  towards  the  common  stock 
of  European  culture.  We  need,  in  short,  to  react  ourselves 
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against  the  war-psychology,  and  to  return  to  the  mental 
habit  of  admiring  something  not  ourselves. 


NOTES— CHAPTER  XVIII 
the  new  movements —  Continued 

“  Red  Sea.”  Cf.  Das  vote  Meer,  by  Clara  Viebig.  The  red  sea  of 
blood  includes  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  which  C.  Viebig  depre¬ 
cates  in  the  commonplace  manner  of  a  mediocre  talent. 

“  Hell.”  Cf.  Inferno,  by  E.  Stilgebauer. — A  worthless  but  popular 
novelist.  In  spite  of  an  atrocious  style,  this  novel  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  sincere  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  both  sides  during  the 
war.  The  hero  is  a  Belgian  poet  who  is  nursed  on  his  death-bed 
by  a  German  admirer  of  his  work,  “  Sister  Irene.” 

“  Strong  silent  man.”  E.g.  in  (i)  Die  Brilder,  by  G.  Frenssen.  (2) 
Die  verborgene  Schrift,  by  Anselma  Heine.  (3)  Die  Freyhoffs,  by 
Max  Boettcher. 

Human  and  military  instincts  at  variance.  Die  Leuchtkugel,  by 
Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vivid  dramatic 
presentations  of  the  realities  of  war  by  one  who  has  been  through  it. 
Every  variety  of  soldier  is  depicted  here,  from  those  who  are  driven 
mad  by  suffering  and  horror,  those  who  take  refuge  in  brutal  merriment 
or  in  blasphemy,  revolutionary  propaganda,  mutiny,  or  mere  selfish 
scepticism,  etc.,  to  the  plucky  little  Fahnen-junker  (ensign-bearer), 
who  retains  his  youthful  heroics,  and  only  desires  to  die  with  and  for 
his  captain.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  literary  style,  including 
marching  songs  and  other  lyrics,  prose  and  verse  of  various  metres. 
The  "  crowd  ”  effect  is  rendered  with  rare  skill  ;  one  seems  to  see  a 
whole  epitome  of  the  war  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  For  a 
first  effort,  as  this  appears  to  be,  it  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Documentary  evidence.  Cf.  Volumes  of  letters  by  German  soldiers 
under  varied  editorship  : — (1)  Das  Erlebnis  unserer  Kriegsfreiwilligen, 
edited  by  Dr.  Willi  Warstat.  (2)  Kriegsbriefe  deutscher  Studentent 
edited  by  Professor  Dr.  Philip  Witkof.  (3)  Kriegsbriefe  eines  Feldarztes 
der  Armee  Hindenburg,  by  Oberarzt  Dr.  P.  G.  Plentz.  These  letters, 
all  written  during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  form  a  useful  prose  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  imaginative  work  of  von  der  Goltz. 

Nie  wieder  Krieg.  The  demonstration  referred  to  was  held  in  Berlin, 
July  1921,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 

Peace  propaganda.  E.g.  (1)  Menschen  im  Krieg,  and  (2)  Das 
Friedensgericht,  by  M.  A.  Latzko,  the  latter  dedicated  to  Romain 
Rolland.  (3)  Der  Mensch  ist  gut,  by  L.  Frank.  All  the  above  are 
volumes  of  short  sketches. 
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Novelists  of  the  second  a  id  third  rank,  including  women.  E.g.  (1) 
Die  Herrin,  by  Gabriele  Reuter  (only  incidentally  concerned  with 
war).  (2)  Tochter  der  Hekuba,  by  C.  Viebig,  shewing  the  sorrows  of 
women  in  war.  (3)  Eiserne  Freude,  and  Die  Fahne  der  Wallonen, 
by  Nanny  Lambrecht,  both  pan-Germanist.  (4)  Mutter,  by  Hans 
von  Kahlenberg.  The  story  of  a  mother  who  loses  her  only  son  in 
war,  and  gradually  turns  for  consolation  to  the  religion  of  humanity 

Rarely  Chauvinist.  An  exception  is  Thomas  Mann,  author  of 
Buddenbrooks,  wiio  expresses  strong  pan-Germanist  sentiments  in 
(1)  Friederich  und  die  grosse  Koalition,  an  historic  dissertation  in  which 
the  coalition  formed  against  Frederick  the  Great  was  compared  to 
that  formed  in  1914  against  William  II,  both  monarchs  being  equally 
blameless  in  the  author’s  eyes  ;  (2)  Betrachtungen  eines  Unpolitischen. 

Jew  .  .  .  press-controller.  E.g.  Maximilian  Harden,  a  Polish  Jew 
whose  real  name  is  Max  Witowski. 

Identity  with  the  German  nation.  Cf.  Vampir,  by  H.  H.  Ewers.  The 
Jewish  thesis  is  complicated  by  a  sort  of  mystic  element,  the  heroine 
“  Vampire,”  sucking  the  blood  (symbolically)  of  the  German  hero 
and  leading  up  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  letting  of  blood  (i.e. 
presumably  war  !)  can  the  health  of  a  nation  be  maintained. 

Jewish  woman’s  love  oj  material  splendour.  Cf.  Seine  Jiidin,  by 
R.  H.  Bartsch. 

Good  soldiers.  Cf.  Menschliche  Betrachtungen,  by  F.  Blei,  p.  278. 

Polish  problem.  Cf.  Menschliche  Betrachtungen,  p.  339. 

Alsatians  .  .  .  demi-Gallicised.  Cf.  (1)  Die  verborgene  Schrift,  by 
Anselma  Heine.  A  novel  in  which  the  Alsatians  are  represented  as 
having  their  natural  Germanity  concealed  as  a  sort  of  palimpsest 
beneath  the  over-writing  of  French  characteristics.  (2)  Die  Freyhofjs, 
by  M.  Boettcher. 

Quakers.  Cf.  Briefe  an  die  Quaker,  by  Wilhelm  Schafer. 

England  .  .  .  confederation  of  European  states.  Cf.  Das  ratselhafte 
Deutschland  (see  above). 

Aloof  from  public  affairs.  E.g.  Betrachtungen,  etc.,  by  Franz  Blei. 
This  author  who  is  held  by  native  experts  to  write  the  best  German  prose 
of  the  day,  is  well  known  for  his  studies  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and 
similar  adventuress  types.  The  Betrachtungen,  short  pithy  essays 
on  political  topics,  shew  him  in  a  different  light.  He  is  democrat, 
but  in  no  party  sense.  A  sceptic,  not  to  say  cynic  by  instinct,  he  has 
an  intellectual  contempt  for  catch-words,  and  an  aesthete's  abhorrence 
of  sentimentality.  An  interesting  and  well-informed  mind,  he 
approaches  politics  from  the  point  of  view  (say)  of  G.  L.  Dickinson 
or  G.  K.  Chesterton,  i.e.,  of  men  who  have  not  been  tainted  by  contact 
with  the  daily  drudgery  of  political  life.  He  is  a  professed  Catholic. 

Her  true  mission.  Cf.  (1)  Das  ratselhafte  Deutschland,  (2)  Kreuzweg, 
by  Hanns  Johst;  (3)  Betrachtungen  eines  Unpolitiken  (see  above). 

Rathenau.  Cf.  Reden  und  Schriften  aus  Kriegszeit,  by  W.  Rathenau. 

Burger.  Cf.  Der  Untertan,  by  H.  Mann. 

Witty  writer,  i.e.,  Franz  Blei. 

Frennsen.  Die  Bruder,  by  G.  Frennsen,  is  the  war-novel  of  this 
Q 
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pretentious  writer.  It  tells  the  history  of  four  brothers,  sons  of  a 
Holstein  farmer,  much  idealised  types. 

Buddha.  Cf.  Der  letzte  Tod  des  Gautama  Buddha,  by  Fritz  Mauthner. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  Cf.  Dies  Irae,  by  A.  Wildgans  (see  above). 

Cain.  Kain,  by  A.  Wildgans,  founded  partly  on  Die  Sagen  der 
Juden,  edited  by  Mischa  Josef  v.  Gorion  ;  intended  as  the  first  of  a 
trilogy  of  Biblical  plays. 

Drama  of  the  Passion.  Die  schlimme  Botschaft,  by  Carl  Einstein. 

Allegorical  virtues  and  vices.  Gotterfamilie,  by  R.  Dehmel.  The 
personages  are  Grete  Liebe,  Minna  Gier,  Erich  Hass,  and  so  on  ;  written 
in  flowing  verse,  full  of  wit  and  Mephistophelean  irony.  Dehmel’s 
last  published  work. 

The  German  soul,  (i)  Dreizehn  Bucher  der  deutschen  Seele,  by  Wilhelm 
Schaefer,  with  a  preface,  “  The  German  God,”  from  which  is  taken 
the  quotation  in  the  text.  A  somewhat  similar  moral  seems  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  a  novel  full  of  political  and  religious  discussion  : — 
(2)  Kreuzweg,  by  Hanns  Johst. 

Landscape  of  India.  E.g.  Indienfahrt,  by  Waldemar  Bonsels. 

Max  Dauthendey  (see  above). 

Der  Untergang  des  Abendlands,  by  O.  Spengler.  Perhaps  the  most 
discussed  of  any  book  written  in  German  since  1914.  Spengler’s 
other  works  (since  1919,  the  second  volume  of  Der  Untergang,  etc., 
Preussentum  und  Socialismus,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  Ernst  Droem), 
have  succeeded  one  another  breathlessly,  considering  their  monu¬ 
mental  character. 

Nature-worship.  Die  Landstrasse,  by  Regina  Ullmann,  contains 
striking  sketches  of  country  life,  in  which  the  interaction  of  dumb 
nature  (trees,  deer,  mouse,  etc.),  upon  human  beings  and  vice  versa, 
is  very  subtly  suggested,  the  human  types  in  several  cases  being  of 
the  abnormal  character  that  brings  them  nearer  to  the  animal  world. 
This  is  a  remarkable  little  book,  among  other  reasons  for  its  unusually 
attractive  prose  style. 

Attractive  prose  writing.  Himmelsvolk  (Ein  Buck  von  Blumen, 
Tieren  und  Gott),  by  Waldemar  Bonsels.  The  sub-title  indicates 
the  attempt  made  by  this  popular  writer  to  make  the  lives  of  plants, 
birds,  frogs,  etc.,  as  interesting  as  that  of  human  beings.  There  is 
real  observation  with  a  good  deal  of  sentimentality  in  his  outlook. 

Cinemas  in  juxtaposition  with  togas.  Cf.  Ccesars  Stunde,  by  Friedrich 
Freksa.  The  author  explains  the  technique  of  this  lengthy  piece 
in  a  “  Nachwort.”  The  story  of  Caesar,  and  Cataline’s  conspiracy, 
is  taken  as  a  sort  of  prototype  of  the  modern  (not  only  German)  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  moral  of  it  appears  to  be  that  the  hour  ( Stunde )  brings 
forth  the  man  (Caesar),  and  that  such  types  as  Crassus  the  plutocrat, 
Catalina  the  fanatic,  Kriton  the  newsmonger,  etc.,  are  constantly 
reproduced.  Apart  from  the  modern  costume  and  accessories,  which 
rather  detract  from  than  add  to  the  effect,  there  is  much  that  is  fresh 
and  suggestive.  I  suspect  the  influence  of  Shaw,  though  the  author 
seems  to  claim  Aristophanes  as  his  model. 

Young  Frederick  the  Great.  Vater  und  Sohn,  by  J.  von  der  Goltz. 
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The  whole  drama  consists  in  the  gradual  taming  of  Frederick  by  his 
father,  and  their  reconciliation  after  a  fearful  struggle  between  wayward¬ 
ness  and  austerity,  mutual  affection  being  always  in  the  background. 
The  restraint  both  of  language  and  subject-matter  is  noteworthy, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  remarkable  dramatist. 

Hohenzollern  family.  Cf.  (1)  Fridericus,  by  Walther  von  Molo.  (2) 
Luise  (1918),  by  Walter  von  Molo.  (3)  Der  Untertan,  by  H.  Mann 
(see  above).  The  first  two  are  only  interesting  as  examples  of  extreme 
patriotism ;  Queen  Louisa  (of  Prussia),  for  example,  exclaims, 
“  Germany  is  humanity  !  Oh,  God,  create  this  Germany  !  ” 

Belgian  atrocities.  Eiserne  Freude,  by  N.  Lambrecht  (see  above). 

Women  .  .  .  mothers.  Tochter  der  Hekuba  and  Mutter  (see  above). 

Dehmel.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  for  two  years  (1914-16),  and 
after  exalting  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  the  glorious  superiority  of 
Germany,  turned  democrat  and  republican  at  the  very  end  of  his  life. 

Max  Dauthendey.  He  was  devoted  to  travel,  and  went  in  search 
of  exotic  beauty  to  Mexico,  India,  Japan,  etc..  On  a  cruise  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  he  was  caught  by  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  took  refuge  in  Sumatra,  where,  after  composing  his  last 
volume  of  verse  Des  grossen  Krieges  Not  (1915),  he  died  ;  the  British 
authorities  having  refused  to  permit  his  return  to  Europe. 

By  origin  an  artisan.  Heinrich  Lersch,  a  Catholic  from  the  Lower 
Rhine,  a  Kesselschmied  (boiler-maker)  by  profession,  author  of 
Here  !  Aufgluhe  dein  Blut  and  other  lyrics.  These  are  genuine, 
straightforward  “  singable  ”  poems  for  the  most  part,  and  get  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  war  than  many  elaborate  and  ambitious  pieces.  Lersch 
has  the  musical  ear  of  a  German,  and  the  simple  sense  of  duty  of  a 
good  workman. 

Weltgefiihl.  For  examples  of  this  and  generally  the  newest  tendencies 
in  poetry,  Cf.  Menschheitsdammerung,  edited  by  Kurt  Pinthus  (see 
above).  This  anthology  contains  many  examples  of  Werfel,  e.g., 
“  Ich  bin  ja  noch  ein  Kind,”  “  Ballade  von  Wahn  und  Tod,”  etc., 
etc.  These  show  great  variety  and  mastery  of  metre,  as  well  as  origin¬ 
ality  of  thought.  N.B. — Also  his  collection  of  lyrics  : — Wir  sind 
(see  above,  Chapter  XVI),  Einander  and  Der  Gerichtstag. 

Stately  prose.  A  volume  of  Essays  in  Borchardt’s  collected  works, 
Prosa  I.  The  various  subjects  include  a  dissertation  on  the  Italian 
“  Villa,”  on  Dante,  and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  author’s  views  on 
poetry. 

Whitmanesque  Catalogue.  Several  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  Menschheitsdammerung . 


GLOSSARY  OF  GERMAN  WORDS  NOT 
EXPLAINED  IN  THE  TEXT 


Bauer,  farmer,  peasant. 

Belletristik,  literature  of  an  entertaining  kind. 

Blut- Junger,  blood-young,  very  young. 

Burger,  man  of  the  middle  class. 

Danke  schon,  thank  you  very  much. 

Deutsch  und  schwer,  German  and  despondent.  (i.e.,  despondent 
because  German) . 

Deutschland  iiber  alles,  Germany  above  everythi  g.  (i.e.„  above 
every  other  consideration). 

Deutschtum,  Germanity. 

Dichter,  poet,  author  of  a  superior  type. 

Echt  deutsch,  thoroughly,  peculiarly  German. 

Ethik,  ethics,  system  of  morality. 

Geschichten,  histories. 

Gesellschaft,  society,  association. 

Grosseinduslrie,  industry  on  a  large  scale. 

Grossstadt,  big  town,  metropolis. 

Grubeln,  to  brood,  to  worry. 

Gut,  holding,  farm. 

Hausfrau,  housewife. 

Junker,  young  nobleman,  country  gentleman. 

Kinder,  Kirche,  Kilche,  children,  church,  kitchen  (cooking),  the  three 
requisites  of  a  satisfactory  life,  according  to  the  Emperor  William  II. 
Lchrjahre,  years  of  learning  or  apprenticeship. 

Liebe,  love. 

Meer,  sea. 

Proletarierkind,  child  of  the  people. 

Riltergut,  knight’s  manor. 

Schatz,  lit.,  treasure,  applied  colloquially  to  a  man’s  sweetheart. 
Schwarmerei,  gush,  enthusiasm. 

Sturm  und  Drang,  passion  and  impulse  an  expression  specially 
used  to  describe  a  literary  movement  of  certain  young  geniuses  in  the 
i 8th  century. 

Tendenzdrama,  drama  with  a  purpose  or  moral. 

Tendenz-roman,  novel  with  a  purpose. 

Vaferstadt,  native  town. 

Verhaltnis,  connection — often  applied  to  illicit  love  affairs. 

Wald,  forest. 

Wandervogel,  wander-birds. 

Weltanschauung,  habit  of  regarding  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Weltgefiihl,  world-feeling. 

Weltpolitik,  world-politics,  international  policy. 

Wellschmerz,  world-pain. 

Witz,  jest,  witticism. 

Zeitgeist,  time  spirit. 

Zweck-romane,  novels  with  a  purpose. 
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Dates  are  only  given  when  significant. 

Abbreviations,  etc.  : — pl.=in  dramatic  form  ;  tr.=has  been  trans¬ 
lated  ;  Austr.= Austrian  ;  Sw.=Swiss  ;  b.  =born  at. 

Adler,  F.  216. 

Anthologies.  Vide  Bethge,  H. ;  Bleibtreu,  K. ;  Busse,  K.;  Jacobowshi, 
L.  ;  Pinthus,  K.  ;  Title,  A. 

Anzengruber,  L.  (1836-89)  Austr.,  56,  Dev  Meineidbauer  (1871)  pi. 
56,  Der  Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld  (1870)  pi.  66,  180. 

Aram,  K.  Schloss  Ewich,  55,  56,  66,  Der  Zahnarzt,  108. 

Arendt,  W.  Moderne  Dichtercharaktere  (1885)  216. 

Arndt,  E.  M.  (1769-1860),  26. 

Arndt,  P.  Grundziige  der  auswdrtigen  Poliiik  Deutschlands,  166. 
Bahr,  H.  (1863-  )  Austr. — Das  Konzert  (1910)  pi.  23,  24,  108, 

1 19;  O  Mensch,  119,  192;  Dialog  vom  Tragischen,  120;  Dialog  vom 
Marsyas,  120  ;  Unter  Sick,  pi.  168  ;  Der  Meister,  pi.  191. 

Barth,  T.  Politische  Portrats,  168. 

Bartsch,  R.  H.  Soldatenlieder,  216  ;  Seine  Judin,  241. 

Baudissin,  Graf  W.  Vide  Schlicht. 

Bebel.  39,  47,  16 1. 

Becker,  N.  (1809-45)  Der  deutsche  Rhein,  206,  216. 
Behnisch-Kappstein,  Anna.  Der  freie  Bahn,  109  ;  Das  klingende 
Fliess  109. 

Bertsch,  H.  (1851-  )  Die  Geschwister,  47. 

Bethge,  H.  Deutsche  Lyrik  seit  Liliencron,  216. 

Beutler,  Margarete.  216. 

Beyerlein,  F.  (1871-  ) ;  b.  Meissen,  Jena  oder  Sedan  (1903)  tr., 

56,  T-'M  ff>  I35»  j67  ;  Zapjenstreich  (1903)  pi.  tr.  135,  Der  Grossknecht 

(1905)  pi.  56.  .  . 

Bierbaum,  O.  J.  (1865-1910).  32,  212,  216 ;  Stilpe  119.  Pnnz 

Kukuk  1 19  ;  Irrgarten  der  Liebe,  216. 

Bilse,  O.  Aus  einer  hleinen  Garnison  (1903)  tr-  I26- 

Bismarck.  154.  . 

Blei,  F.  (1871-  ),  b.  Vienna  ;  Die  Puderquaste  tr.  108  ;  Prinz 

Hyppoiit  188, 1 91 ;  Menschliche  Betrachtungen  zur  Politih  (1916). 226,  -M- 
Bleibtreu,  K.  Revolution  in  der  Liter atur,  216. 

Bohlau,  Helene.  (1859-  ),  b.  Weimar;  29  ;  Isebies  (1912),  108. 

Bohme,  Margarete.  Tagebuch  einer  Verlorenen,  108,  Wagmus,  46. 
Boetscher,  M.  Die  Freyhoffs,  240-1. 
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Bonsels,  W.  (1881-  ).  Indienfahrt,  242,  Himmelsvolk,  242. 

Borchardt,  R.  239,  Geschichte  des  Heimkehrenden  oder  das  Buck 
foram,  18 1  ;  Schriften  Prosa  I.,  243  ;  J ugendgedichle ,  243. 

Braun,  Lily.  (1865-  ),  b.  Halbcrstadt ;  Memoiren  einer  Social- 

istin,  29  ff.,  47,  66,  i6iff. 

Brod,  M.  (1884-  )  Austr.  138  ;  Abschied  von  der  Jugend,  pi.  88  ; 

TJeber  die  Schonheit  hasslicher  Bilder,  120,  208  ;  Tod  den  Toten  120  ; 
Weiberwirtschaft  109;  Die  Jiidinnen,  151  ;  Arnold  Beer,  151. 

Brombacher,  K.  Der  deutsche  Burger  in  Literatur,  226. 

Burte,  H.  ( Pseudonym ).  Wiltfeber  der  ewige  Deutsche,  55,  56. 

Busse,  K.  (1872-  ),  b.  Lindenstadt,  Posen ;  Das  Gymnasium 

zu  Lengowo,  79  ;  Neuere  Deutsche  Lyrik,  215. 

Bythowski,  S.  G.  Hauptmanns  Naturalismus  und  das  Drama 
(1908),  120. 

Conradi.  (1862-90).  Lieder  eines  Sunders  (1887)  216. 

Dahn,  F.  (1834-1912).  Der  Kampf  um  Rom  (1876)  202. 

Dauthendey,  M.  (1867-1919),  23,  238,  243  ;  Die  ewige  Hochzeil, 
24  ;  Des  grossen  Krieges  Not  (1915)  243. 

Dehmel,  R.  (1863-1920),  b.  Wendisch-Hermsdorf ;  192,  212  ff., 
23^>  243  >  Der  Mitmensch  (1910)  pi.  120  ;  Zwei  Menschen  (1903)  212, 
2I3>  216;  Zwischen  Volk  und  Menschheit,  226;  Die  Gotterfamilie 
(1921)  pi.  242. 


Delius,  R.  v.  Robespierre,  pi.,  203. 

Dreyer,  M.  (1862-  ),  b.  Rostock  ;  Der  Probekandidat  (1900), 

tr.,  pi.,  80,  Des  Pfarrers  Tochter  von  Streladorf  (1910),  180. 

Ebers,  G.  (1837-98)  Eine.  aegyptische  Konigstochter  (1864),  202 
Ebner-Eschenbach,  Marie  v.  (1830-  ),  Austr.)  Die  unsiegbare 

Macht  (1906),  108. 

Einstein,  C.  Die  Schlimme  Botschaft  (1920),  pi.  242. 

Engel,  J.  J.  (1741-1802)  Lorenz  Stark  (1795)  45. 

Ernst  O.  (1862-  )  b.,  Ottensen ;  68,  80;  Flachsmann  als 

Erzieher  (1900)  pi.  80  ;  A  pfelschnut  80  ;  A smus  Semper s  Jugendland  80. 
Essig,  H.  (1878-1918)  Die  Gluckskuh  pi.  56. 

Ewers,  H.  H.  Das  W under madchen  von  Berlin  (1913)  -bl  20T  • 
Vampir  (1920),  241.  '  r  0  ’ 

Fischer,  K.  (1842-  )  39  ff.  Denkwurdigkeiten  und  Errinerungen 

ernes  Arbexters  (1903)  47.  ° 

T  :'ON^(VNE>  T.  (1819-98)  b.  Neuruppin  ( Brandenburg \  216  Frau 
Jenny  Treibel  (1892)  46,  66,  Effi  Briest  (1893)  tr.  66  107  167 
Frank,  L.  Der  Mensch  ist  gut,  240. 

Frederick  the  Great.  145,  170,  198,  200,  219,  238. 

Frederick,  Emperor.  209,  216. 

Freksa,  F.  Caesars  Stunde,  pi.,  242. 

Frenssen  G.  (1864-  )  b.,  Barit ;  W.  Holstein,  28,  171  ff.  i7q 

233;  Peter  Moors  Fahrt  nach  Siidwest  (1907)  32,  136  139  167  Der 
Untergang  der  Anna  Hollmann,  32,  180;  J  dm  Uh'l  (1901)’ 53  ff  88 
136;  Htlhgenle  1  (1906)  172,  180;  Die  Briider,  240.  ^  5-3 

oSYI/AG’  G'  (i8i06'?5)>  b-  Kreuzburg,  Silesia;  Die  Journalisten 
(1852),^.  119,  225  ;  Soil  und  Haben(  1855),  12  45  151 

DfsTfmfli,  JS%.  1  b ■  M'niSnunie,  tl..  io9; 

Geibel  F  (1815-84)  b.  Lubec-k,  119;  Heroldsrufe  (1871)  216 
^Derok,  F.  K.  v.  (1815-90),  b.  Swabia ;  156,  216,  Palmbldtter  (1857), 


Godwin,  Catherina.  Begegnungen  mil  mir,  108. 
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Goethe,  W.  v.  (1749-1832)  11,  21,  178,  187,  205,  234;  Gotz  v. 
Berlichingen,  200,  203. 

Golz,  J.  von  der.  228,  229,  Die  Leuchtkugel  pi.  240,  Vater  und  Sohn 
pi.,  242,  243. 

Grabowsky,  A.  Vide  Koch. 

Grimm,  J.  (1785-1863).  Marchen  19,  24. 

Grimm,  W.  (1786-1859).  Marchen  19,  24. 

Halbe,  M.  (1865-  ).  Mutter  Erde  pi.  56  ;  Der  Strom  pi.  56  ; 

Jugend  (1893)  pi.  88. 

Harden,  M.  226,  241. 

Hartleben,  O.  E.  (1864-1905).  Rosenmontag  (1900)  pi.  135. 
Hasenclever,  W.  (1890-  ).  Der  Sohn,  pi.,  227. 

Hauptmann,  G.  (1862-  )  b.,  Salzbrunn,  Silesia ;  22,  56,  93,  118, 

160,  189,  200,  216,  217;  Die  Ratten,  pi.,  32,  47  ;  Die  Weber  (1892),  pi., 
tv.,  47  ;  Rose  Berndt  (1903),  pi.,  56  ;  Die  versunkene  Glocke  (1897),  pl->  tr- 
1 14,  192;  Festspiel  (1913),  pi.,  167,  203;  Der  Biberpelz  (1893),  pi.,  167  ; 
Der  rote  Hahn  (1901),  pi.,  167  ;  Der  Narr  in  Christo  :  Emmanuel  Quint 
(1910),  174  ff.,  179,  180,  181  ;  Und  Pippa  tanzt  (1905),  pi.,  193  ;  Elga  pi. 
193  ;  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel  (1909),  pi.,  193. 

Hauptmann,  K.  (1862-1921),  b.  Salzbrunn,  42,  43  ;  Die  armen 
Besenbilder,  pi.,  47  ;  Die  lange  Jule,  pi.,  47  ;  Schicksale,  47  ;  Einhart  der 
Lachler  (1908),  119  ;  Krieg  (1914)  pl->  I34.  I35.  136. 

Heine,  Anselma  (1855-  )  b.,  Bonn  ;  23  ;  Vom  Markte  der  Liebe, 

24;  Eine  Peri,  108  ;  Die  verborgene  Schrift,  240,  241. 

Heine,  H.  (1797-1856).  21,  215. 

Henckell,  K.  216. 

Hermann,  G.  Jeltchen  Gebert,  Henrietta  Jakoby,  150,  151. 

Hermann,  J.  In  der  Kyklopenhohle,  79. 

Herzog,  R.  (1869-  )  b.,  Barmen  ;  Die  Wiskottens  (1906),  46,  152  ; 

Die  Biirgkinder  (1912)  55,  56. 

Hesse,  H.  (1877-  ),  b.  Cahv  Wurtemburg  ;  Peter  Camenzind  56; 

Unterm  Rad  80. 

Heyking,  Fr.  Elizabeth  v.  (1861-  )  b.,  Karlsruhe  ;  Briefe  die 

ihn  nichi  erreichten  (1903)  tr.,  167  ;  Der  Tag  Anderer  (1906)  152  ;  Ille 
mihi  (1913)  167. 

Heyse,  P.  (1830-1913)  b.,  Berlin ;  117,  216;  J  ugender  inner  ungen  u. 
Bekenntnisse  (1913)  120  I  Magdalena,  pi.,  181. 

Hirschfeld,  G.  (1873-  ),  b.  Berlin ;  138  ;  Das  griine  Band,  32  ; 

Der  Wirt  von  Veladuz  56. 

Hoffmann,  A.  H.  (1798-1879).  Deutschland  iiber  alles,  216. 
Hoffmann,  H.  (1848-  )  b.,  Stettin,  29,  55,  80  ;  Das  Gymnasium 

zu  Stolpenburg  (1891)  80. 

Hohenlohe,  Prince.  155,  156. 

Holm,  K.  b.  Riga  ;  Thomas  Kerkhoven  47. 

Holz,  A.  (1862-  )  Frei  (1907)  pi.  46  ( with  O.  Jerschke )  ;  Trau- 

mulus  (1905)  pi.  80  (with  O.  Jerschke )  ;  Buch  der  Zeit,  216. 

Huch,  F.  (1853-1913)  Peter  Michel  76 ,  ff.,  80,  88  ;  Enzio,  119. 
Huch,  Ricarda.  (1867-  )  b.,  Brunswick  100  ff.,  Seifenblasen 

151,  Der  Hahn  von  Quakenbruck  (1910)  181  ;  Geschichten  von  Garibaldi, 

195  ff.,  Die  Verteidigung  Roms  (1906)  196  ff.,  Der  Kampf  um  Rom  (1907) 

196  ff.,  Das  Leben  des  Grafen  Federigo  Confalionieri  (1910)  203;  Ge- 
dichte,  216. 

Huch,  R.  Der  Frauen  Wunderlich  Wesen,  108. 

Jacobowski,  L.  Neue  Lieder  furs  Volk,  216. 
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Janitschek,  M.  216. 

J  erschke,  O.  Fret,  vide  Holz  A . 

Johst,  H.  Kreuzweg  (1919)  241,  242. 

Kaiilenberg,  Hans  v.  Vide  Mombart. 

Keller,  G.  (1819-90)  Sw.,  Der  griine  Heinrich  (1854)  88. 
Keli.ermann,  B.  Ingeborg  (1906)  32  ;  Der  Tunnel  (1913)  136. 
Keyserling,  E.  v.  (1855-1918)  58,  59  ff.,  221  ;  Peter  Hawel  (1904) 
pi.  56,  61  ;  Ein  Fruhlingsopfer  (1899)  pi.  61  ;  Beale  und  Mareile  (1904) 

62  ;  Sc-hwule  Tage  (1906)  62  ;  Dumala  (1908)  62  ;  Bunte  Herzen  (1909) 

63  ;  Abendliche  Hauser  (1913)  64  ;  Benignens  Erlebnis  (1906)  pi.  203. 
Kirchbach,  W.  Vide  Tille. 

Knoop,  G.  Q.  (1861-1913),  b.  Bremen  ;  32;  Hermann  Osicb  46; 
Die  Hochmogenden,  46  ;  Nadeshda  Bachini  (1906)  109  ;  Der  Stammbaum 
151  ;  Die  Grenzen  :  I.  Sebald  Soekers  Pilgerf ahrt  (1903)  152,  167  ; 
II.  Sebald  Soekers  Vollendung,  167  ;  Unter  Konig  Max  (1912)  203. 

Koch,  W.  (with  A.  Grabowsky).  Die  freideutsche  J ugendbewegung 
227. 

Koffka,  F.  Herr  Oluf,  pi.  227, 

Kolb,  Annette.  Sieben  Studien  (1906)  152  ;  Das  Exemplar  (1913) 
152. 


Kretzer,  M.  (1854-  )  Posen.  Meister  Timpe  (1888)  32,  46. 

Kruger,  H.  A.  Gottfried  Kampfer,  180. 

Kurz,  Isolde.  (1863).  Gedichte  216. 

Lambrecht,  Nanny.  Die  Mddchen  (1910)  pi.  80  ;  Notwehr ,  der 
Roman  der  ungeborenen,  108;  Eiserne  Freude,  241,  243:  Die  Fahne 
der  Wallcnen,  241. 

Landsberger,  A.  Um  deni  Sohn,  227. 

Lasalle,  F.  (1825-64),  140. 

Latzko,  M.  A  Menschen  im  Krieg,  227,  240. 

Lersch,  H.  Here,  aufgluhe  dein  Blut  (1918)  243. 

Lessing,  G.  E.  (1729-81)  11,  21  ;  Nathan  der  Weise  (1779)  140, 
I5I- 

Liliencron,  D.  v.  (1844-  ),  b.,  Kiel ;  22,  66,  210  ff.,  216;  Ad- 

jutantenritte,  und  andre  Gedichte  (1883)  216. 

Lilifnfein,  H.  (1879),  b.  Stuttgart  ;  Maria  Friedhammer  (1904)  180. 

Lowenberg,  J.  (1856-  )  b„  Niedertudorf ;  Aus  zwei  Oueilen 

(1913)32,80,142,151. 

Lothar,  R.  (1865-  ),  Austr.  ;  Deulschen  Drama  der  Gegenwari 

(1905),  18. 

Luther,  M.  (1483-1546)  Translation  of  the  Bible,  19,  24,  41  his 
Catechism ,  72,  177. 

Mann,  H.  (1871-  ).  b.  Lilbeck  ;  Professor  Unrat  (1905)  80  ;  Zwischen 

den  Rassen,  151  ;  Die  Armen,  226  ;  Der  Untertan  (1918)  241  243. 

Mann,  Franciska.  68  ;  Von  Kindern,  80. 

Mann,  T.  (1875-  ),  b.  Lubeck  29  ;  Die  Buddenbrooks  (1901)  45 

88  ;  Fiorenza  pi.  203  ;  Konigliche  Hoheit  152  ;  Friederich  und  die 
grosse  Kcalition,  241  ;  Betrachtungen  eines  unpolitischen  (1918)  241. 

Marlitt,  Eugenie.  (1825-1887) — a  popular  sentimental  novelist 
author  of  Das  Geheimms  der  alien  Mamsell  (1868)  86. 
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